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FUNERAL  AND  SEPULCHRAL  HONOURS. 

THE  manners  and  customs  of  mankind  partake 
very  largely  of  the  nature  of  the  basis  on  which 
they  are  founded ;  and  exhibit  among  different 
nations,  and  in  different  periods,  a  variety,  corre- 
sponding at  once  with  the  diversities  and  the  in- 
constancy of  human  character.  Numberless  in- 
stitutions, founded  on  local  peculiarities,  can 
flourish  only  in  particular  countries:  many  others, 
being  suited  to  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  a 
particular  age,  prevail  for  a  time,  and  then,  with 
those  that  framed  them,  are  buried  in  oblivion ; 
while  the  usages  of  earlier  times  in  general,  from 
the  imperfections  inseparably  attached  to  them, 
and  the  progressive  improvement  of  society,  are 
either  new-modelled,  or  wholly  abandoned  in  the 
lapse  of  centuries.  The  few,  therefore,  which 
have  prevailed  more  generally  among  mankind, 
and  have  passed  unaltered  from  age  to  age,  may 
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be  supposed  to  have  their  root  in  the  fixed  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature  ;  and  receive  a  strong 
testimony  to  their  fitness  and  expediency  from  the 
united  voice  of  successive  generations. 

The  sanction  thus  derived  from  long-continued 
and  universal  observance,  belongs,  in  its  fullest 
extent,  to  the  custom  of  showing  respect  to  the 
dead,  by  funeral  solemnities  and  sepulchral  hon- 
ours. It  is  the  growth  of  no  particular  country, 
confined  to  no  age :  it  has  prevailed  as  far  as  the 
human  race  has  extended,  and  may  be  traced 
through  every  succeeding  period  in  the  history 
of  man.  If  it  had  its  origin  in  the  simplicity  and 
rudeness  of  primitive  times,  it  is  dignified  in  its 
maturity  by  the  practice  of  the  most  polished 
nations.  Nor  has  it  been  admitted  only,  as  an 
inoffensive  relic  of  ancient  superstition ;  but  has 
long  been  avowedly  sanctioned  by  the  legislative 
power,  and  adopted  as  the  most  suitable  medium 
for  the  expression  of  public  gratitude. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  honours 
assigned  to  the  departed  have  not  always  found 
the  same  unqualified  deference  in  the  speculative 
judgments  of  men.  As  there  is  no  nation  which 
has  dared  to  neglect  them,  so  there  is  perhaps 
none  in  which  they  have  been  wholly  unassailed 
by  ridicule  or  censure.  Their  emptiness  and 
vanity  are  in  most  languages  pointed  out  by 
appropriated  epithets.  The  profusion,  the  pomp, 
and  the  magnificence,  which  usually  accompany 
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their  celebration,  in  themselves  perhaps  not 
wholly  unexceptionable,  appear,  at  first  view,  to 
gain  a  fresh  accession  of  folly  from  a  considera- 
tion of  their  objects.  These  being  now  retired 
beyond  the  reach  of  obloquy  or  applause,  the 
honours  bestowed  on  them  at  this  period  seem,  at 
the  best,  to  be  ill-timed  and  misplaced ;  and  have 
therefore,  by  the  superficial  and  the  unfeeling, 
been  regarded  as  an  idle  pageantry,  unworthy  of 
an  improved  and  cultivated  age,  and  suited  rather 
to  the  childish  sensibility  of  uncivilized  life.  The 
inference  is  at  least  plausible.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  no  uninteresting  speculation  to  inquire  what 
causes  may  have  concurred  to  spread  this  prac- 
tice through  every  age  and  country ;  and  then  to 
estimate  its  probable  effects  either  on  individuals 
or  on  society. 

And,  first,  we  may  safely  determine,  that  it  had 
not  its  origin  in  positive  institution.  Political 
science  owes  much  to  the  observation  of  nature, 
and  rarely  builds  but  on  the  groundwork  which 
she  has  laid.  In  the  common  feelings  of  the 
human  race,  there  is  a  manifest  tendency  towards 
the  introduction  of  this  custom ;  and  their  imme- 
diate operation,  as  well  as  their  remoter  conse- 
quences, must  have  unfolded  themselves  to  the 
view  long  before  they  could  have  been  made  the 
instruments  of  legislative  wisdom.  These  feel- 
ings, therefore,  will  naturally  engage  our  earliest 
attention. 

B3 
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It  might,  indeed,  be  expected,  that  the  various 
objects  which  are  pursued  or  avoided  by  men, 
would  be  divested  altogether  of  their  hold  on  the 
passions,  when  viewed  in  reference  to  a  period  in 
which  desire  and  aversion  are  alike  extinguished. 
But  human  conduct  receives  impulse  and  direc- 
tion from  other  principles  beside  the  convictions 
of  the  understanding.  Many  are  the  impressions 
and  modes  of  thought  founded  on  long  expe- 
rience and  rooted  habits,  which  possess  an  in- 
fluence equally  strong,  and  far  more  widely  dif- 
fused. They  are  not,  like  the  maxims  of  reason, 
established  among  the  few  by  slow  and  gradual 
advances  ;  but  date  their  origin  in  every  breast 
from  its  earliest  perceptions  of  pleasure  and  pain : 
and,  being  thus  engrafted  on  the  first  feelings  of 
the  heart,  acquire  an  ascendant  which  no  subse- 
quent efforts  of  reason  can  subdue. 

Few  indeed  of  the  objects  of  human  pursuit 
please  from  a  steady  persuasion  of  their  real  im- 
portance. We  desire  them  because  they  have 
once  been  accounted  valuable ;  because  we  have 
been  used  to  regard  them  with  pleasure  ;  and 
their  idea  is  blended  in  our  minds  with  the  agree- 
able impressions  they  before  excited.  Those 
who  have  been  long  devoted  to  the  love  of  wealth, 
display  their  usual  eagerness  in  amassing  it  after 
they  have  lost  all  relish  for  the  enjoyments  which 
it  commands.  It  is  by  a  similar  illusion  that  we 
are  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  honours,  which 
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can  then  only  be  conferred  when  we  shall  be  in- 
capable of  enjoying  them.  Having  ever  annexed 
the  highest  pleasure  to  the  thought  of  distinction, 
we  can  never  afterwards  regard  it  without  emo- 
tion. At  every  period,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, it  still  bears  the  pleasing  character  with 
which  our  fancy  has  invested  it.  The  tumult  of 
joy  which  it  excites,  anticipates  and  supersedes 
the  exercise  of  reason ;  and  ambition  thus  seeks 
to  extend  its  authority  over  a  period  which  lies 
beyond  its  proper  limits. 

Closely  allied  to  the  thirst  of  honour  is  that 
other  kindred  feeling,  by  which  we  desire  to  plant 
our  name  and  memory  in  the  lasting  love  and 
regret  of  our  friends.  As  to  live  without  enjoying 
their  regard  and  sympathy,  is  to  want  one  of  the 
most  endearing  bonds  of  life  ;  so  to  quit  the 
world  without  some  hope  that  our  loss  will  be 
lamented  by  them,  and  to  leave  behind  us,  among 
other  memorials  of  past  friendship,  no  claim  upon 
their  sorrow,  would  be,  perhaps,  even  more  afflic- 
tive to  the  sensibilities  of  our  nature.  Their 
regret  after  our  death  is  retrospective  affection ; 
and  if  we  have  taken  pleasure  in  the  signs  and 
expressions  of  their  kindness  during  life,  it  is  but 
a  part  of  the  same  sentiment,  to  view  in  prospect 
with  similar  feelings  their  tokens  of  grief  offered 
over  our  grave. 

The  sense  of  their  affection,  when  we  could 
feel  its  presence,  has  taught  us  to  set  a  value 
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upon  it.  Let  absence  and  temporary  separation 
withdraw  them  from  us,  we  desire  (who  is  there 
that  does  not  own  this  desire  ?)  to  hold  the  same 
place  of  affectionate  esteem  and  remembrance  in 
their  heart.  And  in  that  long  absence  and  wide 
separation  caused  by  death,  instead  of  relinquish- 
ing our  title  to  the  treasure  that  has  been  so 
dear  to  us,  we  crave  to  bequeath  it,  with  all  its 
rights  and  duties,  in  full  possession  to  our 
memory. 

But  if  drawn  from  the  hope  of  posthumous 
regard,  there  is  still  one  ground  upon  which 
nature  will  make  her  last  stand — the  solicitude  of 
holding  a  place  in  the  remembrance,  at  least,  of 
others.  Our  acquired  habits  of  thinking  cause 
us  to  recoil  from  the  prospect  of  oblivion,  which 
is  annihilation  in  one  of  its  most  dreary  and  de- 
grading forms.  To  be  totally  forgotten,  to  have 
our  remains  blended  indiscriminately  with  the 
dust,  without  a  record  or  a  place,  is  so  intolerable 
even  to  the  minds  of  the  lowest  order,  that  the 
desire  to  avoid  it  has  been  able  to  wring  from 
want  some  portion  of  its  scanty  supplies,  and 
extort  a  provision  from  the  rapacious  habits  of 
vice.  To  provide  a  coffin  or  a  tombstone,  the 
poor  man  will  deny  his  need,  and  the  prodigal  his 
usual  indulgence. 

Such  sentiments,  fanciful  as  they  may  appear, 
are  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  social  propen- 
sities of  our  nature.  The  illusion  by  which  we 
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feel  concerned  for  the  future  disposal  of  our  per- 
sons, is,  perhaps,  of  a  less  generous  complexion ; 
though  sometimes  ennobled  by  an  union  with 
those  more  amiable  affections  which  link  man  to 
society.  The  desire  of  being  united  in  death 
with  the  objects  of  our  tenderest  love,  of  being 
interred  by  the  side  of  our  kindred  and  ancestors, 
or  even  the  wish  that  we  should  mingle  rather 
with  our  native  dust,  and  with  the  ashes  of  our 
countrymen,  than  with  those  of  strangers,  are 
sentiments  which  will  occur  to  everyone's  recol- 
lection, as  having  often  enlivened  the  details  of 
history,  or  given  grace  and  nature  to  the  fictions 
of  the  poet.  Even  when  unallied  with  any  nobler 
feeling,  this  regard  to  the  fancied  repose  of  our 
ashes,  though  a  common  topic  of  ridicule,  is 
probably  felt  alike  by  those  who  acknowledge 
and  those  who  disclaim  it.  The  mysterious  union 
of  the  soul  with  the  body,  whereby  the  enjoyment 
of  the  one  is  through  life  involved  in  the  well- 
being  of  the  other,  has  given  so  strong  a  bias  to 
our  thoughts,  that  approaching  dissolution  cannot 
surmount  it. 

Thus  are  we  subjected,  even  after  death,  to 
the  kindness  or  the  resentment  of  mankind.  The 
Egyptian  kings,  and  afterwards  those  of  the 
Jewish  line,  had  thus  a  new  check  upon  the 
wantonness  of  absolute  power ;  knowing  well  the 
late  retribution  which  must  respectively  await 
their  abuse  of  it — the  one  would  be  denied  the 
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peculiar  rites  of  their  country,  and  the  other 
forfeit  the  last  privilege  of  "  sleeping  with  their 
fathers."  But  perhaps  we  cannot  have  a  stronger 
instance  of  the  fond  interest  which  men  take  in 
the  future  fate  of  their  persons,  than  in  the  ac- 
knowledged efficacy  of  our  own  laws  against  the 
commission  of  suicide. 

It  may  add  force  to  the  preceding  remarks,  to 
reflect,  that  hy  the  very  frame  of  our  souls  we 
can  never  acquiesce  completely  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  present  moment.  Our  affections,  accord- 
ing to  a  just  observation,  are  ever  carrying  us 
beyond  ourselves ;  our  fears,  our  desires,  and  our 
hopes,  still  push  us  on  towards  the  future ;  and, 
depriving  us  of  the  sense  and  consideration  of 
what  is,  amuse  us  with  the  thought  of  what  shall 
be,  even  when  we  shall  be  no  more. 

But  in  tracing  the  principles  on  which  the 
custom  of  funeral  honours  may  have  been  found- 
ed, our  inquiries  must  naturally  flow  in  two  dif- 
ferent channels ;  as  it  is  manifest  that  those  who 
are  the  dispensers,  and  those  who  hope  to  be  the 
objects  of  these  honours,  must  be  influenced  by 
feelings  somewhat  dissimilar.  It  is  obviously  to 
the  latter  description  that  the  causes  hitherto  ad- 
vanced will  chiefly  apply;  though,  from  the  re- 
spect usually  shown  by  the  living  to  the  imagined 
wishes  of  the  dead,  they  have  undoubtedly  an 
indirect  influence  on  the  former.  Other  feelings, 
however,  remain  to  be  traced,  combining  to  pro- 
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duce  the  same  result,  but  operating  more  pecu- 
liarly on  survivors. 

And  here,  the  task  of  inquiry  becomes  more 
easy  and  obvious.  To  pass  in  silence  the  selfish 
hope,  felt  only  by  the  vain  and  ostentatious,  of 
deriving  a  reflected  lustre  from  the  honours  they 
bestow  on  others,  there  are  doubtless  many  purer 
feelings  called  forth  by  the  loss  of  relatives  or 
friends,  which  seem  as  if  they  must  have  sought 
their  gratification  in  the  duties  and  offices  of 
funeral  solemnity.  At  this  period,  our  imagina- 
tion is  apt  to  rate  at  the  highest  the  merits  which 
are  now  lost  to  us  for  ever ;  and  being  painfully 
alive  to  the  remembrance  of  any  failure  in  our 
past  conduct,  we  feel  that  it  would  alleviate  our 
sorrow,  could  we  by  any  means  testify  the  ardour 
of  our  present  affection.  Under  these  impres- 
sions, we  busy  ourselves  with  pleasure  in  the 
performance  of  ritual  duties,  and  turn  with  dis- 
gust from  that  severe  scrutiny  which  would  tell 
us  they  are  vain  and  delusive.  Our  widowed 
affections,  indeed,  will  often  transfer  themselves 
to  irrational  or  even  inanimate  objects,  which 
become  endeared  to  us  by  any  fancied  connection 
with  those  of  which  they  are  now  the  only  repre- 
sentative left  to  us.  And  hence  the  pleasure  we 
feel  in  lavishing  our  attentions  on  the  insensible 
remains  of  those  whom  we  have  loved  :  hence,  to 
heap  on  them  imaginary  honours  by  the  pomp 
and  magnificence  of  funeral  processions,  to  cele- 
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brate  their  virtues  by  funeral  orations  or  monu- 
mental inscriptions,  and  to  rescue  them,  by  en- 
during memorials,  from  the  oblivion  which  seems 
to  threaten  them,  are  offices  peculiarly  gratifying 
to  surviving  friendship. 

Perhaps,  too,  on  these  occasions,  the  influence 
of  an  erroneous  sympathy,  directed  towards  the 
dead  in  their  present  condition,  is  not  wholly 
excluded.  To  the  state  of  death,  fully  as  it  has 
been  disclosed  to  us  by  revelation,  the  fancy  is 
still  apt  to  ascribe  ideas  of  dreary  and  endless 
melancholy.  Its  remoter  consequences  may  be 
explained  to  the  reason,  but  its  immediate  and 
more  visible  effects  overpower  the  imagination, 
and  excite  in  us  emotions  analogous  to  those  with 
which  we  regard  the  maniac  who  is  a  stranger 
to  his  wretchedness,  or  the  infant  orphan  that 
knows  not  its  own  helpless  condition.  Perhaps 
then,  in  order  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  appalling 
effects  of  death,  which  press  upon  the  senses,  and 
are  exaggerated  by  the  imagination,  we  may  have 
recourse  to  the  solemnities  of  interment,  and 
those  subsequent  honours  which  will  shroud  the 
object  in  some  degree,  arid  thus  relieve  the  un- 
easiness of  our  mistaken  compassion. 

Besides,  the  passion  of  grief,  in  certain  modifi- 
cations, is  by  no  means  an  undelightful  sensation. 
The  attentions  we  bestow  on  the  ashes  of  our 
friends,  as  they  calm  the  inquietude  of  disap- 
pointed affections,  by  affording  them  an  office  in 
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which  they  may  be  exercised,  so  do  they  also 
divest  our  sorrow  of  that  exquisite  poignancy, 
which  alone  makes  it  insupportable.  It  is  in  this 
chastened  and  tempered  state  that  we  are  prone 
to  indulge  and  cherish  the  passion  of  grief  over 
the  tomb  of  departed  friends,  while  the  recol- 
lections awakened  by  these  monuments  of  past 
friendship  make  our  feelings  during  these  mo- 
ments even  enviable. 

There  is  too,  independently  of  all  personal  in- 
terests which  friendship  or  natural  affection  may 
raise  in  us, — there  is  a  certain  superstitious  awe, 
which  steals  upon  the  mind,  while  it  contemplates 
the  condition  of  the  dead,  which  consecrates  the 
office  we  are  performing  to  them,  and  gives  to 
their  fancied  claims  the  sanctity  of  a  religious 
obligation. 

When  these  different  considerations  are  com- 
bined, it  will  hardly  be  a  subject  of  wonder,  that 
funeral  and  sepulchral  honours  should  have  found 
so  wide  and  general  a  reception.  It  may  be 
added,  that  these  general  principles  have  been 
aided  in  their  operation  among  some  nations,  by 
their  peculiar  modes  of  belief  respecting  the  state 
of  the  departed.  In  many  countries,  the  notion 
yet  prevails,  that  disembodied  spirits  are  still 
sensible  of  what  passes  on  earth ;  a  belief  which 
fully  justifies  the  honours  bestowed  on  them. 
The  fanciful  theories  which  obtained  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  as  well  as  those  attributed  to  the 
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Egyptians,  are  instances  of  the  same  nature. 
And  although  it  is  highly  probable  that  such 
fictions  were  framed  by  men,  to  give  an  air  of 
consistency  to  a  custom  which  they  were  unable 
to  abandon,  yet  they  doubtless  contributed  in 
their  turn  to  establish  the  custom  from  which 
they  originated ;  and  when  belief  jthus  coincided 
with  natural  feelings,  it  was  rooted  more  firmly 
than  before. 

But,  waving  partial  considerations,  the  general 
causes  which  have  been  adduced,  seem  fully  ade- 
quate to  the  effect  ascribed  to  them.  It  is  in  vain 
to  urge,  that  these  are  founded  only  in  the  pas- 
sions, and  not  confirmed  by  the  decisions  of 
reason.  The  impulse  of  natural  affections  is  in 
itself  a  sufficient  spring  of  action ;  nor  is  the  zeal 
of  surviving  friendship  discouraged  from  a  due 
performance  of  the  last  offices,  by  the  fullest 
conviction  that  they  are  vain  and  ineffectual. 

"  Manibus  date  lilia  plenis ; 
Purpureos  spargam  flores,  animamque  nepotis 
His  saltern  accumulem  donis;  et  fungar  inani 
Munere." 

Let  it  not  however  be  supposed,  that  in  this 
case  the  impulse  of  natural  affections  opposes 
and  subdues  the  voice  of  reason.  The  province 
of  the  latter  has  undoubtedly  its  appointed  limits. 
The  other  part  of  our  constitution — the  common 
feelings  of  the  human  race — though  its  operations 
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are  conducted  independently  of  the  reasoning 
powers,  is  nevertheless  contrived  and  put  to- 
gether by  the  most  perfect  wisdom ;  and  where  it 
is  only  distinct  from  the  powers  of  reason,  and 
not  opposed  to  them,  may  indisputably  be  adopted 
with  the  strictest  propriety  as  a  rule  of  action  a. 

It  may  indeed  appear,  that  the  causes  assigned 
bear  an  exclusive  reference  to  private  honours ; 
leaving  unexplained  the  more  important  branch 
of  the  subject,  those  conferred  by  the  state  on  its 
benefactors ;  a  custom  evidently  implying  a  view 
towards  utility,  and  an  effort  of  reason  and  of 
policy.  But  it  is  highly  probable,  that  even  these 
had  their  origin  in  the  same  causes :  especially  if 
we  recollect,  that  in  the  earlier  state  of  society, 
according  to  the  form  of  patriarchal  government, 
the  same  man  stood  in  the  double  relation  of 
father  and  ruler  of  his  tribe.  The  most  distin- 
guished honours,  indeed,  were  probably  shown, 
even  then,  to  those  who  had  most  signally  bene- 
fited the  community.  But  this  was  gratitude 
rather  than  policy.  Those  measures,  which  in  an 
advanced  state  of  society  are  adopted  from  views 
of  public  expediency,  result,  in  its  infant  state, 
from  the  spontaneous  emotions  of  the  heart.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  unforeseen  advantages 


*  On  the  same  principle,  Hooker  has  refuted  the  objections,  al- 
leged by  the  sectaries,  against  the  splendour  of  our  religious 
edifices. 
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would  gradually  disclose  themselves,  and  the 
rulers  of  states,  whose  best  gleanings  of  wisdom 
are  taken  from  the  wild  growth  of  nature,  would 
continue  and  improve  what  they  had  no  share  in 
producing. 

These  advantages  have,  it  is  obvious,  a  strong 
claim  to  our  attention  in  the  present  inquiry ;  as 
it  is  by  them  principally  that  objections  and  cavils 
must  be  answered.  For  how  naturally  soever  the 
practice  may  have  sprung  from  the  principles  of 
the  human  constitution,  unless  it  can  be  shown  to 
lead  to  positive  benefits,  its  claim  to  our  regard 
must  still  appear  weak  and  defective. 

Of  the  advantages,  then,  which  society  may 
derive  from  a  just  distribution  of  public  honours, 
the  first  and  most  important  is  the  ambition  they 
create,  to  serve  the  public  which  dispenses  them : 
an  ambition  which  will  be  the  strongest  in  those, 
whose  activity,  if  not  well  directed,  may  prove 
only  a  splendid  mischief  to  their  country.  For 
the  regard  to  posthumous  honour,  stigmatized  as 
it  has  been  with  the  name  of  weakness  and  vanity, 
has  ever  displayed  itself  most  powerfully  in  minds 
of  the  greatest  force ;  in  men  who  are  neither 
content  to  make  life  a  pastime,  nor  to  fall  into  the 
ranks  of  sober  mediocrity:  but  being  born  for 
action,  and  that  too  in  some  high  part,  set  their 
aims  above  vulgar  gratifications,  and  extend  their 
desires  and  views  to  an  horizon  too  wide  to  be 
grasped  by  the  narrow  bounds  of  human  exist- 
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ence.  To  such  men,  it  is  of  the  last  importance, 
that  the  state  should  point  out  a  laudable  and 
glorious  course  of  action;  and  should  engage 
them  in  its  own  service  by  proposing  to  them 
rewards  suited  to  the  largeness  of  their  views. 
In  this  light,  the  institution  of  funeral  honours 
seems  fitted  to  produce  all  the  noble  effects  which 
are  wont  to  flow  from  the  love  of  glory ;  and  even 
these  heightened  and  increased  by  the  accession 
of  a  new  principle.  For  our  fancy  dwells  with  a 
livelier  delight  on  the  applauses  of  our  friends 
and  countrymen,  embodied,  as  it  were,  in  the 
honours  shown  to  the  perishable  part  of  our 
nature;  which,  whether  viewed  as  united  to  us, 
or  as  consigned  to  its  native  dust,  we  still  un- 
alterably cherish  and  regard  as  no  less  than  the 
other  half  of  ourselves.  Even  the  praises  of  pos- 
terity seem  more  capable  of  reaching  us,  when 
addressed  to  us  on  the  spot  which  contains  our 
ashes. 

But  although  the  effects  of  this  institution  are 
displayed  the  most  signally  in  aspiring  arid  lofty 
minds,  yet  in  those  who  tread  the  more  unam- 
bitious walks  of  life,  its  influence  is  plainly  dis- 
coverable. In  the  former  instance,  it  has  the 
greater  force;  in  the  latter,  a  more  extensive 
range.  The  monumental  edifices,  whereby  the 
gratitude  of  a  nation  would  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  its  benefactors,  can  hardly  be  surveyed  by  any, 
without  exciting  in  them  some  of  the  generous 
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emotions  which  are  akin  to  virtue.  "Is  there 
any  one,"  says  Polybiusb,  when  describing  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  funerals,  "  is  there  any 
one  who  would  not  feel  himself  powerfully  stimu- 
lated by  seeing  the  assembled  images  of  men 
whom  their  virtue  has  rendered  illustrious?" 
Indeed,  we  are  so  framed,  that  the  bare  con- 
ception of  noble  actions,  called  forcibly  to  the 
mind  by  whatever  means,  inspires  it  with  emotions 
similar  to  those  originally  felt  in  the  performance. 
For  a  time  we  become  the  actors,  and  pass  into 
the  virtue  we  contemplate.  Hence  it  has  been 
considered  one  of  the  first  commendations  of 
ancient  literature,  that  the  recorded  exploits  of 
the  worthies  of  Greece  and  Rome  communicate 
to  the  reader  some  portion  of  that  generous 
ardour  by  which  they  were  actuated.  But  if 
such  be  the  force  of  great  deeds  when  historically 
told,  what  must  they  not  effect  when  the  recol- 
lection of  them  is  awakened  in  the  mind  by  well 
chosen  objects  of  immediate  perception;  when 
the  sculptured  memorial,  the  trophies  of  solemn 
verse,  and  the  lineaments  of  heroic  action,  to- 
gether with  the  very  image  and  countenance  of 
that  illustrious  worth  to  which  they  are  conse- 
crated, speak  to  the  feelings  of  the  spectator  with 
a  language  and  an  eloquence  which  he  only  could 
resist  who  is  more  or  less  than  man.  These 

b  Polyb.  Rel.  vi.  53. 
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scenes  of  august  and  sacred  imagery  are  indeed  a 
school  for  the  public  mind :  they  are  the  national 
galleries  furnished  and  adorned,  not  with  pieces 
of  rare  art,  but  with  monuments  of  exalted  virtue ; 
to  give  a  model  of  noble  taste  and  design  in  the 
true  business  of  man,  and  rear  artists  of  enter- 
prise, patriotism,  and  magnanimity. 

"Hie  manus,  ob  patriam  pugnando  vulnera  passi, 
Quique  sacerdotes  casti,  dum  vita  manebat, 
Quique  pii  vates,  et  Phcebo  digna  locuti, 
Inventas  aut  qui  vitam  excolu£re  per  artes, 
Quique  sui  memores  alios  fecere  merendo." 

But  if  the  monuments  of  exalted  worth  excite 
emulation  only  in  the  few,  while  their  influence 
on  the  many,  though  certainly  beneficial,  is  more 
vague  and  indeterminate  ;  the  memorials  of  private 
merit  will  produce  actual  imitation  in  the  general 
mass  of  the  community.  The  virtues  here  re- 
corded require  for  the  most  part  neither  the 
sphere  of  exalted  station,  nor  the  aid  of  great 
endowments.  They  are  the  virtues  of  the  multi- 
tude :  and,  accordingly,  it  is  here  more  especially 
that  "  the  tomb  of  a  good  man  may  supply  the 
want  of  his  presence,  and  veneration  for  his 
memory  produce  the  same  effect  as  imitation  of 
his  life." 

Another  advantage  arising  from  the  honours  of 
the  dead,  is,  that  they  strengthen  the  attachment 
which  we  feel  for  our  native  land.  The  poets 
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and  orators  of  every  age,  a  class  of  men  who  have 
studied  more  successfully,  perhaps,  than  any 
other,  the  composition  of  the  human  heart,  never 
forget  to  expatiate  on  this  motive  to  patriotic 
exertion.  Even  the  savage  tribes  that  wander 
over  the  wastes  of  Tartary,  and  who  scorn  the 
idea  of  a  settled  residence,  yet  own  the  sacred 
ties  of  that  particular  spot  which  is  hallowed  by 
the  monuments  of  their  ancestors.  In  this  spirit 
does  the  poet c,  when  describing  the  glorious  fight 
of  Salamis,  together  with  the  temples  of  their 
gods,  and  the  persons  of  those  most  dear  to  them, 
reckon  also  the  tombs  of  their  fathers  as  objects 
best  fitted  to  rouse  the  courage  of  the  Athenians 
in  the  day  of  battle. 

But  not  only  are  the  advantages  of  this  insti- 
tution to  be  sought  in  the  consequences  to  which 
it  leads :  they  are  involved  in  its  very  observance. 
The  performance  of  the  last  offices  of  friendship 
implies  a  certain  exercise  of  those  feelings,  which, 
while  they  soften,  refine  also  and  improve  the 
heart;  and  continued  practice  is  well  known  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  the  very  sentiments  which 
produced  it.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  mind, 
when  chastened  and  subdued  by  that  religious 
awe,  which  ever  accompanies  the  idea  of  death,  is 
in  a  state  the  most  happily  fitted  for  the  reception 
of  moral  improvement. 

c  jEsch.  Pers.  400. 
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Nor  is  it  wholly  unworthy  of  notice,  that  the 
fulfilling  of  these  last  duties  is,  in  private  life,  the 
most  pleasing  resource  by  which  the  pangs  of 
separation  may  be  beguiled  and  alleviated.  And 
whatever  contributes  to  soften  the  affliction,  and 
lessen  the  suffering  of  each  individual,  cannot 
justly  be  considered  as  unproductive  of  benefit  to 
the  whole  community. 

Thus  are  funeral  and  sepulchral  honours, 
private  as  well  as  national,  abundantly  justified, 
the  one  as  consistent  with  the  genuine  feelings  of 
our  nature,  the  other  as  involving  political  and 
moral  advantages  of  the  highest  order.  Those 
who  have  been  disposed  to  censure  the  practice 
in  the  former  point  of  view,  seem  to  have  been 
misled  by  an  indistinct  notion  of  the  legitimate 
province  of  reason :  while  those  that  have  ques- 
tioned its  pretensions  to  public  encouragement, 
have  been  no  less  deceived  by  a  partial  view  of 
the  subject;  forgetting  that  its  true  end  and 
object  is,  not  the  gratification  of  the  dead,  but 
the  benefit  of  the  living :  and  that  the  leaders  of 
society,  having  observed  how  firmly  it  was  seated 
in  the  heart  of  man,  have  wisely  availed  them- 
selves of  the  fact,  without  attempting  to  alter  it, 
and  have  directed  the  stream  whose  sources  they 
could  not  dry. 

Still  it  must  be  owned,  that,  like  every  other 
human  usage,  this  also  has  its  share  of  error. 
Having  its  origin  in  the  feelings  of  the  multitude, 
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it  has  naturally  partaken  of  the  imperfections  to 
which  they  were  liable.  For  although,  by  the  ad- 
mirable constitution  of  our  nature,  these  feelings 
are  often  the  parents  of  positive  good,  yet  they 
are  ever  prone  to  deviate  into  irregularity  and 
excess.  In  these  cases,  and  in  these  alone,  their 
lies  an  appeal  from  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  to 
the  decisions  of  the  understanding. 

Thus,  during  the  reign  of  pagan  superstition, 
when  man  knew  nothing  of  his  own  condition 
beyond  the  grave,  arose  a  multitude  of  fictions, 
the  offspring  of  a  wild  and  untutored  fancy,  and 
moulded  into  various  forms,  according  to  the 
several  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  nations 
which  gave  them  birth.  Hence  also  the  modes 
of  sepulture  branched  out  into  endless  diversity : 
and  every  rite  that  had  been  once  adopted,  how- 
ever absurd,  or  however  barbarous,  became,  from 
the  awfulness  of  the  occasion,  sacred  and  in- 
violable. Whether  we  turn  to  the  rude  Scythian, 
sacrificing  over  the  tomb  of  his  king,  his  faithful 
ministers  and  nearest  relatives,  or  to  the  more 
polished  Roman,  whose  funeral  piles  were  often 
stained  with  the  blood  of  gladiators  or  of  captives 
— we  discern  the  same  unhappy  effects  of  per- 
verted piety;  and  are  impressed  at  once  with 
pity  and  abhorrence. 

So  far,  indeed,  was  the  progress  of  refinement 
from  checking  the  folly  of  these  rites,  that  it  even 
lent  its  aid  to  increase  them,  The  skill  of  the 
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most  renowned  artists  was  exhausted  on  the 
sumptuous  monuments,  which,  though  restrained 
by  law  to  the  benefactors  of  the  public,  were  con- 
ferred indiscriminately  by  private  affection  or 
private  vanity :  while  the  natural  desire  to  distin- 
guish excellence  from  mediocrity,  swelled  the 
honours  allotted  to  the  former  to  a  pitch  of 
boundless  excess.  If  Cicero  could  deem  the 
merits  of  his  daughter  deserving  of  a  temple  to 
her  memory,  there  is  surely  no  reason  to  wonder 
at  the  deification  of  an  Augustus. 

But  let  these  extravagances  be  ascribed  to 
their  real  causes :  nor  let  the  institution  itself 
incur  the  censure  which  attaches  only  to  its  ob- 
servers. This  venerable  and  ancient  custom, 
however  debased  by  the  follies,  and  polluted  by 
the  barbarity,  of  particular  nations,  derives  from 
hence  no  blemish  in  its  own  abstracted  character. 
Its  lustre  is  even  enhanced  by  the  very  circum- 
stances which  would  seem  to  obscure  it;  as  it 
was  able,  even  under  these,  to  enforce  that 
generous  discipline  of  public  service,  which  made 
each  man  great  in  his  own  country,  and  raised 
his  country  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Indeed,  the  follies  involved  in  the  funeral  rites 
of  the  ancients,  like  those  interwoven  with  their 
religion,  as  they  accorded  with  the  general  tenor 
of  their  belief,  and  supported  their  best  and 
worthiest  sentiments,  could  not  possibly  weaken 
the  salutary  influence  of  the  institution.  The 
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rewards  which  it  dispensed  were  not  the  less 
coveted  by  those  who  saw  not  their  defects:  nor 
could  their  lavish  distribution  by  the  hand  of 
private  partiality,  impair  the  value  of  those  con- 
ferred by  the  state.  The  lion  engraved  on  the 
tomb  of  the  Theban  patriots  who  fell  at  Chae- 
ronea,  or  the  glowing  eloquence  of  Pericles  in 
praise  of  his  countrymen,  as  it  conferred  more 
real  glory,  so  doubtless  excited  a  stronger  emu- 
lation, than  the  empty  splendour  of  the  mauso- 
leum. 

But,  in  whatever  light  we  may  view  this  insti- 
tution as  it  appeared  among  the  ancients,  in  its 
present  form  it  must  undoubtedly  challenge  our 
approbation.  Clearer  views  of  a  future  state 
have  corrected  its  rites,  and  brought  them  nearer 
to  a  rational  solemnity.  Its  disadvantages  for 
the  most  part  have  vanished,  but  its  benefits 
remain. 

To  some  imperfections,  indeed,  it  must  ever 
continue  liable :  and  in  some  points  will  perhaps 
admit  of  still  farther  improvement.  It  has  ob- 
viously no  rewards  for  the  merit  which  shuns  the 
public  eye  ;  for  those  retired  virtues,  which, 
though  they  adorn  and  beautify  the  private  state 
of  life,  bloom  and  wither  unadmired  by  the  mul- 
titude, and  unregretted.  Even  of  those  that 
appear  in  action,  the  brilliant  are  usually  pre- 
ferred to  the  substantial.  Hence  the  military 
virtues  have  ever  obtained  a  larger  share  of 
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encouragement  from  funeral  and  monumental  dis- 
tinctions, than  those  of  a  civil  nature.  In  an  age, 
however,  like  the  present,  in  which  the  science  of 
war  no  longer  demands  an  exclusive  attention, 
and  the  triumphs  of  human  genius  can  no  longer 
be  deemed  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  conquests  of 
the  sword — whether  this  unequal  distribution  of 
honour  can  be  now  fully  defended ;  and  whether 
we  should  thus  contribute  to  strengthen  a  pre- 
judice which,  in  popular  language,  confounds  the 
conqueror  with  the  benefactor,  are  questions 
which  naturally  present  themselves.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  questions  which  should  be 
doubtfully  urged.  The  stern  virtues  of  the  mili- 
tary character,  necessary  and  estimable  as  they 
are,  might  perhaps,  amidst  increasing  refinement, 
gentler  avocations,  and  above  all,  the  mild  in- 
fluence of  Christianity,  fall  wholly  into  disrepute, 
were  they  not  thus  arrayed  in  adscititious  charms, 
and  the  terrors  of  their  aspect  thus  lost  in  the 
splendour  which  is  thrown  around  them.  There 
is  something  too,  in  remembrances  of  this  kind, 
which  seems  to  mark  them  out  as  the  appropriate 
reward  for  military  service ;  nor  can  the  state 
justly  refuse  to  those  who  meet  death  in  protect- 
ing it,  a  liberal  share  of  those  honours  which 
death  alone  can  purchase.  Still,  however,  their 
claims  are  neither  exclusive  nor  paramount.  Those 
who  have  either  by  their  firm  conduct,  or  their 
virtue,  their  learning,  or  their  eloquence,  their 
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science,  or  their  piety,  given  lustre  to  the  times 
in  which  they  lived,  may  surely  expect  from  this 
institution  that  just  measure  of  recompense,  which 
the  honours  of  the  grave  can  so  well  bestow.  For 
be  it  remembered,  that  the  only  just  end  of  war, 
and  its  very  proudest  title,  is,  to  be  the  guardian 
of  peace — of  peace,  in  its  social  rites,  its  ingenious 
labour,  its  humane,  beneficent,  and  bloodless  en- 
terprise. Arms  are  no  more  than  the  auxiliary 
of  the  peaceful  state,  and  encroach  upon  its  due, 
when  they  bear  off  the  larger  share  of  the  spoils 
of  honour.  In  a  word,  then,  every  excellence, 
by  which  society  is  benefited  or  adorned,  may 
fairly  claim  and  receive  its  appropriate  encourage- 
ment. The  engaging  eloquence  of  Isocrates  may 
be  expressed  by  the  image  of  a  siren ;  and  the 
sphere  and  the  cylinder  may  decorate  the  tomb 
of  Archimedes. 

Under  such  regulations,  funeral  and  sepulchral 
honours  will  merit  not  only  indulgence,  but  ap- 
plause. Possessing  in  them  a  spring  of  honorary 
incentives,  the  most  pure,  the  most  affecting,  and 
the  most  inspiring,  the  state  may  command  the 
exertions  of  its  choicest  and  most  finely  gifted 
spirits :  and  a  due  homage  being  thus  paid,  not 
only  to  the  virtues  which  protect,  but  to  those 
also  which  adorn  society,  the  dispensing  of  these 
last  rewards  may  be  made  conducive  to  that  true 
policy,  which  seeks  no  less  to  refine  a  nation, 
than  to  increase  its  power.  Thus  will  the  spon- 
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taneous  emotions  of  our  nature  become  the  means 
of  exalting  and  improving  it ;  and  thus  will  the 
honours  of  the  dead,  empty  and  transitory  as  we 
are  wont  to  call  them,  reflect  solid  and  lasting 
benefits  on  the  living. 

WILLIAM  ATTFIELD. 

ORIEL  COLLEGE. 

1811. 
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No  impediments  to  the  progress  of  knowledge 
are  more  constantly,  or  more  generally  felt,  than 
those  which  arise  out  of  the  imperfections  of  lan- 
guage ;  nor  are  there  any,  which  afford  more 
mortifying  proofs  of  the  very  limited  reach  of  the 
human  faculties.  Instead  of  working  out  positive 
good,  the  most  unwearied  ingenuity  must  here  be 
content  with  compensating  in  some  degree  for  de- 
fects which  cannot  be  removed  ;  and  it  is  well  if, 
even  by  the  most  circuitous  path,  we  are  enabled 
to  arrive  at  heights  apparently  inaccessible. 

Among  the  most  obvious  of  these  imperfec- 
tions is  the  want  of  an  universal  language;  which, 
though  it  must  ever  act  as  a  check  on  the  inter- 
course of  literature  and  of  business,  is  as  yet  un- 
supplied  either  by  the  ingenuity  of  theorists,  or 
by  the  instinctive  exertions  of  practical  men.  We 
are  obliged  to  compensate  for  it,  sometimes  by 
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attaining  for  ourselves  the  knowledge  of  foreign 
tongues,  sometimes  by  availing  ourselves,  through 
translation,  of  that  knowledge  when  attained  by 
others. 

Another  defect  of  the  same  kind  is  the  liability 
of  all  languages  to  corruption  and  extinction.  In 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  by  the  revolutions  of  em- 
pires, we  find  national  forms  of  speech  altered 
not  merely  in  materials,  but  in  structure ;  not  in 
single  words  only,  but  in  the  laws  also  according 
to  which  they  are  combined.  Conquest,  coloniza- 
tion, foreign  intercourse,  perhaps  even  the  ca- 
pricious influence  which  fashion  exerts  in  writing 
and  conversation,  have  all  a  tendency  to  produce 
this  effect.  And  if  in  addition  to  these  external 
impulses  we  reflect  on  the  proneness  of  every- 
thing human,  more  especially  of  everything  con- 
ventional and  arbitrary,  to  change  and  to  decay, 
we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at  an  alteration  so  re- 
markable, and,  if  we  could  forget  what  experience 
has  taught  us,  so  little  to  be  expected. 

Now  it  is  evident,  not  only  that  greater  diffi- 
culties will  present  themselves  to  the  learner  in  a 
language  which  has  undergone  this  revolution, 
and  which  exists  only  in  books ;  but  likewise  that 
his  choice  of  means  for  overcoming  them  will  be 
more  circumscribed.  He  will  find  it  impossible 
to  learn  it,  as  he  might  a  living  language,  by 
practice  alone.  Uneducated  men,  residing  in  a 
strange  country,  are  enabled  to  make  themselves 
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understood  among  its  inhabitants,  by  a  process 
little  differing  from  that  by  which  children  learn 
to  speak,  habitual  instinctive  imitation.  To  this 
they  have  recourse  as  often  as  necessity  or  con- 
venience requires  ;  but  curiosity  has  no  share  in 
their  efforts ;  their  business  is  not  with  the  signs, 
but  with  the  things  signified.  Very  different  is 
the  operation  to  be  gone  through  in  the  case  of  a 
dead  language.  There,  the  external  sign  being 
first  presented  to  us,  we  are  to  discover  which 
among  our  ideas,  and  the  signs  of  them  previously 
known  to  us,  correspond  with  it. 

In  this  process,  translation,  whether  oral  or 
written,  consists :  and  it  is  by  this  process  only 
that  we  can  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  a  lan- 
guage which  has  ceased  to  be  spoken.  To  it, 
therefore,  we  are  necessarily  indebted  for  all  that 
Greece  and  Rome  have  bequeathed  to  us  of 
"  lofty  example  and  benign  precept,"  the  records 
of  their  virtue,  the  counsels  of  their  wisdom,  and 
their  dreams  of  poetic  beauty.  Without  it,  the 
volumes  of  antiquity  would  have  been  to  us  but 
as  the  priest's  language  to  the  Egyptian  multi- 
tude :  we  should  have  gazed  on  them  with  rever- 
ence, as  full  of  high  things ;  but  of  the  nature  of 
those  things  we  must  have  remained  for  ever 
ignorant.  Above  all,  we  should  have  been  with- 
out a  key  to  those  treasures  of  divine  knowledge, 
which  now,  by  the  instrumentality  of  translation, 
are  dispensing  to  individuals  comfort  and  virtue, 
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civil  and  religious  liberty  to  nations,  truth  and 
blessedness  to  all  mankind. 

In  proportion,  then,  as  the  knowledge  of  dead 
languages,  and  of  the  works  contained  in  them,  is 
useful  or  necessary,  translation,  the  only  means 
of  attaining  it,  must  be  so  likewise.  But  to  give 
a  full  idea  of  the  art,  it  must  be  considered  also 
in  other  lights  ;  as  providing  a  substitute  for  this 
knowledge  to  the  multitude,  and  as  constituting 
an  exercise  of  it  in  the  learned,  since  in  each  of 
these  it  lies  open  to  objections,  and  in  each,  per- 
haps, may  be  shown  to  produce  advantages  more 
than  sufficient  to  outweigh  them. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages of  antiquity,  translation  has  been  charged 
with  encouraging  a  superficial  mode  of  study, 
and  with  diminishing  the  force  of  the  motives  by 
which  we  are  urged  to  the  pursuit  of  classical 
learning.  It  has  been  feared,  that  men  will  be 
content  with  availing  themselves  of  the  successful 
labours  of  others,  with  little  exertion,  conse- 
quently with  little  advantage,  on  their  own  part. 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  regard  to 
such  works  as  are  valuable  only  through  the  use- 
fulness of  their  matter,  we  may  safely  appeal  to 
experience  and  to  analogy  for  a  refutation  of  this 
reasoning,  as  far  as  it  concerns  those  which  are 
addressed  to  the  imagination.  Men  may  suppose 
that  they  view  the  naked  truths  of  science  or  of 
history  to  as  much  advantage  in  one  language  as 
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another ;  but  the  shifting  play  of  the  features  of 
poetical  or  oratorical  genius  cannot  be  transferred 
to  any  portrait.  This  truth  will  always  be  felt  by 
minds  naturally  tasteful,  however  untrained  by 
learning ;  and  on  such,  as  the  sight  of  a  beautiful 
copy  only  enkindles  the  longing  of  the  enthusiast 
in  painting  to  possess  the  original,  so  every  new 
beauty  in  translation  operates  as  a  new  cause  of 
regret  that  they  are  ignorant  of  its  archetype, 
and  as  a  spring  to  their  exertions  in  gaining  an 
acquaintance  with  it. 

But  it  is  in  the  action  of  translation  on  the  mass 
of  the  community,  on  those  who  are  too  busy,  or 
too  idle  to  learn  languages,  that  its  most  obvious 
and  extensive  benefits  are  to  be  found.  Its  in- 
fluence, though  little  remarked,  has  doubtless 
done  much  towards  spreading  sound  principles 
of  judgment,  both  critical  and  moral ;  towards 
scattering  among  the  multitude  those  fruits  of 
reason,  and  those  flowers  of  fancy,  which  before 
grew  beyond  their  reach :  at  the  same  time  that 
it  provides  chaster  and  more  permanent  models 
than  are  usually  supplied  by  modern  compo- 
sitions. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  translation 
from  dead  languages  as  a  literary  production, 
and  in  respect  of  its  beneficial  effects  on  the 
student,  or  the  general  reader.  But  it  is  also 
fraught  with  advantages  as  a  practice  tending  as 
it  does  to  fashion  our  habits  of  composition  on 
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the  best  models,  and  to  confirm  and  augment  our 
philological  knowledge. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  translation 
may  be  instrumental  in  qualifying  us  for  original 
composition.  That  fixed  contemplation  which  it 
demands,  and  which  the  translator  is  better  able 
to  keep  up  than  the  mere  student,  in  proportion 
as  his  task  affords  a  livelier  interest,  makes  admi- 
ration not  only  more  intense,  but  also  more  dis- 
criminating. While  it  suffers  no  beauty  to  pass 
unmarked,  it  points  out  the  distinct  sources  of 
each  ;  and  separating  the  brightness,  before  con- 
fused, into  its  several  constituent  colours,  shows  us 
how,  by  similar  combinations  of  our  own,  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect,  and,  by  just  observation,  to 
become  inventors.  It  is  useful,  again,  in  curbing 
those  vain  aspirations  after  an  indefinite  and  sha- 
dowy perfection,  in  which  young  and  ardent 
minds  are  apt  to  bewilder  themselves.  While 
they  are  thus  restrained  to  the  imitation  of  a 
single  well-chosen  object,  they  will  make  quicker 
and  surer  advances  to  excellence,  than  by  the 
closest  study  of  the  most  exact  rules,  not  em- 
bodied in  practice.  For  it  is  not  abstract  beauty, 
but  some  one  beautiful  form,  whether  real  or 
visionary,  which  must  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  author,  as  well  as  of  the  lover.  To  inflame 
as  well  as  enlighten,  the  rays  of  excellence  must 
be  concentrated. 

In  addition  to  these  tendencies,  so  beneficial 
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to  modern  literature  in  general,  the  practice  of 
translation  from  dead  languages  has  done  much 
in  improving,  more  especially,  philological  know- 
ledge. For  it  cannot  be  carried  on  with  any 
certainty  to  any  considerable  extent,  without  an 
acquaintance  with  theory,  as  well  as  with  practice, 
with  general  rules,  as  well  as  with  particular 
usages.  Hence  this  process,  so  necessary  to  the 
knowledge  of  dead  languages,  has  had  a  great 
share  in  developing  the  powers  and  principles  of 
language  in  its  general  nature;  has  led  men  to 
resolve  it  into  its  original  elements,  to  form  gram- 
mars, and  compile  dictionaries ;  works,  which 
though  often  ignorantly  regarded  as  worthy  only 
of  the  humblest  labourers  in  the  literary  mine,  all 
must  allow  to  have  implied,  at  least  in  their  first 
compilers,  no  trifling  or  useless  exertion  of  those 
important  faculties  by  which  we  class,  discriminate, 
and  compare.  And  thus  those  beneficial  results, 
which  have  sprung  from  the  study  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  language,  may  be  traced  to  the  practice 
of  translation  as  their  original,  though  perhaps 
accidental  cause. 

This  effect  of  translation  in  improving  our 
knowledge  of  universal  grammar,  will  aid  us  in 
refuting  an  objection  which  has  been  urged 
against  it  oftener,  perhaps,  and  more  confidently 
than  any  other.  It  has  been  complained  of  as  a 
source  of  impurity  in  language;  as  offering  too 
strong  temptations  to  the  corruption  of  our  ver- 
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nacular  idiom,  by  the  introduction  of  foreign 
words  and  phrases.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
Johnson,  on  whose  authority  this  objection  mainly 
rests  %  meant  to  extend  it  to  the  case  of  trans- 
lation from  a  dead  language.  It  is  from  con- 
temporary and  neighbouring  nations,  and  through 
the  uneducated  and  tasteless  among  ourselves, 
that  such  indiscriminate  importation  is  to  be 
dreaded.  Words  thus  ingrafted  on  our  own 
language  commonly  refuse  to  be  incorporated 
with  it,  and  retaining  something  of  a  foreign  air, 
spoil  the  uniformity  of  our  diction.  What  is 
borrowed,  on  the  other  hand,  from  a  dead  lan- 
guage, as  it  more  easily  accommodates  itself  to 
our  pronunciation,  and  blends  with  our  native 
Saxon,  so  it  comes  recommended  by  the  selection 
of  those  who  are  at  least  likely  to  possess  taste 
and  discrimination.  For  the  circumstance  just 
mentioned,  that  the  knowledge  of  a  dead  lan- 
guage implies  an  acquaintance  with  the  pro- 
prieties of  language  in  general,  is  a  strong 
security  against  improper  innovations.  Base 
coin  will  not  easily  be  allowed  to  pass  current 
by  those  whose  profession  it  is  to  distinguish 
alloys. 

It  is  manifest,  however,  that  objections  of  this 
kind  rest  altogether  on  the  probability  of  unskil- 
fulness  in  the  translator,  and  that  they  depend 

*  Preface  to  the  English  Dictionary. 
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not  on  anything  essential  to  the  work,  but  on 
certain  defects  incidental  to  it.  To  take  away, 
therefore,  all  ground  of  detraction,  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  point  out  those  qualities  of  translation  by 
which  alone  it  can  escape  the  imputations,  and 
ensure  the  advantages  here  enumerated. 

The  most  indispensable  of  these  qualities  is  a 
strict  adherence   to   the   matter   of  the  original; 
without  which,  however  excellent  the  work  may 
be,  its  excellence  will  not  be  that  of  translation. 
Now  this,  like  the  corresponding  virtues  of  per- 
spicuity in  style,  and  honesty  in  the  moral  cha- 
racter, though  it  usually  meets  with  no  more  than 
negative  praise,  possesses  however  far  more  than 
negative  merit.     It  implies  not  only  a  knowledge 
of  two  languages,  such  as  is  rarely  and  hardly 
attained,  but  also,  to  ensure  the  right  use  of  this 
knowledge,  honesty  and  good   sense  enough  to 
resist  every  temptation,  which  either   prejudice 
or  the  allurement  of  ingenious  conjecture,  might 
offer  to  wrest  words   from   their  literal   signifi- 
cation. 

These  qualifications  are  rendered  necessary  by 
the  constant  occurrence  in  translation  of  two  op- 
posite tendencies,  both  implying  a  scrupulous 
regard  to  fidelity,  both  erring  through  too  limited 
a  notion  of  the  nature  of  that  virtue.  Complete- 
ness and  correctness,  which  are  in  fact  but  parts 
of  fidelity,  are,  each  of  them,  frequently  con- 
founded with  it.  One  man,  eager  to  lose  no  part 
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of  his  original,  dilates  strong  and  pregnant  brevity 
into  languid  paraphrase ;  another,  anxious  to  in- 
trude nothing,  renders  word  for  word  passages 
which  from  difference  of  idiom  become  in  conse- 
quence unintelligible,  or  at  least  inadequate  to 
the  intended  expression. 

Now  there  are  circumstances  in  translation 
from  dead  languages  which  make  it  peculiarly 
difficult  to  avoid  these  errors.  No  language,  in- 
deed, can  be  an  exact  counterpart  of  another;  for 
the  words  and  phrases  of  each  nation  must  in  the 
nature  of  things  partake  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  feelings  and  habits  of  which  they  are  the 
signs.  This  contrast  is  of  course  made  more 
striking  by  the  loss  and  accession  of  ideas,  which 
are  constantly  forcing  the  ancient  and  modern 
languages  more  and  more  apart  from  each  other. 
The  obstacles,  therefore,  to  completeness  on  the 
one  hand,  and  correctness  on  the  other,  are  pro- 
portionably  increased.  Translation  from  the  dead 
languages  is  often  incomplete,  through  the  loss  of 
ideas  which  might  have  illustrated  the  original. 
Thus  we  are  ignorant  of  many  things  which  the 
ancients  knew;  that  in  the  stormy  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages  many  lights  were  quenched, 
which  would  have  given  clearness  and  certainty 
to  our  classical  researches,  the  slightest  con- 
sideration will  render  more  than  probable.  Our 
view  of  antiquity  is  after  all  but  a  twilight  land- 
scape, in  which,  though  we  may.  trace  out  the 
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principal  proportions,  our  sight  is  too  dim  to  dis- 
tinguish the  complexion  and  disposition  of  each 
part,  separately  considered.  When  so  faint  and 
general  a  knowledge,  then,  comes  to  be  applied, 
as  it  frequently  is  in  translation,  to  insulated  par- 
ticulars, it  cannot  but  often  fail,  and  sometimes 
misguide  us ;  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  are 
enabled  to  form  on  it  more  than  a  probable 
conjecture. 

In  the  Asiatic  kingdoms,  where  nearly  all  pecu- 
liarities may  be  traced  to  the  influence  either  of 
climate  or  of  government,  ancient  habits  of  life 
and  manners  have  been  less  liable  to  change. 
For  of  these  influences  the  first  cannot  vary,  the 
other  has  varied  but  little  through  the  whole 
course  of  their  history.  Whence  allusions  of  this 
kind  in  the  Scriptures  present  less  difficulty  to 
the  translator,  in  proportion  as  he  is  better  fur- 
nished with  interpretations  of  them  from  usages 
still  subsisting.  But  in  our  plans  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  antiquity,  though  the  high  roads  of  poli- 
tics and  war  may  be  marked  out  with  sufficient 
precision,  the  retired  walks  of  private  life  and 
domestic  intercourse  are  hardly,  if  at  all,  to  be 
traced. 

If  our  loss  of  many  ideas  which  the  ancients 
had,  renders  translation  often  incomplete,  our 
familiar  acquaintance  with  others  which  they  had 
not,  tends  no  less  to  interpolate  and  corrupt  it. 
Every  classical  student  must  be  conscious  how 
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many  thoughts  and  expressions  of  the  work  he  is 
reading  associate  themselves  in  his  mind  with 
the  events  and  discoveries  of  later  times,  and  with 
other  objects  equally  unknown  to  his  author. 
Now  there  is  danger,  without  constant  attention, 
of  these  associations  becoming  embodied  in  trans- 
lation; and  as  often  as  this  happens,  the  copy 
ceases  to  be  faithful,  and  assumes  in  some  mea- 
sure the  air  of  a  parody.  The  instruments,  for 
example,  and  the  operations  -of  military  and  naval 
warfare,  have  undergone  so  many  changes,  that  in 
very  many  cases  we  have  no  technical  terms  cor- 
responding with  those  of  the  ancients  ;  and  in 
many  more,  the  employment  of  those  which 
appear  most  analogous,  would  only  tend  to  de- 
ceive. The  same  observation  might  be  extended 
to  nearly  all  the  useful  arts,  and  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  wherever  mention  of  them  occurs  in 
ancient  books,  whether  in  the  way  of  narrative  or 
of  allusion.  Nor  will  this  involuntary  deceit  be 
confined  to  the  particulars  of  each  art.  The 
state  of  manners,  of  language,  of  private  conver- 
sation and  public  sentiment ;  in  a  word,  whatever 
is  to  be  collected  from  the  manner,  rather  than 
from  the  matter  of  classical  works,  will  be  more 
imperfectly  and  deceitfully  represented,  the  more 
of  modern  refinement  is  allowed  to  appear  in  the 
translation. 

Besides  these  difficulties  arising  out  of  changes 
in  the  things  signified,  much  perplexity  and  error 
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may  occur,  in  translating  from  dead  languages, 
through  the  alteration  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  structure  of  the  signs.  The  differences  of 
the  several  tongues  of  modern  Europe  lie  rather 
in  detached  words  and  phrases,  than  in  the 
general  system  of  their  grammar.  Single  stones 
may  be  unlike  in  size  and  shape,  but  the  main 
proportions  of  the  arches  are  the  sameb.  The 
learned  languages,  on  the  other  hand,  in  most  of 
what  relates  to  structure,  differ  in  kind  from  our 
own.  Their  use  of  inflexions,  as  it  marked  the 
relations  of  words  widely  separated,  in  a  manner 
hardly  possible  to  us,  gave  a  much  freer  scope 
for  inversion  without  obscurity,  and  enabled  the 
writer  to  choose,  out  of  many  combinations 
equally  intelligible,  that  which  best  suited  his 
particular  purpose,  for  any  effect  of  discrimina- 
tion, energy,  or  beauty.  Where  these  inflexions 
are  not  in  use,  the  position  of  each  word  in  the 
chain  of  ideas,  not  being  marked  out  by  anything 
in  the  word  itself,  can  in  general  only  be  known 
from  its  place  in  the  sentence0;  and  all  the  beau- 
ties of  varied  structure  are  less  attainable,  be- 
cause, if  we  remove  the  word  into  a  different 
clause,  we  are  in  danger  of  giving  either  a  wrong 
meaning,  or  no  meaning  at  all.  This  will  be  par- 
ticularly felt  in  the  process  of  translation  ;  where- 


b  Johnson,  ubi  supra. 

c  Blair's  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  138. 
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in,  to  keep  up  the  true  sense  of  the  words,  the 
arrangement  of  them  must  often  be  completely 
changed:  nor  is  there  any  severer  trial  of  the 
judgment  and  care  of  the  artist,  than  the  task  of 
so  reconciling  diversities  of  idiom,  as  to  preserve 
in  some  degree  the  graces  of  the  form,  without 
sacrificing  any  portion  of  the  substance,  of  his 
original. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  in  thus  recom- 
mending fidelity,  we  are  inculcating  on  the  trans- 
lator a  short-sighted  adherence,  in  spite  of  un- 
couthness,  and  quaintness,  and  obscurity,  to  the 
verbal  meaning  of  his  author.  Such  an  adhe- 
rence, if  it  were  desirable,  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  not  to  be  attained,  except  in  mathematical 
writings.  Of  these,  indeed,  from  the  unchange- 
able and  definite  nature  of  such  ideas,  which 
must  be  the  same  in  all  languages,  exact  dupli- 
cates may  be  given.  But  in  poetry,  and  in  every- 
thing poetical,  we  must  in  general  be  content 
with  the  resemblance  of  analogy  ;  and  it  is  well, 
if,  by  a  tolerably  equable  diffusion  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  original,  we  are  enabled  to  produce 
on  the  whole  the  same  effect,  though  our  hap- 
piest touches  may  not  exactly  coincide  with  this. 

This  arises  in  part  from  the  constant  use  of 
abstract  and  figurative  language;  and  it  is  also 
the  case  in  moral  and  metaphysical  discussion,  as 
distinguished  from  historical  narrative.  The 
qualities  and  operations  of  the  mind,  not  being 
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subject  to  the  senses,  are  viewed,  in  different 
countries,  under  different  modifications  ;  and  con- 
sequently each  language  has  its  own  set  of  ab- 
stract terms  to  express  them.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  in  translating  either  a  philoso- 
phical argument,  or  a  sentiment  in  poetry,  made 
up  of  these  terms,  we  must  have  recourse  to  what 
may  be  called  a  different  moral  language ;  the 
words  of  which,  often  probably  falling  short  of, 
or  surpassing  their  original  in  perspicuity,  or 
in  strict  limitation  of  meaning,  can  express  the 
same  ideas  only  by  a  more  diffuse  and  paraphras- 
tical  version,  than  is  required  for  relations  of 
historical  facts ;  which  are  usually  made  up  of 
words  definite  in  sense,  and  capable  of  being 
literally  translated.  In  conformity  to  this  remark, 
it  is  found,  that  the  metaphysical  discussions  of 
the  Grecian  philosophers,  and  the  moral  sublime 
of  the  tragic  and  lyric  poets,  are  hardly  intel- 
ligible in  a  modern  language,  without  such  a 
translation  as  fulfils  at  the  same  time  the  purpose 
of  a  commentary ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
practical  rules  of  the  moralist,  and  the  poet's 
descriptions  of  external  things,  may  usually  be 
rendered  at  once  with  closeness  and  perspicuity. 

Besides  this  common  obstacle  to  literal  inter- 
pretation, which  is  called  figurative  writing, 
poetry  exhibits  one  peculiar  to  itself,  in  its 
greater  dependence  on  mechanical  rules.  Every 
one  who  has  ever  attempted  translation  in  verse, 
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must  be  aware  how  frequently  circumstances  of 
metre  and  rhyme  occur,  to  require  some  exten- 
sion, compression,  or  variation  of  the  primitive 
thought.  Hence,  as  well  as  from  the  greater  re- 
semblance of  idiom,  it  should  seem,  that  the 
poetry  of  the  modern  languages  admits  of  being 
copied  much  more  exactly  than  that  of  the 
ancients.  Their  measures  being  in  many  cases 
nearly  the  same  with  our  own,  we  are  enabled 
frequently  to  imitate  their  flow  of  sound,  as  well 
as  of  sense ;  an  advantage  which  rarely  occurs  in 
the  most  popular  translations  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets. 

Without  a  due  attention  to  these  distinctions, 
it  is  impossible  to  attain  that  second  virtue,  but 
prime  grace  of  translation,  originality  of  manner. 
If  the  work  be  altogether  destitute  of  the  spirit 
and  freshness  of  an  original,  though  it  neither 
add,  nor  omit,  nor  misinterpret,  a  single  idea,  it 
will  prove  but  an  inefficient  and  thankless  waste 
of  labour.  Even  as  an  imitation  it  will  be  in- 
complete, like  a  cast  from  lifeless  features,  ex- 
hibiting indeed  their  proportion  and  arrange- 
ment, but  devoid  of  all  that  lovely  or  dignified 
expression,  which  charmed  us  in  the  animated 
form:  and  though  the  valuable  matter  contained  in 
it  may  recommend  it  to  those  of  deeper  research, 
in  the  praise  of  general  attraction  and  general 
usefulness,  it  cannot  but  be  utterly  deficient. 

At  first  sight,  indeed,  it  might  be  imagined, 
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that  this  excellence  of  manner  would  be  suffi- 
ciently provided  for,  at  least  in  the  case  of  classi- 
cal translation,  by  a  right  understanding  of  the 
original  matter.  It  might  seem  impossible,  that 
any  true  scholar  should  be  capable  of  moving 
sluggishly  in  the  track  of  his  inspired  guides, 
were  it  not,  that  our  own  language  possesses 
translations,  by  learned  men,  of  Virgil  without 
dignity,  and  of  Horace  without  grace;  were  it 
not,  that  daily  experience  shows  excellence  in 
copying  to  imply,  not  merely  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  model,  which  may  be  acquired  by 
all,  but  some  qualities  also  of  a  more  subtle  and 
exquisite  nature,  such  as  are  the  lot  of  the  highly- 
gifted  alone. 

Among  the  most  obviously  necessary  of  these 
qualifications,  is  the  faculty  of  imitation,  which  in 
composition  as  well  as  in  manners,  though  doubt- 
less greatly  improvable  by  art,  seems  to  be 
grounded  in  nature :  since  in  some  minds  its  ex- 
ercise is  almost  involuntary,  while  in  others  it  is 
hardly  ever  to  be  discerned,  unless  excited  by 
some  peculiar  and  assignable  cause.  Not  that 
this  faculty  of  imitation  is  singly  competent  to  the 
effect  here  required.  There  must  be  a  con- 
sciousness of  some  degree  of  excellence  in  the 
same  kind  with  the  original;  an  interest  in  his 
subject,  a  fellow  feeling  with  his  sentiments,  and 
therefore  he  who  is  ambitious  of  distinguishing 
himself  in  this  way,  will  do  wisely  to  select  a 
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writer  of  a  mind  and  style  congenial  to  his 
ownd.  As  the  artist,  whose  peculiar  turn  is 
delicacy  and  grace,  will  succeed  best  in  his 
copies  of  smiling  and  fertile  scenery ;  as  he  whose 
conceptions  are  harsh,  but  sublime,  should  look 
out  for  the  most  rugged  precipices  and  the  most 
gloomy  forests;  so  it  is  in  the  production  of 
literary  likenesses.  Every  mind  has  its  own  ten- 
dencies towards  peculiar  trains  of  thinking  and 
writing;  and  in  proportion  as  the  composition 
imitated  coincides  with  these,  the  imitation  will 
be  more  spirited  and  exact.  The  simplicity  for 
instance,  and  lawless  strength,  which  mark  the 
first  untrained  efforts  of  a  nation  new  to  litera- 
ture, will  be,  it  is  probable,  but  faintly  copied  by 
him,  who  has  studied  nothing  but  the  measured 
motions  and  artificial  graces  of  a  refined  and 
critical  age.  When  Pope  translates  Homer,  we 
admire  the  English  versifier,  but  forget  the  Greek 
poet ;  when  he  imitates  Horace,  we  recognise  on 
every  line  the  stamp  of  a  kindred  genius. 

Thus  previously  qualified  by  nature  and  by 
habit,  we  shall  find  less  difficulty  in  that  mental 
process,  which  alone  can  give  to  faithful  transla- 
tion the  grace  of  original  composition.  This 

d  "  Examine  how  your  humour  is  inclined, 
And  which  the  ruling  passion  of  your  mind ; 
Then  seek  a  writer  who  your  way  does  bend, 
And  choose  an  author  as  you  choose  a  friend." — 

LORD  ROSCOMMON.     Essay  on  Translated  Verse. 
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consists  in  transforming  ourselves  as  nearly  as 
possible,  into  the  semblance  of  the  author;  in 
laying  a  similar  hold  on  his  subject,  and  following 
up  the  course  of  ideas  as  they  presented  them- 
selves to  his  mind ;  so  that,  as  we  go  on,  he  may 
seem  to  anticipate, rather  than  direct,  our  thoughts, 
and  we  may  translate  with  the  interested  zeal  of 
one  quoting  in  support  of  a  favourite  opinion. 

In  translating  classic  authors,  if  the  imagina- 
tion finds  peculiar  difficulty,  in  thus  realizing 
within  itself  sentiments  and  situations  which  have 
so  long  passed  away,  it  is  a  difficulty  more  than 
repaid  us,  by  the  picturesque  and  engaging  man- 
ner of  the  original  writers.  And  who  shall  deny, 
that  the  mighty  actions  and  high  thoughts,  which 
we  read  engraven  on  the  tablets  of  antiquity, 
impress  us  the  more  strongly  for  the  labour  we 
have  gone  through  in  deciphering  them?  and 
that  thus  our  triumph  is  enhanced,  in  making 
them,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  our  own  ?  Such  a 
feeling  it  is,  which  we  find  as  it  were  embodied  in 
spirited  translation ;  and  without  some  portion  of 
which  no  translation  can  be  attractive. 

Nevertheless,  the  incautious  indulgence  of  this 
enthusiasm,  has  led  to  much  wilful,  and  to  more 
involuntary,  misinterpretation,  under  the  show 
of  improvement.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  harder 
than  for  genius,  especially  poetical  genius,  to 
check  itself  after  it  has  once  set  forward  on  the 
race  of  thought,  to  avoid  a  wider  sweep,  or  a  new 
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and  more  inviting  direction  of  its  speed.  For 
here,  in  addition  to  the  consciousness  of  a  creation 
of  his  own,  the  translator  has  that  of  comparative 
excellence.  He  rejoices  not  only  because  he  has 
said  well,  but  because  he  has  said  better  than  his 
original. 

The  best  safeguard,  perhaps,  against  faults  of 
this  kind,  is  such  a  devout  admiration  of  our 
model,  as  to  make  it  seem  sacrilege  to  forsake  it, 
and  presumption  to  think  of  improving  on  it. 
With  such  scrupulousness  of  attention,  mixed 
with  such  a  rapturous  and  animated  interest  in 
the  objects  of  their  labour,  did  the  great  and  good 
men  who  translated  the  Bible  into  our  own  lan- 
guage, perform  the  work.  Thus  only  can  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  an  author,  be  trans- 
mitted unimpaired  to  foreign  nations  and  distant 
ages :  thus  only  can  the  melodies  of  the  classic 
choir  be  echoed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  the  sound  of  the  oracles  of  God  be  said 
indeed  to  go  forth  "  into  all  lands,  and  their 
words  unto  the  ends  of  the  world." 

If  it  has  been  rightly  stated,  that  the  utility  of 
translation  depends  on  the  faithfulness  with 
which  it  expresses  the  meaning  of  the  original, 
and  its  beauty  on  the  grace,  by  which  it  keeps 
up  the  air  of  originality  in  the  midst  of  imitation  ; 
it  should  seem,  that  these  qualities  must  be  re- 
spectively considered  as  the  virtues  of  translation, 
according  as  the  subject  matter  of  the  translated 
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work,  leads  us  to  regard  utility,  or  beauty,  as  its 
principal  end — that  such  a  distinction  does,  in 
fact,  exist  between  poetical  and  prose  translation, 
is  sufficiently  obvious.  Where  the  professed  ob- 
ject is  truth,  whether  philosophical  or  historical, 
every  deviation  from  exactness  is  so  far  a  devia- 
tion from  propriety,  and  should  never  be  chosen, 
except  as  the  least  of  two  evils ;  for  the  same 
honesty  which  forbids  the  author  to  embellish  his 
facts,  equally  forbids  the  translator  to  embellish 
his  author. — In  versions  of  the  classics,  moreover, 
good  taste,  as  much  as  good  faith,  would  enforce 
the  most  scrupulous  fidelity,  for  it  will  generally 
be  found,  that  along  with  their  true  meaning,  we 
lose  also  that  simplicity,  which  is  the  fairest  and 
most  peculiar  ornament  of  their  style. 

In  the  interpretation,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
what  is  addressed  to  the  fancy,  where  the  use  of 
words  is  less  definite  and  exact,  and  where  beauty 
is  the  great  constituent  of  excellence,  a  wider 
scope  is  required. — An  ancient  historian,  or  mo- 
ralist, however  uncouthly  he  may  be  made  to 
speak  a  new  language,  will  be  consulted  with  a 
view  to  useful  information,  and  if  that  be  faithfully 
delivered,  the  want  of  everything  else  may  be  well 
forgiven.  But  we  never  can  be  interested  in  a 
series  of  probabilities  or  fictions,  except  by  some 
beauty  in  the  display  of  them. — History  is  a  map, 
to  which,  though  it  be  rudely  executed,  we  are 
content  to  have  recourse  as  to  a  guide,  where  no 

VOL.  II.  F 
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better  is  to  be  found — Poetry  is  a  picture  which 
we  look  at  only  to  be  pleased ;  and  if  it  be  with- 
out elegance  of  workmanship,  however  inviting 
its  subject,  it  will  be  thrown  by  in  disgust,  and 
quickly  forgotten. 

In  this  manner  modifying  the  strictness  of  his 
imitation  as  the  nature  of  his  model  requires,  the 
translator  will  find  continual  exercise  for  that  in- 
tuitive good  sense,  which  is  the  better  part  of 
criticism  and  of  composition ;  that  "  eye  of  the 
soul,"  which  no  rules  can  give,  and  without  which 
all  rules  are  useless.     And  here  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  pause  and  review  that  union  of  intellec- 
tual powers,  which   must   be    duly  arrayed   and 
directed,    in   order   to   produce   perfect   transla- 
tion— that  is  indeed  a  rare  combination  of  rare 
qualities,  which  enables  the  mind  to  look  through 
the  clouds  which  separate  distant  ages ;  to  repre- 
sent faithfully  where  there  is  so  much  to  darken, 
and  dazzle,  and  confuse ;  to  represent  spiritedly, 
where  the  object  is  so  remote,  and  the  likeness  so 
difficult  to  be  seized.     Nor  is  it  a  trifling  addition 
to  the  positive  benefits,  which  translation  from 
dead  languages  has  conferred  on  literature  and 
on  society,  that  it  tends,  as  an  exercise  of  faith- 
fulness  and   elegance,   to   the   formation   of  our 
noblest  intellectual  habits ;    that  it   inures  us  to 
the  right  perception  of  ideal  beauty,  and  to  the 
steady  pursuit  of  real  truth. 

From  a  task  thus  conducive  to  the  best  habits, 
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and  instrumental  to  the  most  important  interests 
of  mankind,  it  were  unreasonable  to  be  deterred, 
either  by  the  unjust  scorn,  with  which  thought- 
less ignorance  treats  those  labours  whose  difficulty 
it  cannot  comprehend,  or  by  the  haughty  neglect, 
which   misguided   genius,  in   its   blind   cravings 
after  originality,  is  too  apt  to  bestow  on  the  less 
brilliant  efforts  of  the  translator.     Such  preju- 
dices will  weigh  little  with  him,  who,  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  sense,  and  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit,  of  a  classical  work,  honestly  and 
zealously  sets  himself  to  communicate  the  same 
feelings  to  his  countrymen. — To  himself  he  will 
have  ensured  that  progress  in  original  excellence, 
which  never  fails  to  reward  judicious  imitation ; 
and  of  the  public  he  will  have  deserved  well,  in 
so   transmitting   the  wisdom   and  the   graces  of 
ancient   literature,  as  to   enlarge  the  judgment, 
and  arouse  the  emulation  of  the  moderns. 


JOHN  KEBLE,  A.  B, 
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Upon  a  nearer  approach  I  find  that  there  is  so  close  a  connexion 
between  ideas  and  words,  and  our  abstract  ideas  and  general  words 
have  so  constant  a  relation  one  to  another,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  clearly  and  distinctly  of  our  knowledge,  which  all  consists  in 
propositions,  without  considering  first  the  nature,  use,  and  signifi- 
cation ot  language.  Locke's  Essay,  book.  iii.  chap,  xxxiii. 


ARGUMENT. 

The  necessity  of  Etymology  arising  from  the  perversions  of  lan- 
guage. Its  twofold  nature  requires  an  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  all,  and  idioms  of  each  language.  I.  The  principles 
analyzed,  to  discover  the  earliest  class  of  words.  Words  expressive 
of  ideas  ;  ideas  sensible,  and  intellectual ;  words  which  denote  the 
former  are  the  primitives  of  language,  and  those  which  denote  the 
latter  derived  from  them.  II.  Idioms  of  words  are  in  their  form  or 
meaning — the  causes  physical  and  moral.  These  explained  and 
exemplified.  Practical  remarks.  Objection  against  the  certainty 
of  etymology  answered.  Conclusion. 
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WHOEVER  shall  consider  with  attention  the  nature 
and  uses  of  language,  with  the  abuses,  to  which 
it  is  peculiarly  liable,  will  be  astonished  at  the 
wonders,  which  its  formation  and  progress  dis- 
play, and,  at  the  same  time,  convinced  of  the  real 
importance  of  such  studies  as  attempt  to  remedy 
its  imperfections,  and  obviate  its  corruptions. 
Indeed,  the  more  correctly  he  learns  to  appre- 
ciate the  theoretical  perfections  of  language,  the 
greater  necessity  he  will  confess  of  some  rules  to 
guard  against  the  dangers  of  its  practical  imper- 
fections. For  the  very  utility  of  it  has  conduced 
to  its  perversion:  words,  which  are,  in  fact,  the 
signs  of  the  ideas  of  things,  are  too  often  re- 
garded as  the  things  themselves :  and,  when  it  is 
considered,  that  the  signs  have,  in  many  cases, 
been  affixed,  and  generally  received,  while  the 
nature  of  the  things  was  but  imperfectly  known ; 
or  that,  even  where  correctly  affixed  in  the  first  in- 
stance, they  have  afterwards,  from  various  causes, 
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been  perverted  in  their  common  acceptation;  it 
is  most  evident,  that  in  all  such  cases,  wherever 
we  allow  our  minds  in  argument  to  substitute  the 
sign  for  the  thing  signified,  we  begin  in  error, 
and  must,  of  course,  conclude  in  it. 

It  is  the  business  of  Etymology  to  render  this 
abuse  less  dangerous  by  weighing  the  value  of 
words,  and  ascertaining  their  truth  or  falsehood ; 
that  is,  their  agreement  or  disagreement,  in  fact, 
with  the  ideas  for  which  they  stand  in  common 
acceptation.  However  simple  and  unassuming 
the  task  here  assigned  may,  at  first  sight,  appear, 
it  will  be  found,  on  a  larger  examination,  to  be  of 
a  very  high  and  extensive  nature.  As  the  human 
mind  is  everywhere  essentially  the  same,  language 
must  everywhere  proceed  on  the  same  principles ; 
as  men  are  everywhere  distinguished  by  differ- 
ence of  climate  and  condition,  language  must 
everywhere  have  assumed  different  idioms.  The 
etymologist,  therefore,  must  combine  universal  or 
philosophical  with  particular  grammar;  he  must 
develop  the  principles  of  all,  he  must  collect  the 
idioms  of  each  language.  To  develop  the  prin- 
ciples, it  is  necessary  that  he  should  have  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  nature,  in  which 
they  arise :  to  collect  the  idioms,  he  must  have 
examined  those  circumstances  in  the  geography 
and  history  of  nations,  which  have  produced 
them. 

In  pursuing  the  inquiries,  to  which  these  re- 
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marks  lead  us,  and  according  to  the  division 
naturally  suggested  to  us,  it  does  not  seem  neces- 
sary to  take  any  part  in  the  disputes,  which  have 
arisen  on  the  origin  of  language.  This  is,  indeed, 
a  question  of  the  most  interesting  nature;  but 
the  surest  conclusion  to  which  we  can  bring  it, 
will  be  but  probably  true,  and  can  very  little 
affect  the  practice  of  the  eytmologist.  Whether 
the  primitive  roots  of  language  were  at  first  re- 
vealed by  the  Creator,  arbitrarily  invented  by 
man,  or  constituted  according  to  necessary  prin- 
ciples from  a  resemblance  between  the  sounds 
and  the  things  to  be  signified  (a  theory a  which 
has  been  invented  and  maintained  by  a  French 
philosopher,  with  a  singular  combination  of  talent 
and  industry) ;  whichever  of  these  suppositions 
we  allow  for  truth,  or  whether  we  admit,  which 
may  seem  more  probable,  the  combined  opera- 
tions of  all;  still  the  derivations  of  language 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question ;  and  it  is 
only,  when  employed  on  them,  that  we  are  use- 
fully employed,  or  that  we  can  produce  any 
certain  result.  Whenever  we  have  traced  a  word 


a  Dans  ce  petit  nombre  de  germes,  ou  d'articulations,  le  choix 
de  celles  qu'on  veut  faire  servir  a  la  fabrique  d'un  mot,  c'est  a  dire 
au  nora  d'un  objet  reel,  est  physiquement  determine  par  la  nature, 
et  par  la  qualite"  de  1'objet  meme ;  de  maniere  a  depeindre,  autant 
qu'il  est  possible,  i'objet  tel  qu'il  est,  sans  quoi  le  mot  n'en  donne- 
rait  aucune  idee.  Traite  de  la  Form  Mecanique  des  Langues, 
Disc.  Prel. 
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up  to  an  acknowledged  primitive,  we  should  con- 
sider our  search  concluded.  Beyond  this  we  do 
not  proceed  on  established  principles,  and,  there- 
fore, even  if  successful,  we  should  fail  of  pro- 
ducing decisive  conviction.  In  a  science,  which 
presents  so  many  temptations  to  be  fanciful,  it  is 
better  to  do  too  little,  trusting  only  to  evidence, 
than,  in  attempting  to  do  more,  to  lose  ourselves 
by  the  unsteady  and  deceitful  light  of  conjec- 
ture. 

The  present  inquiry,  therefore,  will  rather 
examine  what  are  the  primitives  of  language, 
than  on  what  principles,  or  by  whom,  they  were 
first  formed.  The  primitives  of  language  must, 
of  course,  be  the  earliest  words  in  it;  and,  as  all 
words  are  the  expression  of  ideas  reflected  on 
the  mind  by  external  objects,  in  order  to  discover 
these  primitives  we  have  only  to  consider  what 
ideas  would  arise  the  earliest  in  the  mind  of  man, 
what  ideas  he  would  find  it  most  desirable,  and 
what  most  easy  to  express. 

All  ideas  are  sensible  or  intellectual b,  such  as 
arise  from  sensation  of  external  objects,  or  re- 
flection of  the  mind  internally  upon  itself.  It 
would  be  unnecessary  labour  to  demonstrate, 
that  the  first  of  these  must  arise  the  earliest  in 
the  breast  of  an  uncultivated  man.  In  fact,  the 
powers  of  his  mind  would  be  for  sometime  limited 

b  Locke's  Essay,  book  ii.  chap.  i. 
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to  them.  Without  commerce,  arts,  or  science, 
without  distinct  notions  of  property  or  civil 
government,  the  first  men  would  naturally  be 
intent  only  on  supplying  the  wants,  and  remedy- 
ing the  weaknesses  of  their  nature. 

Proceeding,  therefore,  on  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  should  seem,  that  the  first  efforts  of  men 
towards  language  would  be  to  assign  names  to 
the  sensible  objects  around  them,  and,  of  course, 
that  the  earliest  words  are  those  substantives  and 
verbs,  which  express  our  sensible  ideas c.  As 
soon  as  a  name  had  become  once  affixed  to  a 
particular  object,  it  was  easily  and  of  course 
transferred  to  every  object  presenting  a  similar 
appearance,  or  possessing  a  similar  nature ;  the 
word,  which,  in  its  first  institution,  was,  doubt- 
less, proper  to  the  individual,  becoming,  almost 
immediately,  common  to  the  species  d. 

But,  as  many  objects,  which  resembled  each 
other  in  all  essential  circumstances,  might  yet  be 
qualified  by  a  considerable  difference  in  their 
appearance  or  attributes,  it  would  very  early 
become  desirable  to  have  a  class  of  words  ex- 
pressive of  these  qualities.  To  form  these,  how- 
ever, required  a  greater  experience,  and  a  more 
complicated  operation  of  the  mind.  To  assign 
the  name  horse  to  a  particular  animal,  it  was  only 


c  A.  Smith's  Essay  on  the  Formation  of  Language. 
A  A  Smith's  Essay. 
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necessary  to  have  seen  the  one  individual  of 
the  kind ;  but  to  call  this  or  that  horse,  fleet,  or 
slow,  black,  or  white,  we  must  have  compared 
many  horses,  and  must  have  learned  to  abstract 
the  quality  of  speed  or  colour  from  the  actual 
essence  of  the  animal.  The  term,  which  at  first 
stood  for  the  whole  animal  in  concrete  with  all  its 
qualities,  now  becomes  expressive  generally  of 
the  species,  without  denoting  its  accidents;  and 
with  these  we  invest  the  individuals  on  com- 
parison of  one  with  the  other8.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  both  on  the  principle  of  facility  and 
necessity  of  expression,  that  adjectives  must  have 
been  of  later  datef  than  either  substantives  or 
verbs.  It  is  also  as  obvious,  that,  whenever  they 
denote  a  sensible  attribute,  they  must  have  imme- 
diately followed  them. 

Here,  then,  if  language  were  bounded  by  the 
objects  of  sense,  our  inquiry  into  its  principles 
would  be  brought  to  a  conclusion;  but  that, 
which  once  formed  the  whole  of  it,  has  become, 
by  the  gradual  progress  of  intellect  and  science, 
scarcely  more  than  a  considerable  part  of  it.  In 
this,  as  in  every  other  human  process,  time  has 
perfected  what  necessity  invented  The  mind  of 

e  A.  Smith's  Essay. 

f  This  observation  must  be  confined  to  primitive  adjectives,  as  a 
whole  class  of  substantives,  i.  e.  those  which  denote  quality  in  the 
abstract,  are  derived  from  the  adjectives  which  denote  it  in  con- 
crete, as  blneness  from  blue,  etc.  See  A.  Smith's  Essay. 
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man,  restless  and  inventive,  when  furnished  with 
the  means  of  communicating  its  sensible  ideas, 
would  not  long  be  content  without  the  power  of 
expressing  those  internal  workings  of  itself  upon 
itself,  of  which  it  was  proudly  conscious,  and  in 
which,  as  of  a  nature  more  spiritual  and  divine,  it 
more  especially  delighted.  Yet  to  communicate 
through  a  sensible  medium  that  which  had  in 
itself  nothing  of  sense,  might  have  appeared  at 
first  sight  an  impossible  undertaking ;  it  was  ac- 
complished, however,  by  means  not  more  wonder- 
ful for  their  efficiency  than  for  their  simplicity. 

On  a  close  examination  of  our  ideas,  it  will  be 
found,  that  those  which  are  intellectual,  are  uni- 
versally derived  from  those  which  are  sensible, 
however  they  may  appear  essentially  different  in 
their  nature.  Neither  of  them  are  innate,  but  all 
arise  from  experience :  we  see,  we  hear,  we  smell, 
we  touch,  we  taste ;  and  experience  of  the  effects 
resulting  from  this  exercise  of  the  senses  creates, 
immediately,  sensible ;  mediately,  intellectual ;  or 
reflected  ideas.  This  progress  of  ideas  from 
ideas  has  been  followed  in  the  formation  of  words 
to  express  them:  they  have  been  used  in  a 
primary  sense  to  signify  sensible  objects;  in  a 
secondary  or  derivative  to  communicate  intel- 
lectual perceptions  g.  And  this  plan,  so  wonder- 

?  See  Locke's  Essay,  book  iii.  chap.  i.  sect.  5.     In  addition  to  the 
examples  there  given,  we  may  observe  the  following  obvious  in- 
VOL.  II.  G 
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ful  at  first  sight,  is  strictly  in  the  usual  course  of 
nature.  That  mighty  mistress,  as  her  great 
Creator,  never  labours  in  vain ;  and,  where  one 
species  of  language  would  serve  for  both  pur- 
poses, it  would  have  been  against  the  eternal 
law  of  her  workings  to  have  formed  another. 
Thus  the  greater  part  of  language  is  but  constant 
and  repeated,  though  unobserved,  metaphor; 
and  when  the  master  critic  limits  the  Creator,  or 
indulges  the  poet,  in  the  use  of  that  figure,  his 
rules  must  be  understood  as  applicable  to  the 
quality,  and  not  to  the  quantity ;  the  latter  it  is 
impossible  to  limit:  and  so  far  is  it  from  being 
appropriated  to  the  works  of  fancy,  that  it  is 
scarcely  in  our  power  to  enunciate  the  plainest 
proposition  in  science,  or  the  simplest  precept  in 
morals,  without  a  metaphor. 

But  however  satisfactorily  this  principle  will 
account  for  the  formation  of  the  words  by  which 
we  express  our  intellectual  ideas,  still  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  a  difficulty  will  remain,  with 


stances  from  De  Brosses.  "  To  desire,"  and  "  to  consider,"  are 
from  sidus ;  "to  contemplate"  from  templum,  signifying  originally 
the  heaven  ("ccelum,  qua  fruimur,"  says  Varro,  "templum  dic- 
tum"); "to  deliberate"  from  libra;  "to  impede"  from  pes ;  "to 
reflect"  from  flecto ;  "  to  remark"  from  march,  the  end  or  boundary ; 
"to  reply"  from  plico;  "to  doubt"  from  duo;  "to  incline"  from 
K\ivb).  Mr.  Harris  argues  to  the  same  conclusion  from  the  trans- 
ference of  the  signification  of  prepositions  from  relations  of  place 
to  intellectual  relations.  Hermes,  268. 
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regard   to   that   class   of  words   which   may  be 
called  the  definitives  of  language.     To  have   a 
particular   name    for   every   individual   of  every 
species  would  have  been  not  merely  inconvenient, 
but,  in  process   of  time,  physically  impossible; 
yet  to  have  but  one  name  for  a  whole  species 
would  have  been  to  render  language  very  little 
effective  of  its  true  purpose,  unless  we  had  some 
additional  means  of  defining   any  particular  in- 
dividual, selected  from  the  species.     The  want  of 
such  a  definitive  was  at  first,  perhaps,  supplied 
by  gesture  and  action;  but  these  could  only  avail 
while  the  object  was  present.     Now,  as  absent 
individuals  were  often  the  subject  of  conversation, 
it   became   necessary   to   constitute  a  particular 
class  of  words,  which  might  be  applicable  to  every 
case  coming  under  these  circumstances.     These 
words,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  rest  of 
language,  seem,  like  the  characters  we  write,  to 
be    entirely   of  an    arbitrary    and    conventional 
nature.     Under  the  name  of  pronouns  and  arti- 
cles they  have  grown  familiar  to  us,  and  strike  us 
with  little  wonder ;  but  they  are  in  truth  amongst 
the  most  marvellous  and  wonderful  contrivances 
of  language,  the  want  of  which  we  should  very 
sensibly  feel,  and  for  the  formation  of  which  we 
can  least   of  all  account11.      Accordingly,  if  we 
examine  the  language  of  children,  we  shall  find 

h  A.  Smith's  Essay. 
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these  to  be  among  the  last  words,  in  the  use  of 
which  they  are  perfect;  we  shall  observe  them 
for  ever  repeating  the  noun,  instead  of  sub- 
stituting the  pronoun,  and  by  notion  or  gesture 
imperfectly  supplying  the  use  of  the  article. 

Language  has  thus  been  examined  on  its  ge- 
neral principles;  and  the  following  conclusions 
important  to  etymology  have  resulted ;  that,  as 
sensible  ideas  are  the  earliest  which  arise  in  the 
human  mind,  and  as  words  are  the  signs  of  ideas, 
the  primitives  of  language  are  those  which  com- 
municate our  sensible  ideas ;  that,  as  our  earliest 
are  the  source  of  our  latest  ideas,  so  also  the 
words  which  express  the  former,  have  given  rise 
to  those  which  denote  the  latter.  From  this 
point  a  new  era  may  be  said  to  take  its  beginning, 
when  man,  not  content  with  mere  communication 
of  his  ideas,  became  ambitious  of  elegance  and 
rapidity,  entering  as  it  were  a  fruitless,  though 
tempting  race,  against  the  vivacity  and  speed 
of  thought  itself.  Language  was  no  longer  to  be 
the  instrument  merely,  but  the  image  also  of  our 
ideas,  which  was  to  arise  in  correspondence  to 
the  perceptions  of  the  mind,  as  truly,  and  as 
instantaneously,  as  the  reflection  of  a  substance 
presented  before  the  polished  surface  of  a  mirror. 

It  was  by  a  reasoning  of  this  sort,  that  Home 
Tooke  arrived  at  the  foundation  of  his  excellent 
theory  of  language.  Considering  that  man  would 
probably  proceed  in  the  improvement  of  this,  as 
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he  had  in  that  of  everything  else  of  which  he 
made  use,  he  carefully  separated  the  necessaries 
from  the  luxuries  of  language,  all  that  was  calcu- 
lated for  mere  communication  from  that  which 
served  to  make  the  intercourse  speedy  and  ele- 
gant. He  then  saw,  that  the  former  made  up  the 
elements  of  language,  and  that  the  latter  might 
be  reduced  to  abbreviations  or  corruptions  of 
those  elements.  This  was  a  doctrine,  new,  per- 
haps, in  its  application  to  the  English  language ; 
but  Plato  had  laid  its  foundation  when  he  as- 
serted, that  all  words  were  nouns  or  verbs :  and 
this  general  assertion  was  experimentally  proved 
with  reference  to  all  the  Hebrew  particles,  by  a 
learned  German  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century '. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  second  branch  of  our 
subject,  the  etymological  consideration  of  the 
idioms  of  language,  it  may  be  proper  to  pause 
for  a  moment,  and  regard  with  attention  the 
mighty  wonders  we  have  been  tracing.  The 
influence  of  habit  is  in  no  instance  more  strongly 


'  Particulae  separatae,  si  non  omnes,  certe  pleraeque  sua  natura 
sunt  nomina.  Hanc  thesin,  licet  hactenus  novam  et  inauditam, 
verissimam  tamen  esse,  praesentes  tibi  persuadere  poterunt  pagellae. 
His  enim  cum  cura  perlectis,  facile  intelliges  omnes  omnino 
Ebraeorum  particulas  separatas  aut  nomina  esse  aut  verba.  Christ. 
Koerber.  Lex.  Partic.  Hebraear,  1734. 

1  am  informed  that  a  great  part  of  Mr.  Tooke's  theory  may  be 
found  in  the  preface  to  Wachter's  Lexicon  Germanicum. 

G3 
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or  universally  felt,  than  in  rendering  us  indifferent 
to  the  contemplation  of  objects  entitled  to  our 
liveliest  admiration.  This  is  remarkably  the  case 
with  language ;  to  the  dumb  it  must  be  a  never- 
failing  source  of  wonder  to  behold  the  rapid  com- 
munication kept  up  with  so  little  difficulty  and 
labour,  or  rather  with  so  entire  an  absence  of 
both :  but  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  use  of  this 
communication  from  times  so  early,  that  its 
beginning  is  beyond  their  recollection,  lose  all 
sense  of  its  wonderful  nature,  and  that,  perhaps, 
the  more  completely  from  the  very  excellence  of 
its  speed  and  facility.  Yet  for  the  creation  of 
the  most  simple  word  we  write,  an  intimate  union 
must  take  place  among  four  things,  which  appear 
to  have  in  nature  no  connection  or  similarity  sub- 
sisting between  them;  an  external  object  must 
create  an  internal  idea,  which  must  be  expressed 
by  an  articulate  sound,  and  that  sound  embodied, 
as  it  were,  in  an  arbitrary  character.  But  lan- 
guage is  something  more  than  a  mere  collection 
of  such  words:  to  form  a  right  notion  of  it  we 
must  invest  it  with  powers  of  accommodating 
itself  to  all  the  nicely-varying  shades  of  feeling 
and  desire,  of  adapting  itself  to  all  our  circum- 
stances, and  all  our  wants :  in  a  word,  we  must 
look  upon  the  human  mind  as  infinite  in  its 
operations,  and  measure  language  only  by  that 
infinity.  Then,  indeed,  our  feelings  will  be  not  of 
unmixed  wonder :  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all 
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good  things  will  arise  with  irresistible  power, 
when  we  consider  language  in  this  its  amazing 
progress,  from  a  bare  covering  to  the  wants  of 
savage  life  up  to  the  full  and  gorgeous  array  of 
civilized  intercourse:  when  we  behold  it  glow- 
ing in  the  song  of  the  poet,  and  distinct  in  the 
subtlety  of  the  philosopher :  as  the  source  of  our 
purest  pleasures,  and  the  channel  of  our  most 
useful  knowledge  :  as  painting  the  brightest 
visions  of  fancy,  the  loftiest  examples  of  history, 
and  the  holiest  precepts  of  morals  :  above  all, 
when  we  regard  it  as  the  flaming  chariot  of  the 
oracles  of  God,  dispensing  light,  and  heat,  and 
life  eternal  to  every  inhabitant  of  every  region 
under  heaven. 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  we  have  attempted 
to  ascertain,  as  far  as  was  material  to  the  ety- 
mologist, the  principles  upon  which  language  is 
founded,  and  with  reference  to  which  it  must  be 
everywhere  the  same :  it  remains  to  consider  the 
nature  of  those  causes  which  affect  it  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  with  reference  to  which  it  must  be 
everywhere  more  or  less  different.  Information 
on  this  head  is  manifestly  indispensable  to  ety- 
mology ;  for  words  in  the  course  of  their  migra- 
tions undergo  changes  so  various,  and  so  essen- 
tial, that  it  would  be  a  vain  labour  to  attempt  to 
follow  them  without  some  general  rules,  by  which 
we  may  detect  them  under  their  different  dis- 
guises. 
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It  must  be  here  remembered,  that  words  alone 
form  the  true  province  of  etymology;  we  are, 
therefore,  to  lay  totally  out  of  our  consideration 
those  varieties  which  consist  in  the  usage  of  par- 
ticular phrases.  Under  this  restriction  all  the 
idioms  of  language  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  each  to  be  assigned  to  a  different  de- 
scription of  causes.  The  variations  which  a  word 
undergoes,  must  be  either  in  its  form  or  signifi- 
cation :  the  first  may  be  traced  to  physical,  the 
last  to  moral  influences.  Under  the  former  of 
these  causes  are  to  be  ranged  such  accidents  of 
climate,  nutrition,  or  education,  as  affect  the 
anatomy  of  the  vocal  organs  ;  while  the  idea  of 
moral  influences  will  include  all  such  circumstances 
of  history,  government,  or  manners,  as  denote,  if 
they  do  not  create,  the  national  character  of  a 
people.  Thus,  for  example,  that  ovceWw  in  Greek 
should  become  specto  in  Latin,  without  any  alter- 
ation of  meaning,  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  physical 
variety  in  the  organs  ;  but  that  aper^,  virtus,  virtu, 
and  virtue,  should  all,  without  any  material  alter- 
ation of  form,  have  acquired  significations  more 
or  less  dissimilar,  can  only  be  occasioned  by  a 
corresponding  variety  in  the  character  of  the 
nations  using  them k. 

k  It  may  be  objected  to  this  arrangement,  that  in  many  instances 
the  roughness  or  smoothness  of  a  language  has  been  apparently 
affected,  not  by  physical  causes,  but  by  the  character  of  the  people. 
Italian  words,  for  example,  are,  in  most  instances,  altered  from  the 
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First,  then,  of  the  physical  varieties.  Every 
nation  in  the  formation  of  its  language  has  pro- 
ceeded with  a  mechanism,  if  the  expression  may 
be  allowed,  in  some  sort  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
facility,  with  which  the  natives  use  this  or  that 
organ  in  this  or  that  order  of  sequence,  has  de- 
termined the  mechanism  ;  and  this  facility  is  itself 
produced  in  a  wonderful,  but  perhaps  unaccount- 
able manner,  by  the  influence  of  climate,  mode  of 
sustenance,  and  other  accidents  of  a  physical 
nature.  The  peculiarities  thus  arising  may  be 
compared  to  the  manners  of  different  schools  of 
painting;  the  same  implements  are  used  by  all, 
but  by  each  in  a  different  way ;  and  this  differ- 

Latin,  by  giving  them  a  more  liquid  and  vocal  sound,  a  circumstance 
which  seems  the  result  of  a  similar  alteration  in  the  characters  of 
the  two  people.  Here,  on  a  closer  examination,  it  will  perhaps  be 
found  that  we  have  imputed  as  a  cause  what  is  but  a  coincident 
and  similar  circumstance.  The  Italians  are  an  effeminate  nation, 
and  their  language  has  a  peculiar  softness — therefore,  it  is  said, 
the  latter  circumstance  is  an  effect  of  the  former.  But,  it  may  be 
asked,  had  not  their  language  attained  to  all  its  softness  while  the 
Italian  soldiers  were  conspicuous  for  their  bravery  ?  The  savage 
Lombards  were  surely  not  more  effeminate  than  the  degenerate 
people  whom  they  enslaved :  yet  the  latter  were  still  using  a  lan- 
guage as  harsh  at  least  as  that  of  Cicero  or  Caesar,  whilst  among 
the  former  this  soft  and  musical  dialect  originated.  In  fact,  the 
strength  or  softness  of  words  is  no  criterion  or  consequence  of  the 
national  character  :  the  Greek  of  Homer  or  Xenophon  is  as  smooth 
and  liquid  as  that  of  Polybius  or  Plutarch  ;  and,  if  we  follow  their 
unfortunate  country  down,  even  to  the  degradation  of  the  present 
day,  we  shall  perceive  no  correspondence  between  the  softness  of 
their  words  and  the  effeminacy  of  their  character. 
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ence  furnishes  the  safest  clue  to  the  origin  of  the 
production. 

Thus  it  is  observed  that  the  northern  nations 
of  Europe  have  a  remarkable  strength  and  ac- 
tivity in  the  nasal  and  labial  organs;  the  southern, 
on  the  contrary,  pronounce  guttural  and  asperated 
sounds  with  greater  facility.  Many  letters  exist- 
ing in  one  alphabet  have  no  character  to  express 
them  in  another ;  and  the  natives  of  one  country 
are  often  wholly  unable  to  articulate  sounds  which 
are  familiar  to  those  of  another l. 

Remarks  of  this  nature  are,  at  first  sight,  liable 
to  the  imputation  of  being  trivial  and  unimport- 
ant 5  but  their  value  will  be  more  highly  and  more 
duly  appreciated,  if  considered  with  reference  to 
their  important  results.  This  is  certain,  that  a 
system  of  such  remarks,  carefully  collected,  would 
be  of  the  highest  practical  service  to  etymology  m. 
And  not  to  etymology  alone:  the  sciences,  like 
the  arts,  are  so  beautifully  and  harmoniously 
connected,  that  it  is  impossible  to  advance  a  step 
in  any  one  of  them  by  the  light  of  truth  without 
throwing  a  beam  to  clear  up  the  darknesses  of 
another.  In  this  way  the  successful  etymologist 
will  often  disentangle  the  difficulties  of  history, 
and  distinguish  that  which  is  true  from  that 


1  De  Brosses,  vol.  i.  p.  53,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  407. 
m  I  am  informed  that  this  has  been  done  by  Lluyd,  in  the  preface 
to  his  Archaeologia. 
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which  is  mythological  or  fabulous.  For  example, 
the  ancient  name  of  Carthage,  Byrsa,  was  the 
same  word  which  the  Greeks  used  to  express  a 
hide  ;  and  on  this  coincidence  that  inventive  and 
fanciful  people  founded  the  commonly  received 
fable  of  its  origin.  But  when  we  are  told  n,  that 
in  the  Phoenician,  where  of  course  we  should 
look  for  the  name  of  a  Tyrian  colony,  the  letter  s 
precedes  the  rt  wherever  in  Greek  it  follows  it, 
we  shall  discover  at  once  the  true  name,  and  its 
rational  meaning,  restoring  it  to  busrah  or  bosra, 
a  citadel  or  fortress. 

It  will  be  more  difficult,  secondly,  to  arrange 
and  exemplify  the  effects  produced  on  language 
by  moral  causes  ;  not  that  they  are  less  certain, 
or  less  important,  but  because  they  are  more 
subtle,  more  general,  and  more  complicated  in 
their  operations.  Whatever  tends  in  any  way  to 
characterize  the  moral  or  political  state  of  a 
people,  its  government  and  constitution,  laws  or 
customs,  revolutions  or  wars,  religion  or  civiliza- 
tion ;  in  a  word,  whatever  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar 
mode  of  thinking,  will  in  the  same  degree  neces- 
sarily produce  a  peculiar  mode  of  speaking.  Not, 
indeed,  that  the  word  itself  will  always  be  found 
to  vary ;  the  mind  of  man  seems  more  intent  on 
expressing  its  ideas  with  celerity  than  with  cor- 
rectness. If  it  has  not  at  hand  the  very  instru- 

n  De  Brosses,  vol.  ii.  p.  411. 
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ment  which  it  wants,  it  seizes  that  which  is  the 
most  nearly  suited  to  its  purpose,  choosing  rather 
to  pervert  an  existing  word,  than  to  create  a  new 
one.  Thus,  when  a  new  dispensation  was  to  be 
revealed  to  mankind,  and  a  new  order  of  moral 
beings,  as  it  were,  of  new  virtues,  and  new  doc- 
trines, to  be  called  into  existence,  we  find  the 
sacred  penmen  expressing  them  imperfectly  by 
words  already  in  use :  applying  the  doctrinal 
terms  of  the  Old  Testament  to  an  analogous 
rather  than  an  exact  signification  in  the  New. 

This  imperfection  of  language,  which  ranges 
many  dissimilar  ideas  under  the  same  expression, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties0,  which  the 
etymologist  has  to  encounter.  It  is  found,  too, 
more  frequently  in  intellectual  words,  where  it  is 
less  easy  to  trace  or  correct  it.  In  words  expres- 
sive of  sensible  objects,  the  original  presents 
itself  to  every  mind  under  appearances  so  nearly 
the  same,  that  an  improper  use  of  the  term  is 
instantly  and  universally  detected :  but  in  abstract 
and  intellectual  words,  there  being  no  visible 
standard,  every  one  figures  to  himself  the  original 
in  his  own  way ;  and  all  use  the  same  term,  while 
the  ideas  of  each  may  be  essentially  different. 
The  farther  the  word  advances  from  its  primitive 
root,  and  the  more  often  it  is  compounded,  the 
more  essential  and  complicated  will  the  perversion 

0  De  Brosses,  vol.  ii.  p.  219. 
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become.  If  men  differ  in  their  ideas  of  the 
simple  things,  they  will  probably  differ  still  more 
widely  when  the  same  things  are  in  union :  when 
intellectual  may  be  blended  with  sensible,  and 
the  metaphorical  image  of  one  word  joined  to  the 
simple  acceptation  of  another. 

In  this  way  words  will  often  be  found,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  true  and  original  meaning,  to  have 
acquired  another  by  inference  or  implication ;  the 
latter  indeed,  in  many  cases,  totally  obliterating 
the  former.  Etymology,  when  it  traces  such 
words  to  their  roots,  or  resolves  them  into  then- 
constituent  parts,  will  only  give  us  their  simple 
meaning.  We  must  examine  into  the  moral 
causes  above  enumerated,  to  arrive  at  the  adsci- 
titious  signification,  which  has  prevailed  over  the 
true  import  of  the  term.  Thus  on  any  bare 
principles  of  derivation,  or  composition,  we  should 
be  led  to  imagine,  that  the  terms  comic,  pagan* 
villain,  and  rustic,  were  all  expressive  of  the  same 
ideap.  Other  sources  of  information  must  be 
consulted  to  account  for  their  present  usage:  a 
Grecian  custom  will  explain  comic;  an  historical 
fact  in  the  progress  of  Christianity  has  affixed  to 
pagan  its  present  meaning  ;  and  the  national 
abhorrence  of  slavery  has  determined  the  usage 
of  villain,  as  of  knave;  while  the  term  rustic, 


P  See  Dr.  Campbell's  Prelim.  Dissert,  to  the  Translation  of  the 
Gospels. 
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having  alone  suffered  by  none  of  those  moral 
influences,  alone  retains  its  true  and  etymological 
signification. 

In  the  application,  therefore,  of  etymology  to 
any  language,  we  must  consider  everything  re- 
lating to  the  history  of  those  who  speak  it,  as 
a  necessary  part  of  our  study.  And  the  principle 
on  which  this  rule  is  founded,  is  exceedingly 
simple  and  decisive :  we  are  hereby  enabled  to 
put  ourselves  in  the  same  situation  with  those 
who  first  imposed  the  name,  and  are  in  a  degree 
actuated  by  the  same  impulses,  which  subse- 
quently applied  to  it  a  different  signification.  An 
acquaintance  with  such  circumstances  fills  up  the 
connection  between  the  root  and  the  branch; 
and  makes  that  a  reasonable  deduction,  which  at 
first  appeared  a  capricious,  or,  at  best,  an  in- 
genious conjecture. 

Still  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  arrangement 
which  has  been  attempted  above,  is,  however  ex- 
tensive, far  from  complete,  and  fails  in  compre- 
hending or  accounting  for  all  the  varieties  of 
language.  The  truth  is,  that  there  are  many  of 
them  so  anomalous  in  their  nature,  that  they 
baffle  all  our  attempts  to  class  them  regularly,  and 
can  only  be  considered  as  the  children  of  chance, 
or  that  wild  caprice  which  will  ever  appear  more 
or  less  in  the  works  of  man.  Whenever  these 
occur,  the  etymologist  must  be  left  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  common  sense;  a  quality  which, 
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though  not  all-sufficient,  is  yet  indispensable  to 
his  success.  Indeed,  to  the  want  of  it  are  to  be 
ascribed  those  failures  which  have  attached  not 
merely  ridicule  on  the  professor,  but  disgrace  on 
the  science ;  when  the  widest  range  of  learning, 
and  the  most  unwearied  industry,  have  served 
only  to  generate,  or  to  nourish,  the  most  un- 
reasonable errors. 

It  remains  for  us,  in  conclusion,  to  point  out  a 
few  practical  rules,  which  result  from  all  that  has 
been  hitherto  said.  The  etymologist  appears  to 
have  a  double  object  in  view;  the  classification 
of  the  words  of  a  language  within  itself,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  primitives  of  those  words,  which 
have  been  introduced  from  other  dialects.  It  is 
evident,  that  he  must  consider  the  idiomatic 
varieties  of  language  to  enable  him  to  accomplish 
the  latter  object  ;  while  its  principles,  traced 
according  to  the  analysis,  which  has  been  at- 
tempted above,  will  lead  him  to  the  former.  In 
proportion  as  the  language  on  which  he  is  em- 
ployed is  more  or  less  simple  and  uncompounded, 
he  will  have  to  recur  more  or  less  frequently  to 
these  respective  sources  of  information.  If  he  is 
engaged  in  developing  a  dialect  so  ancient  and 
pure  as  the  Hebrew,  it  will  be  almost  his  only 
object  to  arrange  the  words  according  to  the 
common  principles  of  language ;  but  the  English 
etymologist  will  be  almost  as  entirely  busied  with 
its  varieties;  his  object  will  be  to  divide  the 
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whole  according  to  the  different  sources  from 
which  the  parts  are  drawn;  to  trace  the  effects 
of  invasions  and  revolutions;  to  fix  the  dates 
when  this  or  that  class  of  words  became  natu- 
ralized; to  determine  what  is  left  among  us  of 
British  or  Roman,  Danish  or  Saxon;  what  we 
owe  of  improvement  or  debasement  to  France, 
Germany,  or  Italy ;  and  what  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered, not  as  attributable  to  one,  but  com- 
pounded of  many  of  these  elements. 

As  the  primary  business  of  language  is  the 
expression  of  ideas,  the  etymologist  will  conclude, 
that  no  syllable  or  letter  is  added  to  the  derivative 
without  the  concomitant  accession  of  an  idea.  As 
the  second  object  is  celerity  in  that  expression, 
he  will  be  prepared  to  encounter  abbreviation  in 
every  compounded  word  which  he  meets  with. 
And  lastly,  when  he  considers  the  subtle  and 
unsteady  nature  of  sound,  the  vehicle  of  language, 
the  rapidity  and  incorrectness  of  pronunciation, 
the  defects  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  some,  and 
of  hearing  in  others,  he  will  be  surprised  at  no 
excess  of  corruption,  which  his  industry  or  skill 
have  been  able  to  develop. 

On  these  three  principles  of  significance, 
abbreviation,  and  corruption,  is  founded  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  composition  of  words.  No  com- 
bination of  ideas  is  too  difficult,  because,  in  pro- 
portion as  we  unite  their  expressions,  we  abbre- 
viate them  ;  and  farther,  as  the  compounded 
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word  migrates  or  undergoes  (if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression)  the  attrition  of  vulgar  use,  it 
becomes  corrupted  to  suit  a  rapid  or  imperfect 
articulation.  The  names  of  places,  which  are  so 
often  in  the  mouths  of  the  common  people,  will 
best  exemplify  these  remarks. 

As  corruption,  however,  is  of  course  most 
busy  with  words  in  pronunciation,  the  language 
of  etymology  will  speak  more  to  the  eye  than  to 
the  ear.  All  changes  of  vowels  will  therefore  be 
considered  as  totally  immaterial  ;  and  even  the 
consonants,  which  proceed  from  the  same  organ, 
will  be  allowed  to  stand  for  one  another  in- 
differently, without  affecting  the  essence  of  the 
word.  Nay,  in  the  migration  of  a  word  through 
several  languages,  the  simple  difference  of  pro- 
nunciation will  be  sometimes  found  to  have 
changed  even  its  integral  parts.  Thus  as  the 
Italians  pronounced  "diurnus"  "djiorno,"  when 
the  French  borrowed  it  from  them,  and  found 
this  articulation  not  congenial,  they  dropped  the 
original  and  characteristic  letter,  retaining  the 
adscititious  one  in  their  journal  and  jo urq. 

No  difference  of  sound  then,  and  hardly  any  of 
form,  is  to  be  considered  as  alone  conclusive 
against  the  truth  of  a  derivation.  Probably  the 
violence  of  the  alteration  will  disappear,  if  we  are 

q  De  Brosses,  vol.  ii.  p.  150. 
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able  to  trace  it  through  its  different  gradations. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  luco  canens 
and  rossignol;  yet  there  is  nothing  incredible  in 
their  connection,  when  traced  through  luccinia, 
or  luscinia,  lusciniola,  and  the  Italian  usignuolo*. 
But  the  language  of  etymology  speaks  still  more 
strongly  to  the  mind  than  to  the  eye :  and,  where 
there  is  an  essential  and  irreconcilable  difference 
of  signification,  it  may  be  almost  universally  as- 
serted, that  the  one  word  is  not  then  primitive 
to,  or  derived  from,  the  other. 

It  will  sometimes  happen,  that  different  origins 
may  be  assigned,  with  equal  apparent  probability, 
to  the  same  word.  This  circumstance  has  given 
rise  to  an  objection  against  etymology,  that  it  is  a 
vague  and  uncertain  science,  whose  rules  may  be 
strictly  followed,  and  yet  in  the  same  case  may 
lead  different  minds  to  different  conclusions.  To 
this  it  may  be  answered,  that,  however  certain 
the  principles  of  an  art  may  be,  yet,  if  we  are  not 
possessed  of  all  the  knowledge  necessary  to  their 
right  application,  false  conclusions  will,  in  par- 
ticular cases,  be  always  liable  to  follow.  But, 
in  fact,  these  cases  occur  much  less  often  than  we 
are  apt  to  imagine.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the 
evidence  is  so  nicely  balanced,  that  there  is  no 
inclination  of  the  scale  on  either  side.  One 

r  De  Brosses,  vol.  ii.  p.  149. 
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opinion  will  rest  on  a  marvellous,  the  other  on 
a  probable  story;  one  will  be  grounded  on  a 
moral,  the  other  on  a  physical  appearance ;  in 
such  cases  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  equal 
weight  of  argument  on  both  sides.  Even  where 
they  do  occur,  we  shall  often  find,  on  closer 
inspection,  that  we  have  mistaken  two  kindred 
branches  for  distinct  roots,  and  that  what  we  have 
imagined  to  be  two  different  primitives,  are  them- 
selves from  some  common  origin,  one  generation 
higher.  In  fine,  the  error  will  not  be  found 
attributable  to  the  art,  so  often  as  to  the  neg- 
ligence or  ignorance  of  those  who  use  it ;  they 
have  been  content  to  conjecture  where  they  might 
have  explored,  or  have  assumed  premises,  when 
they  might  have  deduced  conclusions. 

From  such  faults  we  are  bound  to  suppose 
the  perfect  etymologist  entirely  exempt.  With 
sound  judgment,  extensive  learning,  arid  un- 
wearied industry ;  with  discrimination  equal  to 
the  difficult  task  of  weighing  opposite  testimonies; 
above  all,  with  a  mind  unfettered  by  system,  and 
unblinded  by  prejudice ;  exclusively  and  entirely 
enamoured  of  truth ;  he  must  advance  to  his  task 
properly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  dignity 
and  utility.  He  may  contend,  on  the  highest 
authority,  and  the  strongest  reasons,  that  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  words  can  scarcely  be  well 
acquainted  with  things  ;  and  he  may  feel  assured, 
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that  that  science  can  neither  be  uncertain  in  its 
theory,  nor  trivial  in  its  practice,  whose  prin- 
ciples are  laid  in  the  consitution  of  human  nature, 
and  whose  path  is  through  the  history  of 
nations. 

JOHN  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE, 

EXETER  COLLEGE. 
1813. 
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A  COMPARATIVE  ESTIMATE  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  AND  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES. 


IN  every  comparative  estimate  of  literary  merits 
it  must  be  evident,  that  some  difference  of  method 
will  be  necessary  as  ages  or  as  single  authors  are 
compared.  An  author  has  generally  one  uniform 
exceptionless  character ;  it  is  otherwise  with  an 
age.  Amongst  writers  of  the  same  period  even, 
diversity  of  individual  genius  will  create  some 
discordancy  of  general  manner.  In  the  case  of 
an  author  therefore  it  is  only  to  be  provided, 
that  no  peculiarity  be  omitted :  in  describing  an 
age,  it  is  not  less  necessary  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
that  confusion,  which  is  the  general  consequence 
of  minuteness,  than  to  guard  against  the  less 
fatal  consequences  of  omission. 

Yet  of  the  literature  of  every  age,  there  is 
commonly  some  one  prevailing  and  predominant 
character,  notwithstanding  the  conflicting  singu- 
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larities  of  individual  genius ;  and  it  is  with  this 
character  only,  that  general  criticism  is  con- 
cerned, however  distinguished,  and  however 
anomalous  may  be  the  exceptions.  In  our  own 
case,  even  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
though  uninfluenced  by  one  great  cause  of  assi- 
milation, the  control  of  popular  taste,  yet  pos- 
sessed this  in  common,  that  they  had  one  common 
rival  in  that  matchless  idea  of  perfection,  which 
they  all  seem  to  have  conceived  and  pursued 
alike,  though  unequally  and  partially  to  have 
attained. 

In  addition  to  the  general  task  however  of  ex- 
tricating a  common  description  out  of  a  discordant 
mass  of  national  literature,  there  is  in  the  present 
case  a  peculiar  difficulty,  resulting  from  the  in- 
tervention of  an  age  between  the  two  most  im- 
portant periods  of  the  last  two  centuries,  an  age 
connected  with  both,  and  yet  belonging  properly 
to  neither, — an  age  of  seceders  from  our  national 
genius,  of  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  our 
national  literature — an  age  in  which  English 
prose  had  lost  much  of  its  English  character, 
and  our  poetry,  by  the  mechanical  refinement  of 
its  numbers,  and  the  too  scrupulous  reduction  of 
its  vocabulary,  had  very  nearly  degenerated  into 
versification. 

Among  the  writers  of  this  intermedatie  era, 
those  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  Steele  and 
Addison,  and  Swift,  to  whatever  positive  praise 
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they  might  aspire,  will  he  necessarily  excluded 
from  any  comparative  estimate  of  the  literature  of 
the  two  centuries,  inasmuch  as  they  were  produced 
in  the  one,  while  they  flourished  in  the  other,  and 
consequently  ought  not  to  incline  the  balance  in 
favour  of  either.  Neither  can  we  adjust  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  poetry  of  the  two  centuries  from 
any  comparison  which  might  be  instituted  between 
Dryden  and  Pope :  for  admitting  them  to  be  each 
the  exclusive  property  of  that  century,  to  which 
they  respectively  belonged,  which  of  Pope  cannot 
be  admitted,  yet  do  they  not  express  the  genius 
of  the  two  centuries,  though  Dryden  partook 
more  largely  perhaps  of  the  intrepidity  and  ex- 
cursiveness  of  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth,  and 
Pope  was  a  model  of  correctness  to  many  of  the 
last.  Still  they  resembled  each  other  more  than 
they  resembled  their  neighbours,  each  in  his  own 
century ;  by  the  species  as  well  as  the  style  of 
their  poetry  forming  a  distinct  school  of  them- 
selves. It  will  be  useful,  however,  for  the  sake 
of  connection,  if  for  no  other  reason,  to  take  a 
short  survey  of  the  history  of  all  these  inter- 
mediate writers,  and  indeed  of  the  English  lite- 
rature generally,  which  intervened  betwixt  the 
two  great  characteristic  eras  of  Bacon  and  John- 
son. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  restoration  indeed 
when  that  which  Bacon  had  deprecated,  and  Mil- 
ton in  his  Tractate  of  Education  laboured  to 
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avert,  had  its  accomplishment.  Particular  sciences 
began  to  be  cultivated  to  the  neglect  of  universal 
philosophy.  Dryden  applied  himself  exclusively, 
as  a  prose  writer,  to  criticism,  and  Locke  princi- 
pally to  metaphysics.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  man, 
when  he  contracts  and  limits  his  pursuits,  rarely 
to  select  the  most  dignified.  Perhaps  too  these 
great  men  abstained  in  prudence  from  those  high 
themes  which  had  inflamed  the  whole  of  that 
century  (excepting  at  least  as  sources  of  poetical 
invective  or  mere  speculation),  willingly  retiring 
to  the  less  exalted  but  less  perilous  topics  of 
abstract  science,  and  elegant  literature. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  of  this  partition  and  mutila- 
tion of  science,  by  which  a  few  subordinate  sciences 
were  made  more  accessible,  but  no  one  was  left 
master  of  all,  the  immediate  consequence  was, 
that  minds,  which  had  hitherto  been  exercised 
and  expanded  by  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of 
knowledge,  contracted  along  with  their  contract- 
ing sphere,  and  sunk  into  comparative  weakness, 
while  they  neglected  to  call  forth  their  strength. 
But  even  of  the  learning  of  that  age,  partial  and 
incomplete  as  it  was,  not  all  were  possessed.  In 
emulation  of  a  licentious  court,  and  in  contempt 
of  that  severity  of  education  and  of  manners 
which  had  heretofore  prevailed,  dissipation  had 
everywhere  encroached  upon  study,  and  those 
hours,  which  had  formerly  been  spent  in  the 
closet,  were  now  devoted  to  less  innocent  pursuits. 
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To  this  undisciplined  age,  in  which  even  an- 
cient literature  had  fallen  into  disuse,  we  owe  the 
beginnings  of  that  implicit  submission,  in  our 
poets  especially,  to  the  taste  of  our  neighbours 
on  the  continent,  by  which  the  drama  was  long 
overrun  with  declamation  or  obscene  wit ;  and 
every  other  kind  of  poetry  became  strictly  didac- 
tic ;  giving  admission  indifferently  to  the  lessons 
of  the  moralist,  the  precepts  of  criticism,  and  the 
virulence  of  satire.  Yet  is  it  not  without  great 
hesitation  that  we  thus  pronounce  of  a  school, 
which  numbers  amongst  its  disciples  the  names  of 
Dryden,  Congreve,  and  Pope. 

But  the  revolution  gave  a  new  direction  to  the 
public  taste,  by  restoring  that  fondness  for  an- 
cient learning,  and  that  admiration  for  the  models 
of  antiquity,  which,  in  compliance  with  the  foreign 
prejudices  of  the  court,  had  been  merged  in  a 
servile  imitation  of  French,  and  Spanish,  and 
Italian  writers.  Classical  translation  then  again 
came  into  repute,  and  even  from  the  two  great 
advocates  of  the  continental  school,  we  inherit 
English  versions  of  Homer  and  Virgil. 

From  this  time  also  we  may  date  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  style  in  prose,  elegant  without  study, 
and  chaste  without  the  appearance  of  labour. 
Idleness  had  indeed  before  found  leisure  to  amuse 
itself  with  the  elegances  of  diction;  language  had 
been  broken  into  periods ;  and  the  English  reader 
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no  longer  wandered  lost  in  the  labyrinths  of  a 
sentence. 

It  was  about  this  conjuncture  when  the  classical 
was  superseding,  or  rather  was  in  competition 
with  the  continental  school;  when  learning  was. 
yet  neither  comprehensive  nor  common,  extensive 
nor  popular,  but  in  that  state  of  transition  in 
which  to  the  scholar  everything  appears  trite, 
and  to  the  general  reader  scholastic ;  and  when 
style  was  yet  too  involved  to  be  clear,  and  too 
rugged  to  please  by  its  smoothness,  that  Addison, 
the  first  of  our  periodical  writers,  arose  ;  infusing 
such  sweetness  into  language,  not  remarkable 
perhaps  for  discrimination  or  force,  that  criticism 
for  a  while  forgot  to  object,  and  emulation  was 
charmed  into  despair  of  improvement.  From  this 
time  was  every  pen  employed  in  courting  the 
graces  of  style,  which  were  exalted  into  the  only 
criterion  of  merit ;  the  circumstance  took  place  of 
the  essence  ;  and  elegance  usurped  all  the  ho- 
nours of  invention.  Such  is  the  domination  of 
genius,  the  tyrannous  force  of  one  great  example. 

But  if  the  subjects  of  our  early  periodical 
writers  are,  for  the  most  part,  trivial  and  unim- 
portant, it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  there  is 
a  state  of  intellectual  enervation,  in  which  the 
mind  not  only  refuses  all  wholesome  diet,  but 
requires  even  its  appetite  for  the  luxuries  of 
knowledge  to  be  stimulated  by  fictitious  excite- 
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ments.  It  ought  to  be  remembered  also,  that 
they  had  been  preceded  by  some  writers,  who, 
like  themselves,  aspired  to  be  popular,  by  Tillot- 
son,  Shaftesbury,  and  Temple ;  and  that  there  is 
a  reciprocation  of  causes  and  effects  by  which 
superficial  writers  produce  superficial  readers, 
and  are  produced  in  their  turn.  However  this 
be,  with  them  originated  that  first  pulsation,  as  it 
were,  by  which  knowledge  was  again  driven  to 
circulate;  for  by  them  the  public  curiosity  was 
directed  back  again  to  the  best,  but  forgotten 
ages  of  English  literature.  Milton  had  been 
commended  by  Addison,  and  from  Milton  the 
transition  was  easy  to  the  other  writers  of  the 
same  period. 

It  was  at  this  great  era,  when  elegance  had 
well  nigh  exhausted  every  art  to  please,  and  curi- 
osity was  more  usefully  busied  in  examining  those 
treasures  of  literature,  which  the  industry  of  our 
earlier  writers  had  amassed,  that  a  new  school, 
of  which  Johnson  was  the  founder,  appeared  ;  a 
school  between  which,  and  the  contemporaries  of 
Bacon,  there  subsist  many  great  points  of  differ- 
ence, well  worthy  of  a  particular  consideration : 
and  more  especially  as  they  are  common  to  the 
poets,  as  well  as  to  the  prose  writers  of  the  two 
periods  ;  to  Milton  and  Thomson  or  Goldsmith, 
as  well  as  to  Hooker  and  Paley,  and  partially  also 
to  Burke.  Let  it  therefore  be  considered  in  the 
first  place,  why  those  who  many  of  them  equalled, 
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at  least,  our  ancestors  of  the  seventeenth  century 
in  vigour  and  comprehension  of  mind,  fell  so  far 
beneath  them  in  the  extent  and  magnificence  of 
their  general  plans. 

It  may  be  observed,  indeed,  that  of  those  vast 
works  which  the  mind  begets  upon  its  own  re- 
flections, we  have  no  late  examples  either  in 
poetry  or  in  prose.  Even  of  his  mighty  genius, 
who  was  the  great  champion  of  English  literature 
in  the  last  century,  there  remains  no  single  monu- 
ment, which  is  not  a  bare  compilation,  at  all  equal 
to  his  fame.  His  noblest  original  and  insulated 
work  is  a  biographical  sketch,  and  the  fairest 
fruit  of  revirescent  poetry  is  a  description  of  the 
seasons. 

Of  this  comparative  inferiority  in  the  writers 
of  the  last  century,  the  chief  reason  is  to  be 
sought  in  their  habits  of  education,  and  of 
study.  If  some  of  them,  like  Milton,  thought  it 
necessary  to  season  and  prepare  their  minds  with 
all  generous  science  and  all  seemly  arts ;  yet  was 
their  knowledge  more  general  than  profound; 
diffused,  but  riot  deep;  nor,  like  that  of  their 
forefathers,  drawn  from  its  original  sources,  but 
caught  up  hastily  from  systems ;  not  the  mature 
fruit  and  enduring  result  of  their  own  studies, 
but  without  substance,  traditional  and  derived. 

It  is  not  such  knowledge,  however,  which  will 
either  enlarge  the  faculties,  or  furnish  the  mind 
for  any  great  enterprise  ;  which  will  either  sustain 
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the  necessary  waste  of  invention,  or  teach  the 
powers  to  expand.  There  is  a  dissipation  of 
mind  too,  differing  very  widely  from  that  enviable 
diffusion  of  thought,  which  can  attend  at  once  to 
the  little  and  the  great ;  there  is  a  dissipation  of 
mind,  an  unsteadiness  and  volatility  of  spirit, 
consequent  on  a  number  of  studies  easily  mastered 
and  irregularly  pursued,  which  is  very  hostile  to 
that  patience  of  inquiry,  that  unyielding  perse- 
verance and  intensity  of  thought,  requisite  for  all 
great  undertakings.  Similar  must  have  been  the 
consequence  of  too  frequent  an  intercourse  with 
detached  and  desultory  speculations,  such  as  were 
and  are  those  of  our  many  periodical  writers. 
Such  were  not  however  those  toilsome  researches, 
that  comprehensive  and  well  connected  course  of 
studies,  especially  theological  studies,  by  which 
our  forefathers  distended,  as  it  were,  all  their 
capacities  of  thought,  and  filled  out  all  their  con- 
ceptions ;  in  which,  as  in  a  palaestra,  they  exer- 
cised their  minds  unto  patience,  and  brought 
those  more  tumultuous  passions  into  subjection, 
which  are  the  veriest  enemies  to  prolonged 
labour.  Such  was  not  indeed  that  obsolete 
severity  of  education,  that  manly  discipline,  by 
which  our  ancestors  were  trained  up  and  inured 
to  those  hardy  exploits  of  the  pen,  whereby  they 
still  live  preeminent  above  their  posterity. 

The  next  great  cause  of  modern  inferiority  in 
this  particular  of  vastness  is  anticipation ;  partial 
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anticipations  of  every  grand  subject,  and  in  some 
cases  anticipation  of  excellence.  To  the  writers 
of  the  last  century  there  scarcely  remained  one 
great  theme  entire  and  untouched.  Some  corner 
at  least  of  each  had  been  preoccupied  to  set 
bounds  to  the  extent  of  their  plans.  Whereas 
our  ancestors  of  the  seventeenth  century  had 
almost  the  whole  kingdom  of  literature  unsub- 
dued before  them:  a  treasure  unrifled,  a  mine 
unwrought,  a  harvest  into  which  no  sickle  yet 
had  come.  To  them  was  open  the  entire  circle 
of  knowledge,  the  circumnavigation  of  science, 
of  which  no  coast  or  creek  had  yet  been  fully 
explored,  no  soundings  taken,  nor  charts  laid 
down.  In  this  liberty  of  expatiation  they  pos- 
sessed also  every  incitement,  which  a  sense  of  the 
most  perfect  independence  could  command,  in- 
dependence the  ruling  passion  of  every  aspiring 
mind.  For  having  few  subjects  preoccupied, 
they  had  of  course  few  books  to  which  they  could 
apply  for  aid.  Glorying  therefore  in  their  single 
unassisted  powers,  and  proudly  conscious  of  their 
solitary  strength,  they  became  great  by  their 
nakedness  of  help,  their  indigence  prompting 
their  exertions. 

So  jealous  are  poets,  however,  even  of  prede- 
cessors in  fame,  that  great  and  acknowledged 
excellence  in  a  master  of  any  one  species  of  their 
art  is  with  them  a  sufficient  reason,  why  in  that 
species  no  one  should  afterwards  even  endeavour 
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to  excel.  Anticipated  therefore  by  Shakspeare 
and  Milton  in  the  higher  departments  of  their  art, 
our  later  poets,  rather  than  follow  where  they 
did  not  hope  to  overtake,  descended  at  once  from 
these  elevations  to  a  lower  sphere,  and  betook 
themselves  to  the  humbler  task  of  description. 
For  a  similar  reason  perhaps  Johnson  became  a 
biographer,  and  Burke  condescended  to  live  not 
only  as  a  statesman  but  as  a  critic. 

We  shall  here  anticipate  a  part  of  what  we 
should  hereafter  have  to  observe  on  grandeur  of 
conception  as  distinct  from  grandeur  of  general 
design,  to  remark,  that  this  style  of  descriptive 
poetry,  adopted  by  our  modern  writers,  may  be 
one  reason  why,  in  their  particular  and  separate 
conceptions,  there  is  more  of  minuteness,  more  of 
reality,  and  less  of  that  magnificence  of  thinking, 
that  amazing  reach  and  expansion  of  mind,  that 
magic  of  the  soul,  which,  when  it  touches,  ele- 
vates and  sublimes  also  real  appearances,  adds 
dignity  of  feeling  to  truth  of  description,  investing 
nature  with  a  twofold  power  to  please.  The  old 
poets,  indeed,  while  they  had  less  of  that  paint- 
ing which  is  immediately  derived  from  external 
objects,  had  more  of  that  sublimity  which  resides 
in  the  mind,  the  sublimity  of  a  refined  and  lofty 
imagination,  the  visions  of  an  elated  spirit,  the 
creations  of  an  ardent  fancy,  unsubstantial,  imma- 
terial, without  form  and  bodiless.  Such  were 
the  creations  of  Milton. 
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But  to  proceed  in  accounting  for  this  modern 
defalcation  in  extent  and  grandeur  of  design,  let 
it  be  farther  remarked,  that  in  the  seventeenth 
century  there  were  few  or  no  general  readers, 
few  or  no  little  means  of  distinction,  by  which  a 
writer  might  then  pay  his  court  to  present  time, 
careless  of  that  which  was  to  come.  He  that  would 
then  be  distinguished  could  only  emerge  among 
his  few  learned  contemporaries,  and  could  only 
hope  to  live  along  with  them  by  something  on  a 
grand  scale,  something  that  posterity  might  be 
unwilling  to  forget.  There  were  giants  in  those 
days.  Nor  was  it  a  weak  motive  with  our  old 
writers,  that  upon  them  they  saw  devolved  the 
whole  credit  of  their  nation  among  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth.  Gathering  up,  therefore, 
their  whole  strength  for  one  great  and  voluminous 
effort,  for  one  mighty  struggle  of  immortality  and 
fame,  they  sunk  not  under  this  additional  weight 
of  obligation  which  was  laid  upon  them,  but  by 
one  and  the  same  high  endeavour  built  up  for 
ever  both  their  country's  glory  and  their  own. 
The  elasticity  of  a  powerful  mind  ever  increases 
with  the  pressure  imposed  upon  it. 

In  subordination  to  the  magnificence  of  their 
general  plans  the  next  great  characteristics  of  the 
old  writers  are  the  abundance  and  novelty  of 
their  matter ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  fertility  of 
their  invention.  Of  invention,  indeed,  as  it  re- 
gards the  augmentation  of  physical  science,  or  in 
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the  sense  of  discovery  in  arts  mechanical,  the 
consideration  belongs  to  others  than  to  him  who 
is  engaged  in  a  review  of  general  literature.  But 
between  invention  of  this  kind,  which  is  often 
accidental,  and  commonly  progressive,  and  inven- 
tion considered  as  an  intellectual  quality,  which 
may  be  embodied  in  the  writings  of  an  age,  and 
give  them  a  character,  there  is  a  very  wide  and 
intelligible  difference.  Of  the  comparative  defect 
of  this  quality,  therefore,  in  the  writers  of  the 
last  century,  let  us  proceed  to  examine  the 
causes. 

The  first  that  will  occur  to  every  one,  is  a 
cause  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made, 
as  contributing  to  detract  from  the  magnificence 
of  their  general  outlines,  not  indeed  preoccupa- 
tion absolute  and  entire,  but  the  successful  treat- 
ment of  many  great  subjects  by  preceding  writers. 
Yet  though  the  cause  itself  may  be  sufficiently 
obvious,  the  manner  in  which  it  operates  may  be 
easily  mistaken.  For  it  operates  not  by  pre- 
cluding altogether  the  possibility  of  farther  in- 
vention, nor  perhaps  by  much  narrowing  its 
almost  boundless  opportunities:  but  either  by 
superseding  the  motives  to  it,  as  opening  a  new 
avenue  to  fame  through  compilation ;  or  else  by 
creating  a  presumption  of  the  exhaustion  of 
original  matter,  and  so  furnishing  writers  with  an 
excuse  to  others  and  to  themselves  for  quietly 
taking  up  with  the  topics  and  arguments  of  com- 
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mon  place.  We  say  creating  a  presumption, 
because  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  no 
great  subject,  however  it  may  have  been  laboured, 
is  yet  quite  exhausted ;  that  no  one  has  yet  been 
stopped  in  the  achievements  of  thought  from 
having  reached  the  boundaries  of  knowledge. 
Still  the  presumption  of  such  an  exhaustion, 
wherever  it  operates,  is  tantamount  in  its  influ- 
fluence  to  the  fact.  "  Our  powers,  indeed,  owe 
much  of  their  energy  to  our  hopes  ;"  and  he 
that  has  once  persuaded  himself  that  nothing 
new  can  be  said,  will  labour  under  almost  the 
same  disability,  as  though  that  persuasion  were 
true.  Those  were  not  the  days  of  discovery, 
when  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  were  believed  to  be 
the  landmarks  of  the  world.  But  to  this  pre- 
sumption there  are  other  causes,  beside  a  partial 
anticipation,  which  seem  to  have  mainly  con- 
tributed. The  most  remarkable  is  the  influence 
of  certain  paradoxical  writers. 

It  was  not  the  praise,  indeed,  but  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  last  century,  to  have  abounded  in 
one  class  of  original  thinkers,  whose  claims  were 
founded  in  a  certain  affectation  of  singularity,  in 
a  gratuitous  contempt  of  all  current  opinion  and 
traditional  knowledge,  in  a  designed  aberration 
from  that  one  only  reasonable  style  of  writing, 
which  is  obvious  to  plain  understandings,  and  is 
at  once  the  admiration  of  the  vulgar  and  the  wise. 
To  this  they  added  a  most  entire  reliance  on 
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their  own  understandings,  and  something  little 
short  of  a  deification  of  human  intellect.  Hence 
they  indulged  in  all  sorts  of  fanciful  theories  and 
refined  speculations,  theories  the  most  strange 
and  unnatural,  materialism  and  idealism,  "urging 
and  invocating  their  own  spirits  to  give  oracles 
unto  them,  whereby  they  were  deservedly  de- 
luded ;"  searching  for  truth,  not  in  the  wide  cir- 
cumference of  God's  world  without,  but  in  the 
narrow  circle  of  their  own  little  worlds  within; 
setting  up  reason  in  opposition  to  authority,  and 
to  the  general  voice  of  mankind.  Whereas  the 
highest  result  of  human  reason,  the  noblest  attri- 
bute of  a  mind  truly  enlightened,  and  we  may 
add  truly  original,  is  a  respect  for  authority ;  not 
that  blind  respect  wrhich  forbids  the  questioning 
of  traditional  error,  but  a  respect  tempered  with 
wisdom.  Genuine  originality  is  the  offspring  of 
a  mind  naturally  sagacious,  informed  and  impreg- 
nated with  various  knowledge.  Reason  untaught 
by  authority,  and  unchastised  by  observation  and 
experience,  is  quite  inadequate  to  the  discovery 
of  anything  which  it  is  desirable  to  know.  Yet  is 
it  too  common  to  mistake  the  wanderings  of  a 
fanciful  mind  for  the  dictates  of  an  original  spirit; 
whereas  of  genuine  originality  the  very  essence  is 
truth;  to  deviate  from  which  is  not  to  invent, 
but  to  err.  Here  lay  the  great  mistake  of 
Berkely  and  Bolingbroke  and  Warburton  ;  and 
such  was  the  wilfulness  of  Hume.  How  much 
VOL.  n.  K 
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of  the  error  of  these  intellectualists,  the  eccen- 
tricity of  these  paradoxical  writers,  might  be 
traced  to  that  spirit  of  speculative  philosophy 
and  metaphysical  science,  to  which  the  writings 
of  Locke  had  given  esteem,  it  would  detain  us 
too  long,  and  it  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to 
inquire. 

Yet  from  them  the  presumption  seems  first  to 
have  arisen,  that  upon  the  great  subjects  which 
had  hitherto  exercised  the  human  understanding 
nothing  new  could  be  said  but  by  the  introduction 
or  revival  of  error.  It  was  a  saying  of  Goldsmith's, 
that  he  long  endeavoured  after  novelty,  until  he 
found  that  what  was  new  was  generally  false ;  and 
even  with  Johnson  it  was  a  favourite  maxim,  that 
a  writer  could  hardly  now  hope  to  add  one  new 
proposition  to  the  great  volume  of  Moral  Truth. 
To  this  presumption  it  contributed  not  a  little 
that  most  subjects  had  now  been  concluded  in 
systems,  from  which  time,  as  Bacon  well  observes, 
science  commonly  receives  small  or  no  augmenta- 
tion. It  is  an  error,  vulgar  indeed,  by  which 
consistency  is  mistaken  for  completeness,  and 
order  for  exhaustion ;  by  which  it  is  presumed, 
that,  where  there  is  no  opposition,  there  can  be 
no  accession ;  and  that  the  symbol  of  perfection 
is  roundness. 

But  if  there  were  many  who  thought  any  ex- 
tension of  knowledge  impossible,  there  were  more 
who  thought  it  unnecessary ;  who  were  content  to 
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seek  fame  by  the  tradition  and  illustration  of  that 
which  was  already  accumulated  in  books,  or  by 
the  communion  of  inquisitive  minds  had  now 
found  its  way  into  the  circles  of  polite  conver- 
sation. In  Johnson  there  is  even  a  magnanimous 
contempt  of  originality.  It  was  his  pride  to  en- 
force with  all  the  energies  of  his  ponderous  dic- 
tion truths  the  most  beaten  and  known.  He 
turned  not  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left 
in  quest  of  what  was  new.  Paley,  likewise,  it  is 
notorious,  renounces  any  title  to  any  other  praise 
than  that  of  a  compiler,  declining  even  to  cite  his 
authorities.  And  though  some,  like  Butler,  may 
haply  have  fallen  on  a  new  vein  of  thought,  yet  to 
enforce  and  apply,  to  exemplify  and  illustrate,  to 
methodize  and  arrange,  to  abridge,  digest,  and 
compile,  have  been  the  chief  employments  of  the 
last  fifty  years. 

The  contemporaries  of  Bacon,  on  the  contrary, 
Bacon  the  great  champion  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  as  Johnson  was  of  the  last,  lived  in  an 
age  almost  new  to  literature;  when  knowledge 
had  not  yet  become  traditional;  when  it  neither 
wandered  in  discourse,  nor  had  taken  up  its  more 
lasting  abode  in  the  standard  writings  of  the 
country,  in  the  writings  of  Hooker,  and  Taylor, 
and  Barrow,  and  of  Bacon  himself.  These  men 
were  the  founders,  as  it  were,  of  a  new  family. 
They  inherited  nothing ;  they  had  nothing,  but 
the  product  of  their  own  labours,  in  reversion. 
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Whatever  they  might  afterwards  possess,  and  be- 
queath, they  knew  they  must  first  acquire  by  dint 
of  patient  thought  and  laborious  study.  For  even 
the  writings  of  antiquity  had  been  but  partially 
read  before  that  time ;  and  either  through  igno- 
rance misunderstanding  them,  or  ingenuity  per- 
verting them,  more  imperfectly  applied  by  the 
schoolmen.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  therefore, 
if  our  old  writers,  and  especially  our  divines, 
made  so  profuse  a  display  of  that  learning,  which 
they  had  not  only  amassed  with  so  much  indi- 
vidual labour,  but  were  the  first  who  had  learned 
to  adapt,  without  distorting  it,  to  their  own  pur- 
pose ;  in  which  they  had  thus  a  kind  of  peculiar 
property  both  by  acquisition  and  use.  Nor  ought 
it  to  be  matter  of  surprise,  if  the  writers  of  the 
last  century,  inheriting  this  yast  patrimony  of 
knowledge,  were  not  unwilling  to  appropriate  it 
to  their  own  advantage ;  if,  provided  with  this 
vast  accumulation  of  matter,  they  disdained  not 
to  seek  fame  by  the  virtues  of  their  manner  in 
delivering,  and  illustrating,  and  condensing  it. 
It  is  perhaps  even  to  the  accumulation  of  his- 
torical matter  in  the  seventeenth  century,  we 
ought  chiefly  to  ascribe  it,  that  most  of  our 
modern  histories  also  are  compilations,  our  nar- 
rative as  well  as  our  argumentative  writings ;  that 
no  one  has  appeared  of  late  the  historian  of  his 
own  times. 

There  is,  however,  another  great  difference, 
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affecting  the  necessity  of  invention,  between  the 
last  two  centuries;  a  difference,  which  may  be 
referred  to  the  influence  of  our  periodical  writers, 
namely,  the  very  general  diffusion,  as  well  as  the 
great  accumulation,  of  knowledge  in  the  last  cen- 
tury; and,  as  a  consequence,  the  multiplication 
of  general  readers.  Many  things  in  earlier  times 
required  to  be  proved,  which  would  now  be  freely 
admitted.  Many  points  of  controversy  too,  which 
were  then  most  warmly  and  voluminously  agitated, 
have  now  sunk  to  rest.  We  may  state  many 
things  in  short  as  first  propositions,  which  the 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  to  win  as 
conclusions.  Hence  the  disciples  of  Johnson  are 
peremptory,  positive,  and  often  dogmatic.  The 
coevals  of  Bacon,  on  the  contrary,  are  ever  dis- 
trustful, ever  in  doubt,  and  always  endeavouring 
to  shut  up  some  avenue  of  escape,  and  by  care- 
fully keeping  their  conclusions  out  of  sight,  until 
they  have  marshalled  their  proofs,  to  surprise  us, 
as  it  were,  into  the  novelties  of  truth.  Nor  did 
the  proofs  themselves  lie  so  open.  To  reason 
from  acknowledged  principles  is  the  high  pre- 
rogative of  those  alone,  who  live  in  days  of  general 
information.  But  it  is  not  only  the  dispersion  of 
knowledge,  which  rendered  these  stratagems  of 
argument,  this  painful  prolixity  of  proofs  first 
unnecessary,  and  then  obsolete :  the  number  of 
general  readers  also,  increasing  along  with  the 
propagation  of  learning,  obliged  modern  writers 
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to  drop  all  that  elaboration  of  argument,  and  pro- 
fundity of  disquisition,  by  which  the  old  writers 
endeavoured  to  satisfy  every  scruple  and  cavilla- 
tion  of  their -own  minds,  but  which  to  us  of  less 
restless  and  inquisitive  spirits  appear  only  tedious 
and  impertinent. 

If  it  still  be  said,  that  they  also  had  readers  to 
consult,  as  well  as  their  successors,  let  it  at  least 
be  remembered  who  those  readers  were,  that  they 
addressed  themselves  chiefly  to  the  learned  few, 
who,  like  themselves,  were  incredulous  inquirers 
after  truth,  men  accustomed  to  weigh,  and  un- 
willing to  admit ;  men  who  would  receive  nothing 
which  had  not  been  formally  proved,  nor  concede 
anything  which  was  not  extorted*  Hence  the 
old  writers  commonly  adduced  and  exhausted 
every  variety  of  argument  upon  every  subject, 
never  thinking  they  had  said  enough,  while  any- 
thing remained  that  could  be  said.  To  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth,  therefore,  a  task  of  itself 
sufficiently  irksome,  was  added  in  their  case  the 
invention  of  reasons.  Invention,  indeed,  was 
their  peculiar  business,  and,  beyond  all  question, 
invention  is  their  distinguishing  praise. 

But  they  have  other  praises  scarcely  less  cha- 
racteristic. To  them  belong,  in  a  singular  man- 
ner, originality  and  grandeur  of  conception.  Now 
in  originality  there  is  something  implied  quite 
distinct  in  its  nature  from  what  we  understand 
by  invention,  though  commonly  found  in  union 
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with  it ;  something  that  relates  more  to  the  style 
and  manner,  than  to  the  matter  of  our  thoughts ; 
something  that  belongs  even  to  a  compiler,  when 
he  presents  another's  views  according  to  his  own 
mode  of  conception,  and  may  belong  in  a  less 
degree  even  to  a  translator,  when  he  seems  to 
follow  his  author  not  servilely,  but  as  a  guide. 
This  it  is  which  gives  a  character  of  individuality 
to  the  productions  of  an  original  mind.  This  it 
is  which  begets  an  air  of  freedom  and  freshness 
in  the  manner  of  thought,  nor  does  it  rarely 
manifest  itself  in  a  certain  boldness  and  temerity 
of  conception.  In  this  sense  even  the  learning  of 
our  old  writers  is  original.  Whatever  they  cited, 
and  they  cited  from  the  ancients  very  profusely, 
seemed  to  take  the  tone  and  temper,  the  very 
hue  and  complexion  of  their  own  minds,  to  as- 
similate and  fall  in  with  their  own  peculiar  cast 
of  thought.  Of  the  declension  of  this  originality 
then,  neither  implying  nor  excluding  the  invention 
of  new  matter,  it  remains  that  we  examine  the 
causes  in  order. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  indeed,  but  that  between 
originality  of  matter  and  of  manner  there  subsists 
a  very  intimate  connection,  inasmuch  as  he  who 
thinks  for  himself  is  likely  to  think  with  more 
freedom  than  he  who  thinks  at  the  suggestions  of 
another.  But  besides  that  originality  may  belong 
to  a  compiler,  as  it  does  to  Paley  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  decay  of  it  in  modern  times  extends 
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to  the  poets,  as  well  as  to  the  prose  writers ;  the 
poets,  who  may  indeed  imitate,  who  may  even 
copy  particular  passages,  but  cannot  abridge  or 
digest.  Hence  it  appears  that  of  this  decay,  the 
frequency  of  compilation  is  not  the  one  solitary 
cause. 

After  compilation,  then,  it  is  a  cause  not  un- 
worthy of  notice,  that  the  writers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury had  nearly  lost  all  that  impulse  which  the 
reformation  had  given ;  the  reformation,  that  great 
spring-time  of  English  literature ;  the  nativity,  as 
it  were,  and  very  cradle  of  our  national  genius. 
For  the  children  of  the  reformation  are,  indeed, 
the  great  supporters  and  pedestals  of  our  national 
fame.  To  the  reformation  we  are  indebted  for 
Hooker,  and  Hall,  and  Chillingworth,  and  even 
for  the  flower  of  our  countrymen,  Milton.  Nor 
can  it  be  doubted,  but  that  those  agitations  and 
convulsions  of  the  public  mind,  which  ever  ac- 
company any  great  change  in  public  opinion, 
especially  on  matters  of  such  eternal  importance, 
are  highly  favourable  to  the  excitation  of  dormant 
genius,  the  evolution  of  latent  powers.  They  say 
to  the  sluggard,  arise  ;  and  to  the  secret  one, 
come  forth.  They  speak  with  a  voice  which  not 
even  the  obstinacy  of  inveterate  indolence  can 
resist,  which  penetrated  even  to  the  dark  cells  of 
superstition.  At  the  reformation  the  mind  first 
again  recovered  its  liberty,  and  resulted  back  to 
its  native  independence  of  thinking.  This  was 
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that  universal  jubilee,  that  Egyptian  deliverance, 
that  enlargement  and  liberation  of  the  soul, 
whereby  it  was  rescued  from  the  subtleties  of  the 
schoolmen,  the  vanities  of  a  fearful  ignorance  ; 
and  having  escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of 
the  fowler,  it  took  its  flight  from  earth,  to  bring 
down  fire  from  heaven. 

But  what  was  more  than  all  this,  the  writers  of 
that  day  had  their  imaginations  warmed,  and 
their  conceptions  elevated  by  that  constant  con- 
versation with  the  Scriptures,  which  the  reforma- 
tion excited ;  the  Scriptures,  those  abundant 
repertories  of  all  that  is  vast  in  thought,  stu- 
pendous in  imagery,  and  magnificent  in  language. 
To  these  fountains  of  sublime  truth  they  made 
their  daily  pilgrimage,  and  their  nightly  visita- 
tions. Here  it  is  that  we  must  look  for  the 
reason,  why  there  are  passages  in  Hooker,  which 
might  have  done  honour  to  Shakspeare,  passages 
such  as  we  may  now  search  for  in  vain  either  in 
poetry  or  in  prose.  How  familiar,  indeed,  both 
the  poets  and  the  divines  of  that  era  were  with 
the  sacred  writings  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  their 
frequent  allusions  to  Scripture  history,  and  the 
strong  infusion  of  Scriptural  language  into  their 
style. 

There  is  too  an  awfulness  of  interest,  a  super- 
natural grandeur  in  the  mysteries  of  revealed 
truth,  the  constant  themes  of  the  divines  of  that 
day,  in  comparison  of  which  the  truths  of  natural 
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theology,  which  chiefly  employed  the  divines  of 
the  last  century,  Paley,  and  Butler,  and  others, 
sink  into  perfect  indifference ;  and  the  boasted 
fictions  of  romance,  in  which  nevertheless  our  old 
poets  were  well  read,  seem  altogether  lifeless  and 
mean.  These  mysteries  too  were  then  just  open- 
ing anew  upon  the  world,  which  was  then  first 
awakening  out  of  the  still  slumbers  of  supersti- 
tion. It  was  the  high  and  holy  office  of  our 
earlier  divines  again  to  throw  wide  the  gates  of 
everlasting  truth,  that  the  King  of  Glory  might 
come  in.  Their  lips  were  touched  with  the  sacred 
coal ;  they  had  to  preach  to  the  spirits  in  prison. 
And  how  deeply  they  were  interested  in  the  truths 
they  delivered,  appears  from  that  travail  of  learn- 
ing, which  they  bestowed  upon  them.  It  was  not 
sufficient  for  them  that  living  man  should  testify ; 
even  the  dead  were  invoked  to  cry  out.  Hence 
also  that  earnestness  of  moral  feeling,  that  warmth 
and  energy  and  animation  of  thought  in  our  old 
writers,  which  is  so  strongly  characteristic  also  of 
original  thinking.  In  the  circumstances  of  the 
reformation,  indeed  we  have  that  which  will  ac- 
count for  the  high  tone  of  moral  feeling,  as  well 
as  for  the  mystical  sublimity,  of  our  earlier  poets 
and  divines. 

But  leaving  these  higher  influences,  the  next 
striking  cause  of  the  declension  both  of  originality 
and  grandeur  in  the  writers  of  the  last  century, 
was  the  debasing  tendency  of  servile  imitation ; 
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of  that  imitation  which  depresses  the  mind  with 
a  sense  of  its  own  inferiority,  while  it  teaches  us 
to  look  up  to  those  as  masters,  whom  we  ought 
to  contend  with  as  rivals ;  and  by  setting  certain 
models,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  above  the 
authority  of  rational  criticism,  would  teach  us  to 
bow  down  before  them  as  the  idols  of  our  wor- 
ship, and  strip  us  of  half  our  powers,  by  robbing 
us  of  our  independence.  In  lyric  poetry,  in  which 
only  Dryden,  one  of  the  continental  school,  fol- 
lowed the  bent  of  his  own  genius,  and  was  a 
model  to  himself,  Dryden  stands  eminent  and 
alone.  And  of  Pope  it  might  be  said,  that  he 
would  have  been  a  better  poet,  had  he  been  less 
of  an  imitator.  By  the  revival  of  old  English 
literature,  indeed,  in  the  last  century,  our  modern 
writers  were  partially  delivered  from  subjection 
to  any  foreign  school.  They  had  their  imagina- 
tions kindled,  and  their  emulation  excited,  by  the 
contemplation  of  native  excellence,  of  congenial 
and  indigenous  virtues.  But  still  there  was  a 
lingering  fear  of  deviating  too  far  from  the  au- 
thorised models  of  antiquity,  or  from  our  own 
models  of  the  intervening  era,  and  of  striving  with 
our  old  writers  on  their  own  ground,  in  the  same 
track  of  daring  and  adventurous  thought.  It  is 
true  that  the  old  writers  studied,  and  studied  with 
deep  attention,  the  famous  works  of  antiquity;  but 
they  studied  them  only  for  their  matter,  for  they 
disdained  to  imitate  whom  they  aspired  to  excel. 
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There  is  an  individuality  of  manner  which  distin- 
guishes them  all,  and  which,  as  it  is  the  direct 
tendency  of  servile  imitation  to  destroy  it,  most 
evidently  shows,  that  for  their  own  peculiar  and 
original  style  of  thought  they  owed  homage  to  no 
one,  unless  perhaps  to  the  unconscious  imitation 
of  some  of  their  own  great  contemporaries. 

But  if  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century 
had  few  models  which  they  condescended  to  copy, 
they  had  likewise  few  rules  which  they  were  wil- 
ling to  observe.  They  wrote  to  please  them- 
selves, or  others  not  less  independent.  They 
issued  forth  to  the  battle,  like  the  champion  of 
Israel,  unguarded  but  unincumbered ;  not  secure 
from  the  shafts  of  criticism,  nor  bowed  down  with 
its  armour.  "  There  are  flights,  indeed,  which 
can  never  be  reached  but  by  him  who  has  very 
little  fear  of  the  shame  of  falling ;"  and  can  it  be 
wondered,  if  writers  ceased  to  dare,  when  criti- 
cism was  continually  lying  in  wait  to  visit  every 
failure  with  more  than  rigorous  justice ;  if  amid  a 
perpetual  dread  of  offending  was  lost  the  power 
to  do  well  ?  Of  such  criticism,  indeed,  a  criticism 
partial  and  morose,  minute  and  cynical,  teaching 
rather  to  avoid  insignificant  faults,  than  pointing 
out  the  way  to  true  elevation  of  thought ;  of  such 
criticism  it  is  the  necessary  and  natural  effect  to 
abridge  our  native  liberty  of  thought,  and  to  quell 
the  intrepidity  of  genius.  It  incumbers  the  fancy, 
and  arrests  the  spirit.  We  speak  not  of  that  en- 
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lightened  and  liberal  art,  that  union  of  philosophy 
with  precept,  that  critical  wisdom  which  illumines 
the  pages  of  Johnson  and  Burke, — of  Burke, 
whose  fertility  of  thought,  richness  of  imagery, 
and  exuberance  of  language,  might  vindicate  a 
whole  age.  In  such  an  one,  if  criticism  had 
bound  the  strong  man,  she  had  left  his  locks 
unshorn. 

Nearly  allied  to  these  last-mentioned  causes  of 
imitation,  and  partial  criticism,  as  tending  to 
check  the  sallies  of  original  thought,  was  a  kind 
of  necessary  subserviency  in  the  writers  of  the 
last  century  to  the  prevailing  tastes  and  opinions 
and  prejudices  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
General  readers  had  greatly  multiplied,  and  the 
public  being  invested  with  the  awards  of  criticism, 
the  voice  of  the  public  could  not  be  despised. 
Now  it  is  obvious,  that  he  who  dares  not  at  any 
time  write  the  dictates  of  his  own  mind,  but  is 
obliged  to  be  ever  consulting  the  opinions  of 
others,  and  shaping  his  opinions  by  theirs,  must 
write  under  great  restraint.  Whoever  would  be 
original  must  have  a  certain  respect  for  himself, 
a  certain  reverence  for  his  own  judgment,  a  cer- 
tain confidence  of  thought  not  amenable  to  any 
other  tribunal.  The  taste  of  the  public,  too,  in 
poetry  at  the  least,  had  been  greatly  perverted 
by  those  writers  of  the  intermediate  era,  who  had 
brought  into  esteem  a  kind  of  fastidious  correct- 
ness very  much  at  variance  with  that  true  poetical 
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feeling,  that  chivalrous  spirit,  which  had  distin- 
guished the  earlier  productions  of  our  country- 
men. In  the  absence  of  a  public,  it  may  be  said, 
the  court  had  in  the  former  century  interposed 
its  taste ;  and  truly  to  the  perverted  taste  of  the 
court  we  owe  in  a  great  measure  that  ostentation 
of  learning  and  impertinence  of  wit,  that  amalga- 
mation of  the  grave  and  the  gay,  which  more  or 
less  defiles  all  the  writings  of  the  reign  of  king 
James,  and  most  of  all  those  in  which  it  is  least 
becoming,  the  writings  of  the  poets.  Cowley, 
who,  as  an  essayist,  is  remarkably  chaste  and 
lively  and  beautiful,  as  a  poet  abounds  with  fool- 
ish conceits. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  however,  that  one  great 
and  prominent  effect,  first  of  written  criticism, 
and  secondly  of  a  subserviency  to  popular  taste, 
would  be  to  chastise  all  those  extravagances  in 
the  writers  of  the  last  century,  which  a  wild  inde- 
pendence, chiefly,  produced  in  the  earlier  writers ; 
that  if  our  modern  style  of  conception  was  less 
brilliant,  it  would  at  least  be  more  chaste.  There 
are  many  affectations,  indeed,  which  are  least 
obvious  to  the  person  whom  they  infest,  and 
which  of  consequence  are  rarely  corrected  till  he 
has  submitted  his  own  judgment  to  that  of  the 
public.  There  are  many  inequalities,  too,  appro- 
priate to  greatness,  inasmuch  as  they  both  pro- 
ceed from  the  same  source  of  independence.  In 
our  modern  writers,  therefore,  we  are  rarely  of- 
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fended   with    anything    either   turgid    or  mean. 
There  is  an  equability  and  evenness  runs  through 
all  their  productions.     Criticism,  indeed,  whether 
by   repressing   genius,   or  upholding   imbecility, 
has  even  tended  to  equalise  men  of  very  unequal 
powers.     All  now  write  with  the  same  affectation 
of  the  same  mechanical  qualities.     Everything  is 
decent,  and  proper,  and  correct.     But  for  exqui- 
site taste  in  writing,  for  delicacy  and  grace  of 
conception,  differing  most  widely  from  this  stu- 
dious inoffensive  correctness,  we  must  still  look 
elsewhere  ;  to  Addison  among  our  prose  writers, 
and  still  farther  back,  perhaps,  to  Spenser  among 
our  poets.     The  writings  of  the  last  century,  in- 
deed, are  to  be  characterized  rather  by  chasteness 
than  delicacy,  and  propriety  rather  than  graceful- 
ness or  taste.    Force,  and  an  energetic  vehemence 
of  feeling  and  of  language,  are  the  predominant 
virtues  of  our  oratorical  poets,  Churchill  and  Dr. 
Johnson  ;  and  of  Cowper  a  trembling  sensibility ; 
but  of  none  peculiar  grace. 

The  fourth  and  last  characteristic  of  our  old 
writers,  well  assorting  with  the  originality  of  their 
conceptions,  is  the  freedom,  almost  bordering  on 
licentiousness,  of  their  manner,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  method  and  style.  Of  method,  indeed,  they 
seem  to  have  hardly  had  any  other  conception 
than  of  that  order  of  consequence,  by  which  ideas 
are  made  to  follow  each  other  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occurred;  for  they  gave  very  little 
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attention  either  to  the  selection  or  disposition  of 
their  matter.  Ever  more  careful  that  nothing 
should  be  omitted,  than  that  nothing  should  be 
repeated,  they  poured  out  the  whole  torrent  of 
their  thoughts,  with  a  rapidity  and  vehemence 
which  knew  no  restraint.  To  them,  indeed,  that 
rigour  of  method  was  unknown,  which  now  for- 
bids the  introduction  of  anything  which  is  beside 
the  question  at  issue,  and  by  which  all  those  ex- 
cursions of  thought,  and  sudden  emanations  of 
fancy,  so  frequent  and  so  striking  in  our  old 
writers,  have  been  effectually  repressed.  In  all 
their  works  there  is  an  overflowing  fulness  of 
thought,  an  exuberance  of  matter,  a  prodigality 
of  ideas.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  and  it 
cannot  be  wondered,  that  they  are  often  guilty  of 
repetitions  ;  that  what  we  read  in  the  last  sen- 
tence or  paragraph,  to  our  surprise  and  vexation, 
often  meets  us  again  in  the  next.  It  must  be 
confessed,  also,  that  those  excrescences  of  thought 
and  interpolations  of  argument,  in  which  they  so 
often  indulge,  very  often  also  perplex  and  in- 
cumber  their  reasoning. 

But  modern  writers  having  discovered  that  the 
mind  will  more  easily  yield  to  concentrated  force 
than  to  scattered  numbers,  began  now  to  weigh 
those  arguments  which  the  others  had  counted, 
and  by  a  just  and  luminous  collocation  and  sub- 
ordination of  their  proofs,  unknown  or  neglected 
by  the  others,  to  give  them  not  less  force  by  their 
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place,  than  they  possessed  intrinsically  in  them- 
selves. It  is  to  be  lamented,  however,  that  most 
of  our  modern  historians,  and  Hume  and  Gibbon 
among  the  rest,  have  mistaken  the  nature  of  that 
method  which  belongs  to  narration;  and  have 
substituted  an  order  of  system,  for  the  order  of 
events,  selecting  and  arranging  their  facts  not 
according  to  their  real  importance,  nor  always  in 
their  order  of  occurrence,  but  anticipating  or 
postponing  and  classing  them  according  to  their 
bearing  on  some  preconceived  political  theory. 
Hence  we  must  still  look  back  for  the  best  models 
of  history,  to  the  writers  of  the  preceding  age,  to 
Raleigh  and  Clarendon,  or  to  him  whom  Claren- 
don disdained  not  to  imitate,  and  of  whom  John- 
son has  pronounced,  that  nothing  but  the  remote 
interest  we  take  in  his  subject  could  ever  have 
sunk  him  into  obscurity. 

With  respect  to  the  style  of  the  old  writers,  it 
may  be  affirmed,  that  they  are  not  less  original 
and  fluent,  and  bold  in  their  language,  than  in 
their  conceptions.  They  paid  little  regard  to 
those  proprieties  of  style  which  have  engrossed 
and  absorbed  so  much  of  the  care  of  modern 
writers,  opposition  of  periods,  and  modulation  of 
sentences,  selection  of  phrase,  and  the  measured 
harmony  of  numbers.  There  is  a  freedom  and 
facility,  and,  what  is  the  consequence  of  freedom, 
often  a  great  felicity  in  their  expression.  Like 
the  savage  on  his  native  shores,  their  style  is  ever 
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lively,  and  often  graceful ;  sometimes  stooping, 
indeed,  but  sometimes  majestic.  They  inherited 
a  language,  too,  copious  beyond  example,  and 
before  it  had  yet  had  time  to  become  vulgar  by 
fashion,  or  obsolete  by  neglect.  They  considered 
it  also  as  a  kind  of  undisciplined  tongue,  on  which 
they  were  at  liberty  to  make  their  experiments. 
They  had  no  traditional  metaphors,  nor  hereditary 
combinations.  They  abandoned  themselves,  there- 
fore, to  all  the  novelties  of  diction ;  they  luxuri- 
ated in  all  the  varieties  of  expression.  Hence 
their  language,  like  their  ideas,  was  rich  arid  un- 
constrained, even  to  wildness.  It  was  a  river 
whose  course  was  not  yet  confined  by  any  em- 
bankments: it  was  a  wilderness  unredeemed  from 
its  native  magnificence,  and  overrun  with  all  the 
wild  vegetation  of  nature. 

Whereas,  when  Thomson  began  to  write,  the 
public  ear  was  possessed  with  a  tune ;  and  the 
whole  compass  of  our  poetical  diction,  according 
to  the  observation  of  Dr.  Watts,  as  cited  by  John- 
son, was  to  be  found  in  a  single  translation. 
Neither  is  the  language  of  poetry  so  easily  re- 
plenished as  the  language  of  prose ;  for  a  scrupu- 
lous delicacy  will  forbid  those  innovations  to  the 
poet,  which  convenience  alone  will  sanction  in 
prose  writing.  Hence  for  a  few  obsolete  words 
redeemed  by  our  modern  poets  out  of  the  legends 
of  ancient  verse,  Johnson  borrowed  an  entire 
language,  almost,  from  the  vocabulary  of  Dr. 
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Brown,  and  others,  who,  about  the  reign  of  king 
James,  were  the  first  innovators  of  our  indigenous 
diction  by  a  disproportionate  admixture  of  Latin 
terms  and  Latin  combinations.  Paley  also  in- 
vented a  large  class  of  words  with  more  regard  to 
analogy,  indeed,  but  scarcely  with  more  attention 
to  elegance,  though  both  with  large  advantages  of 
compression.  For  all  their  words,  whether  ap- 
propriated or  invented,  are  words  of  great  lati- 
tude, or  very  nice  discrimination  of  meaning. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  though 
the  style  of  our  old  writers  was  always  original 
and  copious,  it  was  sometimes  cumbrous  and  in- 
volved ;  arid,  being  unconfined  by  periods,  it  was 
of  consequence  prolix.  Their  allusions,  too,  were 
often  more  ornamental  than  illustrative,  and  more 
likely  to  dazzle  than  to  enlighten.  Dark  with  ex- 
cessive light,  their  images  were  thus  the  lustre 
and  the  shade  at  once  of  their  ideas ;  and,  how- 
ever they  might  delight  by  their  ingenuity,  could 
not  but  also  perplex  by  their  remoteness.  Per- 
spicuity, however,  was  one  great  object  of  those, 
who  many  of  them  professed  themselves  only  the 
retailers  of  knowledge ;  and  they  consulted  per- 
spicuity perhaps  most  effectually  by  the  use  of 
an  authorized  diction ;  a  diction  of  which  the 
figures  were  neither  vulgarly  common,  nor  strik- 
ingly remote  ;  a  diction  compressed  into  sen- 
tences, unincumbered  by  expletives,  and  unob- 
scured  by  variations  of  language.  It  must  be 
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allowed,  indeed,  that  in  deserting  a  natural  for  an 
artificial,  a  diffuse  idiomatic  for  a  strict  grammati- 
cal style,  they  have  at  least  attained  perspicuity, 
and  sometimes  a  masculine  energy  of  expression. 

It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  the  virtues  of 
manner  must  be  always  according  to  the  object  of 
the  writer.  The  same  license  of  language  may 
be  highly  culpable  in  one  kind  of  writing,  which 
is  even  admirable  in  another.  Nor  is  the  same 
propriety  and  correctness  of  expression,  the  same 
accuracy  and  just  admeasurement  of  meaning, 
either  necessary  or  desirable  in  poetry  and  elo- 
quence, as  in  didactic  prose.  In  eloquence  and 
poetry,  therefore,  we  must  allow  the  old  writers 
our  superiors.  For  whom  have  we  that  may  be 
compared,  and  especially  in  the  great  virtues  of 
a  poetical  style,  with  the  luxuriant  Milton  ?  And, 
as  an  orator,  how  magnificent  in  his  allusions, 
how  rich  in  eloquence,  and  in  all  the  embroidery 
of  language,  is  the  renowned  Jeremy  Taylor! 
The  divines  of  the  last  century,  indeed,  like  those 
rivers  of  God  which  are  full  of  water,  poured 
down  in  their  generation  with  a  torrent  of  elo- 
quence, vehement,  copious,  and  profound. 

But  in  the  transmission  of  knowledge,  where 
strictness  of  method  and  the  utmost  propriety  of 
style  are  ever  in  place,  and,  in  short,  in  all  the 
virtues  of  manner  traditional,  the  writers  of  the 
last  century,  Johnson,  and  Paley,  and  Butler,  far 
excelled. 
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All  this,  however,  is  to  be  understood  with 
ample  exceptions.  There  are  few  writers  who 
excel  Bacon,  either  in  conciseness  or  method ; 
there  are  few  who  surpass  Burke  in  wealth  and 
plenitude  of  expression.  There  were  those  among 
the  old  writers,  who,  like  Hooker,  knew  how  to 
keep  their  eloquence  distinct  from  their  argu- 
ment; and  among  later  writers,  who,  like  John- 
son, have  interspersed  their  argument  with  elo- 
quence. Still,  however,  it  is  generally  true,  that 
precision  is  the  virtue  of  the  last  century,  and 
copiousness  of  that  which  preceded.  Then,  in- 
deed, and  not  till  then,  shall  we  have  seen  the 
perfection  of  writing,  when  grace,  and  ease,  and 
originality,  shall  have  met  together ;  correctness, 
and  elegance,  and  eloquence,  shall  have  kissed 
each  other. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  it  should  seem,  that  the 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  surpassed  their 
successors  of  the  last  in  the  extent  and  magnifi- 
cence of  their  original  plans,  in  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, and  also  in  the  general  character  of  their 
conceptions  :  that  they  excelled  therefore  in  their 
matter,  but,  with  respect  to  their  manner,  that 
they  failed  in  those  qualities  of  method  and  style, 
and  those  only  which  are  adapted  for  the  delivery 
of  knowledge.  It  rarely  happens,  indeed,  that 
writers  of  invention  are  writers  of  method.  For 
in  the  pride  or  application  of  original  thinking, 
they  are  too  apt  to  neglect  the  subordinate  virtues 
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of  manner.  But  as  the  life  is  more  than  food, 
and  the  body  than  raiment,  so  is  the  life  of  in- 
vention more  than  delicacy  of  expression,  and  the 
substance  of  thought  than  the  shadow  of  lan- 
guage. Yet  while  we  declare  in  favour  of  our 
ancestors,  we  would  have  it  to  be  ever  remem- 
bered, that  their  glory  is  our  own.  We  would 
wish  to  impress  it  also,  that  if  we  would  emulate 
them  in  their  fame,  we  must  first  learn  to  imitate 
them  in  their  independence  and  diligence,  but 
above  all  in  their  zeal. 

RICHARD  BURDON, 

ORIEL  COLLEGE. 
1814. 


THE 

EFFECTS     OF    DISTANT     COLONIZA- 
TION ON  THE  PARENT  STATE. 


AND  GOD  BLESSED  THEM,  AND  GOD  SAID  UNTO  THEM,  BE  FRUIT- 
FUL AND  MULTIPLY,  AND  REPLENISH  THE  EARTH,  AND  SUBDUE 
IT.  GEN.  I.  28. 


SYNOPSIS. 

The  four  different  causes  are  enumerated,  which,  in  the  early 
days,  of  the  world,  induced  individuals  to  forsake  their  native  homes, 
and  fix  their  abode  elsewhere.  From  these  are  collected  by  analogy 
four  causes  of  colonization.  Colonization  from  the  first  cause, 
namely,  want  of  comfortable  subsistence  in  the  parent  country — 
the  necessity  which  drives  men  thus  to  emigrate  is  commonly  the 
result  of  human  misgovernment.  Colonization  from  the  second 
cause,  namely,  the  forcible  expulsion  of  men  from  their  country  on 
account  of  their  crimes,  or  opinions. — How  this  species  may  be 
rendered  most  beneficial. — Colonization  from  the  third  cause, 
namely,  a  wish  to  increase  the  national  wealth  and  power. — Ob- 
jections to  a  colonial  system — first,  from  its  instability,  and  drain- 
ing the  resources  of  the  parent  state. — Answer  to  this  objection. — 
Second  objection,  that  distant  colonies  will  become  independent, 
and  probably  hostile  to  the  mother  country. — This  objection  con- 
sidered.— The  evil  of  separation  may  be  retarded  by  a  wise  policy. — 
The  advantages  of  colonization  are  immediate  and  great,  though 
sometimes  chequered  by  incidental  evils.  Colonization  from  the 
fourth  cause,  namely,  a  wish  to  extend  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  true  religion. — Beneficial  effects  of  this  system  both  to  the 
colonies  and  to  the  parent  state. 
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IN  the  early  days  of  the  world,  whenever  a  family 
became  too  numerous  to  subsist  in  one  place,  a 
separation  of  its  members  necessarily  followed  ; 
and  the  father  saw  his  younger  children  forsake 
their  paternal  roof,  and  become  in  their  turn  the 
patriarchs  of  new  families  in  a  new  place  of  abode. 
At  other  times  the  causes  which  led  to  a  parting 
were  more  to  be  deprecated :  incorrigible  miscon- 
duct on  the  part  of  a  son  was  sometimes  sufficient 
to  dissolve  the  ties  of  kindred ;  and  the  parent 
drove  out  into  exile  his  disobedient  child,  with  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  preserving  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  his  household,  by  the  expulsion 
of  a  wicked  or  turbulent  member. 

In  the  course  of  human  affairs,  the  removal  of 
evil  must  ever  precede  the  acquisition  of  good. 
When  enough  had  been  done  to  secure  to  a  family 
subsistence  and  tranquillity,  other  motives  might 
yet  be  found  strong  enough  to  overpower  the 
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voice  of  natural  affection.  The  younger  children 
of  the  house  might  not  unreasonably  wish  to  add 
to  the  comforts  of  their  parent,  by  procuring  for 
him  the  beautiful  or  useful  productions  of  foreign 
countries ;  and  to  improve  at  the  same  time  their 
own  condition,  by  exchanging  competency  for 
plenty,  and  enabling  themselves  to  live  according 
to  their  inclination,  and  not  as  necessity  compelled 
them. 

Some  also  there  might  be  found,  who  might 
discover  yet  higher  motives  for  leaving  their 
native  home.  The  head  of  the  family  might 
reflect,  that  his  house,  which  had  flourished  for 
so  many  ages,  might  soon,  in  the  natural  course 
of  human  events,  dwindle  to  decay;  and  that  in 
the  place  where  it  stood  there  might  remain  of  it 
no  memorial.  He  would  rejoice,  therefore,  to  see 
a  scion  of  so  revered  a  stock  planted  in  a  fresh 
soil,  where  it  should  spring  up  in  the  vigour  of 
youth,  and  preserve  the  remembrance  of  its  parent 
for  a  thousand  generations.  He  would  exult,  too, 
at  the  wide  diffusion  of  happiness  which  this  sea- 
sonable separation  would  be  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing: he  would  delight  to  think,  that  for  his 
children  might  be  reserved  the  glory  of  civilizing 
and  benefiting  the  rude  peasantry  amongst  whom 
they  were  to  dwell ;  and  would  consider,  that  the 
most  calculating  prudence  could  not  condemn  him 
for  indulging  himself  in  these  pleasures,  since 
they  would  be  accompanied  by  substantial  ad- 
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vantages ;  by  an  increase  of  wealth,  and  an  acces- 
sion of  influence,  at  least  until  the  lapse  of  years 
should  dissolve  the  intimacy  of  connection  sub- 
sisting between  the  several  branches  of  his 
family. 

From  the   different   causes  which   have  been 
supposed  to  influence  individuals  in  leaving  their 
parental  home,  may  be  gathered  in  close  analogy 
the   sources   of  Colonization.      And  though  the 
good  derived  to   the    state  from  each  of  these 
different  ways  of  relieving  it  of  its  subjects  be  of 
course  exceedingly  unequal,  yet  it  should  seem 
that  evil  could  scarcely  arise  from  any  of  them. 
To  take  the  first  two  cases : — we  shall  find  that 
in  one  the  emigration  is  the  result  of  simple  ne- 
cessity ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  but  that  a 
country  is  happier  with  one  million  of  people,  all 
of  whom  are  provided  with  a  competent  mainte- 
nance, than  it  would  be  with  an  infinitely  greater 
number,  of  which  a  large  proportion  is  pining  in 
want.     Under  such  circumstances  the  mere  re- 
moval  of  a   large   body  of  citizens   out   of  the 
country  is  in  itself  a  benefit,   as  it  brings  the 
population  to  a  level  with  the  resources  possessed 
by  the  state  for  supplying  them  with  food.     But 
to  determine  the  precise  number  of  inhabitants 
which  a  nation  is  able  to  support,  not  by  its  own 
natural   productions,  but   by  its   industry,   is   a 
problem  which   it   behoves   every   statesman   to 
endeavour  to  solve.     It  rarely  happens  but  that 
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the  distress  which  leads  to  emigration  arises  from 
causes  which  are  remediable  by  human  wisdom : 
and  though  when  such  distress  has  actually  ex- 
isted, any  means  of  relieving  it  may  be  accounted 
beneficial ;  yet  how  heavy  is  the  responsibility 
incurred  by  that  government,  by  whose  neglect 
it  comes  to  pass  that  the  country  is  forced  to  cast 
away  its  children,  like  so  much  unprofitable  lum- 
ber ;  forced  to  lessen  its  population,  and  by  con- 
sequence its  greatness  ;  forced  to  amputate  a 
limb  in  order  to  preserve  life  ;  when,  under  a 
better  management,  the  body  with  all  its  mem- 
bers might  have  been  nourished  in  health  and 
vigour. 

The  second  case,  that,  namely,  where  the  sepa- 
ration had  its  origin  in  feelings  of  hostility,  either 
in  one  party  or  in  both,  may  appear  to  contain  in 
it  more  of  difficulty.  With  regard  to  criminals, 
however,  and  persons  who  are  positively  mis- 
chievous to  society  at  home,  to  expel  them  from 
amongst  us  must  clearly  be  good ;  and  to  endea- 
vour to  extract  benefit  from  them  in  their  state  of 
banishment,  to  form  out  of  them  a  colony,  where, 
by  a  regular  continuance  in  well  doing,  the  con- 
vict may  be  changed  into  the  citizen,  appears  to 
offer  a  picture  still  more  captivating.  Yet  when 
we  reflect  that  a  colony  of  this  description,  situ- 
ated probably  at  a  great  distance  from  the  mother 
country,  and  holding  out  little  that  could  tempt 
any  honest  and  good  man  to  choose  it  as  his 
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residence,  is  not  very  favourable  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  criminals ;  and  that,  if  it  does  not  tend 
to  reform  them,  all  expenses  incurred  in  setting  it 
on  foot  have  been  not  only  useless  but  pernicious, 
in  thus  bringing  a  mass  of  evil  together  in  a  situa- 
tion where  it  will  be  free  from  control,  and  will 
have  every  facility  for  disseminating  itself;  we 
shall  perhaps  hesitate  before  we  decide  in  favour 
of  such  a  system,  and  shall  be  driven  to  allow, 
that  in  this  one  instance  colonization  seems  to  be 
deserted  by  its  usual  advantages3.  For  those 
settlements  which  are  composed  of  persons  driven 
from  their  homes  on  account  of  their  opinions, 
religious  or  political,  the  benefit  which  the  parent 
state  may  reap  from  their  expulsion,  must  be  esti- 
mated according  to  the  danger  or  infectious  nature 
of  their  tenets.  At  any  rate,  in  this,  and  in  all 
cases  whatsoever,  where  it  is  found  necessary  to 
banish  any  portion  of  citizens  from  their  country, 
it  is  an  imperious  duty  upon  the  government  to 
make  some  provision  for  their  future  welfare. 


a  Lord  Bacon  strongly  condemns  such  a  system  of  colonization. 
"  It  is  a  shameful  and  unblessed  thing,"  he  says,  "  to  colonize  with 
convicts  and  profligate  persons."  And  in  fact  the  Botany  Bay 
scheme  has  been  found  to  fail ;  and  confinement  on  board  the  hulks 
is  now  the  common  punishment  of  offenders,  instead  of  transporta- 
tion. The  Journal  of  a  Residence  at  Tongataboo,  and  other  recent 
publications,  bear  testimony  to  the  tremendous  mischief  which  crimi- 
nals who  escape  from  New  South  Wales  are  creating  in  the  islands 
of  the  South  sea. 

M  3 
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If  this  be  not  done,  they  will  not  fail  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  some  rival,  probably  to  some 
hostile  sovereign,  and  will  exert  all  their  talents 
and  industry  in  revenging  themselves,  wherever 
they  can,  upon  the  country  from  which  they  were 
exiled. 

In  proceeding  to  the  third  case,  or  that  of 
regular  colonization  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  positively  increasing  the  stock  of  national  pros- 
perity, we  should  be  tempted,  were  we  to  judge 
of  it  theoretically,  to  draw  a  far  more  beautiful 
picture  than  the  truth  of  history  would  realize. 
From  plantations  in  which  human  policy  im- 
proved, without  perverting  the  plain  dictates  of 
nature,  and  followed  carefully  and  wisely  the 
natural  progress  of  events,  we  might  expect 
nothing  but  unmixed  good;  the  parent  state  at 
once  relieved  and  strengthened ;  the  very  as- 
semblage that  burthened  her  at  home,  converted 
into  an  accession  of  wealth  and  power ;  her  in- 
fluence widely  extended  ;  her  supplies  and  luxu- 
ries abundantly  increased:  not  to  mention  the 
glory  she  would  derive  from  disseminating  her 
religion,  her  laws,  and  her  language,  over  a  larger 
portion  of  the  world.  Why,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
consequences  of  colonization  have  not  been  always 
so  beneficial,  and  how  far  the  evil,  which  has  been 
so  often  intermixed  with  them,  is  either  accidental, 
or  may  admit  of  remedy  or  counterpoise  to  it,  will 
therefore  be  no  unprofitable  subject  of  inquiry. 
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It  has  been  with  many  a  favourite  topic  of  de- 
clamation, to  inveigh  against  the  instability  of  a 
colonial  power,  and  also  to  represent  colonies  as 
continual  drains  upon  the  resources  of  the  parent 
state.  The  examples  of  Athens,  of  Carthage,  and 
of  Holland,  have  been  often  adduced  in  support 
of  one  or  other  of  these  positions :  and  the  con- 
clusion has  been  rashly  drawn,  that  distant  colo- 
nization is  therefore  an  evil.  It  would  be  nearer 
the  truth  to  say,  that,  like  other  good  things,  it  is 
liable  to  be  abused  and  misapplied ;  and  that  the 
states  above  mentioned  were  injured,  as  far  as 
they  were  injured,  solely  for  an  abuse  of  the  sys- 
tem :  while  in  the  great  prosperity  which  they  for 
a  while  enjoyed,  we  may  trace  the  direct  beneficial 
effects  of  it,  struggling  against  a  multitude  of  dis- 
advantages. That  which  serves  to  increase  the 
power  of  a  great  and  populous  nation,  may  be  a 
weight  which  a  small  one  is  unable  to  bear ;  as 
the  foliage  which  ornaments  without  weakening 
the  trunk  of  the  oak,  bends  to  the  ground  the 
stem  of  the  ivy.  Colonization  was  at  first  the 
offspring  of  necessity :  when  men  became  so  nu- 
merous that  the  land  was  not  able  to  bear  them, 
a  portion  of  them  naturally  sought  an  abode  else- 
where. Does  it  follow  from  hence,  that  a  nation 
should  empty  itself  of  half  its  population,  when 
the  whole  amount  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  fill  the 
land,  and  make  it  produce  to  the  greatest  extent 
of  its  resources  ?  To  her  naval  power  and  her 
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colonies,  two  things  almost  inseparably  connected 
with  each  other,  Athens  was  indebted  for  her 
glory  and  her  empire.  That  in  the  exercise  of 
her  sovereignty  she  committed  innumerable  acts 
of  cruelty,  to  which  she  was  prompted  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  natural  disproportion  between 
her  power  and  her  dominion ;  and  that  she  was 
at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  the  military  confederacy 
of  Peloponnesus ;  are  facts  which  only  prove  the 
insufficiency  of  the  base  to  support  the  vast  fabric 
raised  upon  it:  which  show,  that  when  a  little 
state  like  Attica  attempts  to  rise  to  an  unnatural 
greatness,  the  mightiest  engines  are  unable  per- 
manently to  maintain  her  in  a  station  which  she 
is  radically  unfit  to  occupy. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Carthage  and  of  Hol- 
land. In  one  case  a  single  city  aspired,  and  al- 
most with  success,  to  the  conquest  of  the  world. 
In  the  other,  seven  inconsiderable  provinces,  pre- 
served from  the  ocean  by  unremitting  industry, 
pretended  to  hold  an  equal  rank  with  the  most 
powerful  kingdoms  of  Europe.  For  all  that  is 
brilliant  in  the  fortune  of  either  country,  for  the 
triumphs  of  Thrasymenus  and  Cannae,  for  those 
proud  days  when  De  Ruyter  insulted  the  navy  of 
England  in  her  harbours,  and  when  the  German 
Cagsars  courted  the  alliance  and  protection  of  the 
Dutch  merchants,  both  nations  are  beholden  to 
their  commercial  and  colonial  systems.  But 
even  these  could  not  achieve  impossibilities:  so 
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Carthage  perished  in  the  course  of  the  unequal 
contest  on  which  she  had  ventured ;  and  Holland 
has  gradually  descended  from  her  eminence  to 
the  rank  of  a  secondary,  or  third  rate  power. 

Nor  does  the  example  of  Spain  furnish  the  ad- 
versaries of  a  colonial  policy  with  arguments  more 
substantial  than  those  which  they  can  derive  from 
the  history  of  the  nations  already  mentioned.  The 
population  of  that  country  was  little  affected  by 
the  emigrations  to  America,  and  its  present  amount 
is  far  greater  than  it  has  been  at  any  former  period. 
And  if  the  industry  of  the  people  was  damped  by 
the  immense  importation  of  gold  and  silver  which 
followed  their  first  conquests  in  the  new  world, 
this  could  only  prove,  not  surely  that  all  distant 
colonies  are  injurious,  but  those  simply  where 
the  precious  metals  form  the  staple  commodity 
transmitted  to  the  parent  state.  But  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  the  present  feebleness  of  Spain,  and 
its  inferiority  to  some  other  European  nations, 
not  only  in  industry,  but  in  all  moral  and  intel- 
lectual excellence,  may  be  accounted  for  on  much 
more  probable  grounds  than  the  ingots  of  Peru : 
and  in  a  country  where  civil  and  religious  despo- 
tism have  long  since  reigned  uncontrolled,  and 
where  the  inquisition  has  combated  with  so  much 
energy  the  progress  of  all  useful  knowledge,  it 
might  be  thought  that  the  causes  of  degeneracy 
were  not  very  difficult  to  discover. 

Another  accusation  brought  against  the  system 
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of  colonial  policy,  has  been  drawn  from  the  event 
of  that  war  which  deprived  Great  Britain  of  her 
North  American  colonies ;  and  will  now  probably 
be  reinforced  with  fresh  arguments  by  the  strug- 
gle in  the  foreign  dominions  of  Spain.  The  ob- 
jection is  this:  large  and  distant  colonies  must 
necessarily  in  process  of  time  become  indepen- 
dent ;  and  as  no  country  is  disposed  willingly  to 
relinquish  any  part  of  its  power,  their  indepen- 
dence will  certainly  be  the  dear-bought  fruit  of 
a  contest.  And  as  no  hostility  is  so  bitter  and 
implacable  as  that  of  civil  wars,  so  both  parties 
will  retire  from  the  combat  with  feelings  of  un- 
subdued enmity,  and  the  parent  state  will  find 
her  most  inveterate  foes  in  her  own  children. 

This,  and  the  other  charge  which  has  been 
considered  above,  are  most  commonly  coupled 
together,  when  it  is  wished  to  paint  colonization 
in  its  worst  colours.  What  madness  is  it,  we  are 
told,  to  drain  our  resources,  and  weaken  our 
power,  for  the  very  purpose  of  fostering  future 
enemies.  As  long  as  they  remain  in  subjection 
to  us,  they  will  for  ever  be  involving  us  in  wars, 
and  drag  us  down  with  an  additional  load  of  ex- 
pense :  till  in  the  end,  when  we  shall  have  suf- 
ficiently lavished  our  blood  and  treasure  in  their 
behalf,  they  will  suddenly  renounce  our  authority, 
and  attack  us  with  the  very  power  which  our 
bounty  has  given  them.  What  folly  then  to  com- 
pass sea  and  land  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  prize 
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Better  for  every  man  to  sit  under 
his  own  vine,  and  eat  of  his  own  fig  tree ;  to  live 
amongst  his  friends  and  his  brethren,  and  be 
gathered  to  his  rest  in  the  sepulchre  of  his 
fathers. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  enter 
into  an  indiscriminate  defence  of  the  colonizing 
system,  but  to  discover,  if  possible,  what  are  its 
real  merits  and  defects.  Like  many  other  ques- 
tions, it  has  been  too  often  treated  in  England  as 
a  matter  of  party;  and  the  advocates  or  enemies 
of  a  colonial  policy  have  connected  their  opinions 
on  these  points  with  their  tenets  respecting  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  a  military  or  a  mercantile 
line  of  affairs.  It  is  surely  possible  to  examine 
the  subject  without  prejudice;  to  separate  the 
contingent  good  and  evil  of  colonization  from  its 
natural  or  necessary  results,  and  so  to  form  a  fair 
judgment  on  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  adopting  it. 

It  is  true  that  no  nation  can  hope  to  hold  in 
permanent  subjection  a  powerful  and  remote  co- 
lony. In  process  of  time  there  arises  in  the 
colony  a  distinct  society,  and  a  distinct  public 
spirit;  which,  finding  sufficient  scope  and  em- 
ployment at  home,  takes  but  a  faint  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  parent  state.  When  such  a 
state  of  things  has  arisen,  the  project  of  a  fair 
and  federal  union  between  the  mother  country 
and  its  dependences,  even  were  it  practicable, 
would  not  long  continue  to  answer  its  proposed 


end.  A  large  and  growing  settlement  would  soon 
become  weary  of  sending  representatives  to  a 
national  council  held  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  earth ;  and  even  if  its  interests  were  always 
fairly  consulted,  it  would  be  still  impatient  of 
seeing  itself  without  a  name,  and  of  having  all  its 
glory  lost  and  confounded  in  the  exploits  of  the 
parent  state  b.  It  may  then  be  almost  considered 
as  an  axiom,  that  a  large  colony  will  always,  in 
process  of  time,  become  independent ;  and  it  is 
nearly  as  certain,  whilst  human  nature  continues 
the  same,  that  this  independence  will  never  be 
peaceably  obtained.  It  is  also  greatly  to  be 
feared,  that  so  much  animosity  will  be  engendered 
in  the  conflict,  that  the  two  nations  will  thence- 
forth consider  each  other  as  comprised  in  the 
already  too  numerous  catalogue  of  natural  ene- 
mies. This  is  a  melancholy  prospect:  but  it  is 


b  A  recent  experiment  has  been  made,  which  appears  in  theory 
to  offer  the  fairest  prospect  of  preventing,  or  at  least  of  greatly  re- 
tarding the  separation,  by  transferring  the  seat  of  goverment  to  the 
colony,  and  leaving  the  mother  country  to  be  administered  by  a 
regency.  What  may  be  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  measure  it  is 
impossible  to  say  ;  but  whilst  Europe  continues  the  most  important 
quarter  of  the  world,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  a  prince,  even 
though  residing  in  America,  would  lightly  alienate  his  European 
subjects  :  and  as  the  dignity  and  name  of  his  European  dominions 
are  too  securely  established  to  be  in  danger  of  sinking  into  those  of 
his  American  states,  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  appears 
only  to  constitute  an  equitable  balance  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
empire. 
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one,  to  the  truth  of  which  both  theory  and  ex- 
perience can  testify.  Even  though  we  were  to 
make  some  abatement  in  the  darkness  of  this 
colouring,  and  suppose  that  the  conduct  of  a 
nation  to  its  colonies  be  more  liberal  than  has 
usually  been  the  case,  and  that  no  such  leaven  of 
bitterness  mingle  in  the  first  origin  of  the  settle- 
ment, as  unfortunately  tainted  the  very  earliest 
intercourse  of  England  with  her  North  American 
dependences ;  still  the  operation  of  the  principles 
above  stated  is  so  universal,  that  a  different 
result  is  scarcely  to  be  expected.  Is  it  in  human 
nature  to  expect  such  uninterrupted  wisdom  in 
any  government,  as  that  no  weak  prince,  or  ambi- 
tious minister,  should  offer  some  provocation, 
however  slight,  to  a  powerful  and  resolute  colony? 
And  when  the  cup  has  long  been  full,  and  nothing 
has  been  wanting  but  a  touch  to  make  it  overflow, 
will  no  unkindly  accident  ever  supply  that  defi- 
ciency ?  Or  will  there  never  fall  upon  matter  so 
inflammable  some  spark,  which  may  suddenly 
blaze  forth,  and  involve  the  whole  fabric  in  one 
fatal  conflagration  ? 

There  must  surely  then  be  some  extraordinary 
advantages  derived  from  colonization,  which  have 
made  all  nations  so  eagerly  adopt  it,  in  spite  of 
the  ultimate  dangers  with  which  it  threatens 
them.  Those  dangers  have  been  stated  freely, 
and  without  any  disposition  to  underrate  their 
magnitude:  a  more  agreeable  task  remains  for 

VOL.  II.  N 
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us,  in  contemplating  the  favourable  side  of  the 
picture. 

In  the  first  place,  much  may  be  done  by  a  wise 
policy  to  retard  the  dreaded  era  of  separation. 
Where  the  first  inhabitants  of  a  new  settlement 
are  men  who   have  fled  from  their  country,  on 
account  of  the  rigour  of  its  laws  concerning  them, 
and  who  find  themselves  left  entirely  to  their  own 
care  in  their  present  abode,  their  feelings  to  the 
land  of  their  fathers  can  scarcely  be  of  the  most 
kindly  nature :   and  if,  in  their  succeeding  inter- 
course with  that  land,  they  experience  more  of  its 
vexatious    restraints    and    arbitrary   enactments, 
than  of  its  parental  tenderness  and  regard,  what 
wonder  is  it,  if  they  early  become  converts  to  the 
doctrine  which  teaches  that  allegiance  and  pro- 
tection are  reciprocal ;  if  they  are  eager  to  detach 
themselves  from  a  connection  whose  evils  alone 
they  have  experienced  ?     It  may  be,  that  in  many 
cases  the  opinions  of  the  persons  exiled  were  so 
pernicious    to    the   existing    institutions    of  the 
parent  country,  that  imperious  necessity  dictated 
their  expulsion.     But   such  a  measure  will  find 
its  best  justification   in  a  subsequent  course  of 
attentive  zeal  and  regard  to  their  welfare ;  from 
whence  it  will  become  apparent,  that  in  forbid- 
ding them  to  live  with  us,  we  were  really  actuated 
by  motives  of  self  defence,  and  not  of  enmity.    In 
a   foreign  land  they  cannot  hurt  our  establish- 
ment, but  they  may  be  made  abundant  sources  of 
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good :  and  by  a  careful  provision  for  their  first 
wants,  a  sacred  regard  for  their  freedom,  and  a 
liberal  encouragement  of  their  industry,  we  should 
in  all  probability  soorl  remove,  or  at  least  assuag;e, 
their  angry  feelings,  and  convert  them  into  loyal 
and  serviceable  subjects0. 

But  even  where  a  less  friendly  system  is  pur- 
sued, a  long  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before 
a  colony  can  acquire  sufficient  strength  and  con- 
sistency to  aspire  to  the  rank  of  an  independent 
nation.  Now  there  is  no  principle  more  gene- 
rally recognised  in  human  nature,  than  the  in- 
difference with  which  it  regards  remote  evil  when 
set  in  the  balance  against  immediate  good.  Let 
an  event  be  once  deferred,  and  all  its  terrors 
seem  to  vanish :  the  mind  calculates  on  a  thousand 
chances  which  may  occur  to  prevent  its  fulfilment; 
and  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs  is  a  truth 

c  The  struggle  for  independence,  and  the  consequent  spirit  of 
hostility,  which  have  been  laid  down  as  almost  inevitable,  were 
avoided  generally  by  the  Grecian  system,  according  to  which  every 
colony  was  independent  at  its  first  foundation.  Yet  even  this  could 
not  entirely  remove  the  evil,  as  was  shown  by  the  bitter  enmity  sub- 
sisting between  Corinth  and  Corcyra.  Besides,  the  feelings  of 
modern  times,  and  the  immense  distance  at  which  modern  colonies 
are  planted,  are  unfavourable  to  that  reverence  and  regard  which  a 
Grecian  colony  entertained  for  its  metropolis,  and  without  which 
the  parent  state  could  not  calculate  upon  being  favoured  either  in 
matters  of  trade,  or  of  war  and  peace,  above  other  nations.  The 
tenets  of  the  Greeks  respecting  their  "  household  gods,"  and  indeed 
their  whole  mythology,  were  singularly  favourable  to  that  sort  of 
bond  of  charity  which  united  the  two  countries. 
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not  less  capable  of  inspiring  hope  than  despon- 
dency. But  if  every  man  feels  this  with  regard 
to  the  short  period  of  his  own  individual  existence, 
how  much  more  forcibly  does  it  apply  to  the  poli- 
tical life  of  a  state;  and  how  trifling  do  those 
evils  appear,  which  will  fall  only  on  our  children's 
children,  in  the  thousandth  generation!  When 
therefore  it  is  proposed  to  send  out  a  colony  to  a 
newly-discovered  region,  the  keenest  and  most 
far-sweeping  glance  can  scarcely  discern  those 
dim  forms  of  danger  which  rise  so  faintly  in  the 
remotest  distance,  when  the  nearer  prospect,  for 
many  a  league  around,  is  nothing  but  tranquillity 
and  beauty.  Long  before  the  small  and  depen- 
dent band,  which  is  now  borne  with  all  its  sub- 
stance in  a  few  barks  across  the  ocean,  can 
become  a  great  and  a  hostile  nation,  the  country 
of  their  fathers  may  be  a  wilderness,  and  the 
sole  remnants  of  its  language  and  its  name  be 
preserved  amongst  the  posterity  of  its  exiled 
children. 

Far  less  remote  is  the  good  which  a  wise 
government  may  justly  hope  to  derive  from  its 
colonies.  No  spot  on  the  globe  is  so  worthless 
as  not  to  contribute  something,  when  properly 
managed,  to  the  stock  of  natural  greatness. 
Either  it  has  commodities  which  may  serve  to 
increase  the  comforts  of  mankind ;  or  it  is  useful 
in  regard  to  its  situation,  as  a  point  of  support 
from  which  its  settlers  may  gradually  advance  to 
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a  better  and  richer  country ;  some  places  again, 
like  St.  Helena,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
are  convenient  as  keeping  up  the  chain  of  com- 
munication between  the  most  distant  parts  of  an 
empire,  and  as  offering  valuable  stations  of  re- 
freshment to  seamen  bound  on  long  and  weari- 
some voyages.  In  all  these  colonies  the  inhabi- 
tants will  naturally  look  to  the  mother  country  for 
a  supply  of  many  of  the  necessaries,  and  almost 
all  the  conveniences  of  life :  and  will  therefore 
secure  an  ample  sale  for  its  manufactures'1,  in 
return  for  the  produce,  whatever  it  be,  which 
they  export  to  it.  For  a  long  time  too,  any  colo- 
nist who  shall  have  risen  to  considerable  wealth, 
will  be  tempted  to  transfer  it  to  the  parent  state, 
which,  from  its  superior  civilization,  appears  to 

d  "In  the  year  1787,"  says  Bryan  Edwards,  "  the  value  of  the 
exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  British  West  Indies  amounted  to 
1,638,703/,  13s.  KM. ;  the  whole  of  which,  except  about  200,000/. 
consisted  of  British  goods  and  manufactures."  "  The  manufac- 
turers of  Birmingham  and  Manchester  ;  the  clothiers  of  Yorkshire, 
Gloucestershire,  and  Wilts ;  the  potters  of  Staffordshire ;  the  pro- 
prietors of  all  the  lead,  copper,  and  iron  works ;  together  with  the 
farmers,  victuallers,  and  brewers,  throughout  the  kingdom,  have  a 
greater  vent  in  the  British  West  Indies  for  their  respective  commo- 
dities, than  they  themselves  perhaps  conceive  to  be  possible.  Even 
sugar  itself,  the  great  staple  of  the  West  Indies,  is  frequently 
returned  to  them  in  a  refined  state :  so  entirely  do  these  colonies 
depend  on  the  mother  country  ;  centering  in  her  bosom  all  their 
wealth,  wishes,  and  affections."  History  of  the  West  Indies, 
vol.  ii.  8vo.  edit.  p.  460,  461. 
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offer  the  fittest  place  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  his  industry :  and  thus  a  large  tribute 
will  be  continually  poured  into  the  heart  of  the 
empire,  from  whence  it  will  again  circulate 
through  the  members,  and  will  multiply  itself 
with  unceasing  activity. 

In  attributing  to  colonies  these  beneficial  re- 
sults, it  will  be  understood  that  we  forbear  to  cal- 
culate on  several  accidents,  which  have  at  differ- 
ent times  brought  ruin  upon  infant  settlements. 
An  unhealthy  climate,  against  which  few  precau- 
tions have  been  taken;  dissentions  amongst  the 
colonists  themselves  ;  the  neighbourhood  of 
fierce  and  numerous  tribes  of  savages;  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  government  at  home ;  and 
other  such  causes,  being  no  more  than  incidental 
evils,  and  such  as  may  mostly  be  prevented  by 
wisdom  and  experience,  ought  not  in  fairness  to 
be  put  in  the  balance  against  the  benefits  of  colo- 
nization, which  arise  from  it  naturally,  and  almost 
necessarily. 

Still  less  will  the  general  question  be  affected 
by  errors  which  may  have  been  committed  in  the 
detail  of  commercial  regulations  between  a  colony 
and  its  parent  state.  In  these  points  the  nations 
of  modern  Europe  are  accused  of  having  followed 
a  most  illiberal  line  of  policy ;  of  having  treated 
their  colonies  more  as  slaves,  than  as  children. 
However  that  be,  the  colony  trade  has  always 
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been  highly  beneficial6  to  the  mother  country  ; 
and  also,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  rapid  growth 
in  wealth  and  power,  to  the  colonies  themselves. 
Again,  whether  the  system  of  monopolies  be  wise 
or  no,  is  of  little  consequence  to  our  present 
argument.  Most  countries  have  received  benefit 
from  their  colonies,  even  though  their  trade  was 
carried  on  by  exclusive  companies.  A  free  trade 
might  perhaps  have  produced  more  benefit,  but 
at  any  rate  the  effect  of  colonization  has,  even 
under  present  circumstances,  been  decidedly  sa- 
lutary. 

It  is  possible  however  that  the  view  of  the 
question  hitherto  taken  may  to  many  appear  un- 
satisfactory. Admitting  the  truth  of  our  whole 
statement,  acknowledging  that  colonies  do  indeed 
promote  the  commerjce  and  the  riches  of  the 
parent  state,  they  may  consider  them  as  on  that 
account  only  the  more  prejudicial.  Scared  by 
the  phantom  of  luxury,  and  taught  to  attribute  to 
that  cause  the  downfal  of  empires,  they  will 
earnestly  deprecate  a  system,  which  tends  in  their 
opinion  to  gratify  unnecessary  desires,  and  foster 
unbounded  profligacy;  they  will  regret  that  the 

e  This  is  plainly  allowed  by  Adam  Smith,  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  opponents  of  commercial  restriction  and  monopoly. 
"  The  effects  of  the  colony  trade  are  so  beneficial,  that  that  trade, 
though  subject  to  a  monopoly,  and  notwithstanding  the  hurtful 
effects  of  that  monopoly,  is  still  upon  the  whole  beneficial,  and 
greatly  beneficial."  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii,  p.  462. 
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low  and  mercenary f  clamour  of  buyers  and  sellers 
should  be  suffered  to  pervade  every  part  of  the 
political  fabric,  and  will  feelingly  deplore  that  de- 
cay of  ancient  simplicity,  and  that  avidity  for  dis- 
sipation and  folly,  which  they  are  apt  to  consider 
as  the  necessary  consequence  of  an  extensive 
commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 

In  thoughts  of  this  nature  it  is  easy  to  forget 
that  we  are  living,  as  Harrington  calls  it,  "  in  the 
dregs  of  the  Gothic  empire,"  and  to  transport 
ourselves  to  all  the  pleasures  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful Utopia.  We  may  be  sure  that  no  govern- 
ment will  ever,  in  point  of  fact,  attempt  to  check 
the  wealth  of  its  subjects  for  the  sake  of  preserv- 
ing their  morality.  Colonization  therefcfre  will 
ever  be  practised,  until  some  results  of  a  more 
alarming  tendency  than  an  increase  of  national 
riches  be  found  to  spring  from  it.  But  we  are 
not  without  some  consolation  to  offer  to  the  high- 
minded  patrons  of  purity  and  virtue.  Though 
amongst  the  treasures  which  colonization  offers 
to  us,  eight  statues  be  of  gold,  a  ninth  may  yet 
be  found  of  a  fairer  and  more  lovely  material ; 
and  those  who  despise  its  gaudy  companions, 
may  yet  turn  with  delight  to  the  contemplation  of 
this. 

Return  we  then  to  those  principles,  which,  at 
the  foundation  of  our  first  American  settlements, 

f  Tup/3^  /cat  cnreipoKaXia.     Vid.  Xenophon.  Cyropasd.  lib.  i. 
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were  professed5  as  the  motives  which  should  in- 
duce our  countrymen  to  join  in  the  enterprise. 
A  language  was  then  held  more  worthy  of  Eng- 
lishmen and  of  Christians,  than  that  which  has  in 
later  times  superseded  it.  We  were  then  told, 
not  only  that  our  trade  and  wealth  would  be  in- 
creased, but  that  fruits  far  more  various  in  kind, 
and  more  excellent  in  nature,  should  be  the  re- 
ward of  our  exertions.  For  the  poorer  members 
of  the  commonwealth  might  find  in  the  colonies  a 
salutary  maintenance ;  a  situation  where  their  in- 
dustry would  be  encouraged  and  rewarded  ;  and 
even  if  some  of  more  disorderly  and  profligate 
habits  were  numbered  amidst  the  new  settlers, 
their  evil  qualities,  awed  by  the  example,  or 
curbed  by  the  authority,  of  their  more  virtuous 
associates,  might  in  a  distant  land  be  corrected, 
or  at  least  rendered  less  noxious  ;  as  the  weed 
which  we  diligently  expel  from  our  gardens  is 
tolerated,  and  perhaps  admired,  upon  the  heath 
or  the  mountain.  Nor  was  it  a  small  thing  to 
consider  how  immensely  the  knowledge  of  nature 
would  be  increased  by  the  discovery  of  a  new 
world;  whose  productions,  both  animal,  vegeta- 
ble, and  mineral,  would  present  a  boundless  field 

%  See  particularly  a  beautiful  pamphlet,  entitled,  "The  New 
Life  of  Virginia,"  printed  at  London  in  the  year  1612,  by  an  author 
who  signs  himself  R.  I.  full  of  the  most  just,  liberal,  and  pious 
views  of  the  duties  of  colonists,  and  the  great  benefits  of  coloniza- 
tion. 
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for  the  researches  of  science,  and  contribute  to 
establish  by  more  numerous  examples  the  sound- 
ness of  the  great  inductive  positions  of  natural 
philosophy.  Meanwhile  the  sight  of  new  coun- 
tries, and  new  nations  ;  the  prospect  of  oceans 
to  be  crossed,  forests  to  be  cleared,  and  moun- 
tains to  be  climbed  ;  the  familiarity  with  "  most 
disastrous  chances,  and  moving  accidents  by  flood 
or  field,"  which  the  stirring  recital  of  such  noble 
enterprises  would  communicate  to  the  minds  of 
the  people  at  large  ;  the  proud  thought  of  chang- 
ing at  once  by  their  exertions  the  infancy  of  the 
world  into  its  maturity;  of  elevating  the  savage 
to  the  rank  of  civilized  man ;  of  founding  a  new 
nation  of  Englishmen  and  of  Christians  :  all  these 
things  would  implant  in  the  breast  an  infinite 
variety  of  hopes  and  of  motives ;  would  transport 
the  thoughts  of  the  community  beyond  the  range 
of  this  "ignorant  present,"  and  the  little  circle  of 
insignificant  occurrences  which  are  attached  to 
the  everyday  life  of  an  individual ;  would  give 
them  a  wider  scope,  and  a  nobler  aim;  would 
multiply  their  faculties,  and  elevate  their  intellec- 
tual nature.  If  war  itself,  with  all  its  horrors, 
has  sometimes  been  made  the  subject  of  eulogy, 
for  the  sake  of  the  powerful  stimulus  which  it 
communicates,  and  the  principles  which  it  calls 
forth  into  action :  how  much  more  excellent  is 
colonization,  which  inspires  equal  enterprise  and 
courage,  fosters  and  develops  equal  abilities  ; 
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and  this  not  for  the  purpose  of  creating  misery, 
but  of  disseminating  blessings. 

Nor  let  it  be  said,  that  whilst  we  so  highly 
extol  the  system  of  planting  distant  settlements, 
we  are  undervaluing  the  sanctity  of  local  affection, 
or  would  release  mankind  from  all  those  ties 
which  bind  them  to  the  land  in  which  they  were 
born.  We  do  not  purpose  to  destroy  this  feel- 
ing, but  to  extend  its  influence.  For  in  every 
nation  many  will  be  found,  who  from  various 
causes  are  become  dead  to  hope  and  to  affection ; 
to  whose  palled  and  sickly  appetites  every  object 
in  their  native  land  is  distasteful;  who  regard 
their  country  with  aversion,  and  behold  in  it  only 
the  witness  of  their  vices,  or  the  scene  of  their 
misfortunes.  To  men  like  these  emigration  to  a 
distant  region  is  like  a  new  state  of  being,  on 
which  they  enter  with  ^11  that  freshness  of  hope, 
all  that  liveliness  of  feeling,  with  which  in  youth 
they  began  their  former  career.  A  new  country 
may  awaken  their  patriotism,  since  it  has  no  con- 
nection with  their  sorrows  or  their  remorse ;  and 
thus  by  the  happy  magic  of  colonization,  all  the 
energies  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  heart  are  made 
to  spring  up  in  a  soil,  which  before  was  over- 
grown with  sloth  and  apathy h. 

11  In  an  Essay  by  M.  Talleyrand,  "  Sur  les  Avantages  a  retirer 
de  colonies  nouvelles  dans  les  circonstances  pr£sentes,"  this  point 
is  particularly  insisted  on.  "  Apres  les  crises  r^volutionnaires,  il 
est  des  homines  fatigues  et  vieillis  sous  1'irapression  du  malheur, 
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But  this  is  not  all :  there  is  yet  one  inestimable 
good  attendant  on  the  colonization  conducted  by 
the  nations  of  modern  Europe,  which  our  great 
ancestors  well  knew  how  to  value — the  glory  and 
happiness  of  diffusing  the  light  of  the  gospel 
amongst  poor  and  blinded  pagans.  It  demands 
an  eloquent  pen  to  sketch  worthily  the  picture  of 
a  colony  conducted  on  principles  like  these,  and 
a  cool  judgment  to  curb  the  enthusiasm  which 
such  a  subject  can  scarcely  fail  of  exciting.  But 
there  are  some  features  which  will  not  be  over^ 
looked.  In  the  midst  of  the  desert  shall  flow 
forth  the  streams  of  life ;  in  the  gloomy  wilder- 
ness shall  blossom  the  rose  of  Sharon.  The 
colonist  shall  appear,  not  bearing  in  one  hand  the 
sword,  and  in  the  other  the  Bible  disfigured  and 
polluted  with  the  blood  which  he  has  so  plenti- 
fully shed:  the  sword  shull  be  turned  into  a 
ploughshare,  and  the  sacred  volume  shall  light 
his  path  with  its  mild  and  unclouded  radiance. 
A  new  nation  of  civilized  beings  shall  be  brought 
into  existence;  the  stock  of  human  happiness 

dont  il  faut  en  quelque  sorte  rajeunir  Fame.  II  en  est  qui  vou- 
droient  ne  plus  aimer  leur  pays,  a  qui  il  faut  faire  sentir  qu'heu- 
reusement  cela  est  impossible."  He  then  enumerates  those  persons, 
for  whom  "  un  ciel  nouveau  est  devenu  un  besoin.  Ceux  qui,  restes 
seuls,  ont  perdu,  sous  le  fer  des  assassins,  tout  ce  qui  embellissoit 
pour  eux  la  terre  natale  :  et  ceux  pour  qui  elle  est  devenue  infe- 
conde,  et  ceux  qui  n'y  trouvent  que  des  regrets,  et  ceux  meme  qui 
n'y  trouvent  que  des  remords  :  et  les  homines  qui  ne  peuvent  se 
resoudre  a  placer  I'esp6rance  la  ou  ils  6prouverent  le  malheur." 
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largely  increased ;  the  expectants  of  immortality 
multiplied  a  thousand  fold.  The  parent  country 
shall  reflect  with  comfort,  that  when  the  course 
of  human  events  shall  have  consigned  it  to  ob- 
livion, its  name  and  language  shall  be  perpetuated 
by  its  children  in  a  far  distant  land.  Colonization 
must  ever  continue  to  take  place  till  the  earth  be 
fully  peopled,  in  compliance  with  a  necessary  law 
of  nature.  God's  blessing  was  early  pronounced 
upon  it,  and  therefore  it  must  be  in  itself  capable 
of  producing  good.  Happy  are  they  who  make 
themselves  the  instruments  of  producing  it ;  who 
crave  the  honour  of  being  the  channel  of  so  much 
happiness  to  the  world.  That  for  our  own 
country  this  glory  may  be  reserved,  is  our  natural 
and  pardonable  prayer.  It  will  be  the  crown  of 
all  her  triumphs,  the  consummation  of  all  the 
bounties  which  Providence  has  vouchsafed  unto 
her.  And  our  hope  is  not  without  foundation. 
There  yet  lives  within  us  that  mighty  spirit  by 
which  we  have  delivered  Europe.  Surely  it  will 
not  be  less  powerful  to  create  than  to  destroy ; 
and  in  the  room  of  that  vast  fabric  of  evil  which 
it  has  overthrown,  to  build  up  a  more  noble  and 
lasting  temple  of  good. 

THOMAS  ARNOLD,  A.  B. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  COLLEGE. 
1815. 
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MENTAL  pleasure  depends  so  much  on  the  con- 
stitution and  habits  of  the  mind  to  which  it  is 
administered,  for  the  manner  and  degree  in  which 
its  influence  prevails,  that  no  theory  of  taste, 
which  pretends  to  reveal  the  sources  of  this  plea- 
sure, and  to  develop  its  mode  of  operation,  can 
be  positive,  and  perfectly  comprehensive.  From 
experience  and  observation  general  rules  may  be 
deduced,  but  scarcely  so  as  to  guard  against 
every  exception.  Every  one  having  in  some  re- 
spect his  own  train  of  feelings  and  stock  of  ideas, 
besides  those  common  to  his  age,  country,  or 
religion,  or  having  the  latter  compounded  and 
blended  in  different  proportions,  we  can  only 
reason  from  those  which  some  classes  have  in 
general,  without  reference  to  those  peculiar  to 
the  individual.  Many  are  dead  to  sublimity,  who 
are  keenly  alive  to  beauty;  many  critics  in  the 
fine  arts  are  faultlessly  accurate  in  the  execution 
and  detail,  are  hurt  by  false  anatomy,  detect 

o3 
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instantly  the  flaw  in  the  statue,  or  the  unfinished 
touch  in  the  picture,  yet  comprehend  not  the 
magnificence  or  simplicity  of  the  design;  many 
judge  entirely  from  the  first  impression,  and  are 
blind  to  the  grossest  errors  or  negligences  in  the 
filling  up  of  the  composition.  In  a  comparison 
therefore  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  we  must 
argue,  not  from  single  and  solitary  instances  of 
their  influence,  but  from  their  more  wide  and  ge- 
neral effect,  proceed  as  high  as  possible  to  the 
elements  of  the  pleasure  they  impart,  trace  and 
explain  the  causes  of  the  varying  emotions  they 
excite. 

The  fine  arts  (limiting  this  expression  to  sculp- 
ture and  painting)  address  the  imagination  through 
the  sense  of  sight ;  and  although  in  their  essence 
strictly  imitative  of  forms  really  existing,  and 
whose  positive  existence  is  conceivable,  yet,  by 
awakening  and  keeping  alive  that  active  faculty, 
become  purely  ideal,  and  present  us  with  forms 
closely  adhering  to  their  types  in  nature,  but 
wrought  to  supernatural  grandeur  or  beauty.  It 
is  their  address  to  the  imagination  which  chiefly 
causes  the  emotions  within  us,  of  elevation,  of 
terror,  or  of  mild  and  placid  delight;  and  those 
emotions  are  more  strong  and  subtle,  according 
to  the  cold  or  ardent  temper  of  our  minds,  and 
in  some  respects  their  habitude  and  familiarity 
with  addresses  of  this  nature.  The  images  are 
before  us  in  stone  or  on  canvas ;  but  our  creative 
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mind  breathes  life  and  motion  and  feeling  upon 
them.  Not  that  any  positive  actual  illusion  takes 
place;  no  one,  except  in  a  state  of  the  most 
violent  enthusiasm,  is  worked  to  a  belief,  that 
a  statue  is  breathing  flesh,  or  a  painting  real  life. 
But  the  imagination  wavers  from  the  representa- 
tion to  the  thing  represented,  and  moulds  up  for 
itself  a  sort  of  indistinct  existence  from  the 
qualities  of  both.  The  ideas  of  motion,  breath, 
animal  warmth,  are  so  necessarily  and  inseparably 
connected  with  our  notion  of  animal  form,  that  a 
figure  in  marble  or  in  colour  inevitably  suggests 
what  it  cannot  express ;  and  in  this  sense  ima- 
gination supplies  the  deficiency  of  the  art. 

But  previous  to  this  address  to  the  imagina- 
tion, painting  has  an  advantage,  which  sculpture 
either  has  not  at  all,  or  in  a  far  less  degree.  The 
harmony  of  rich  and  brilliant  colours  has  doubt- 
less a  gratifying  effect  on  the  sense,  and  produces 
a  pleasing  irritation  on  the  organ  of  sight.  The 
spotless  white  and  glossy  smoothness  of  marble 
may  indeed  make  a  sort  of  cool  and  soothing  im- 
pression on  the  same  organ ;  but  this  is  faint  and 
feeble  in  comparison  with  the  sensual  enjoyment 
proceeding  from  the  mellow  contrast  and  rich 
variety  of  a  Venetian  picture.  Thus,  painting  in 
a  manner  conciliates  a  welcome  reception  in  the 
mind,  by  its  previous  flattery  of  the  sense  :  for 
doubtless  we  should  look  with  delight  on  a  mass 
of  hues,  mingled  and  harmonized  with  the  con- 
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summate  art  of  Titian,  though  there  were  no  re- 
presentation of  nature,  but  an  unmeaning  surface 
of  colour.  The  pleasure  would  indeed  be  brief, 
and  the  subsequent  dissatisfaction  and  disap- 
pointment of  the  mind,  at  being  thus  neglected 
and  sacrificed  to  the  sense,  would  be  unpleasant, 
and  even  painful;  but  still  the  interval  between 
the  first  glance  and  the  discovery  of  the  deficiency 
would  assuredly  be  pleasurable. 

But  the  wider  scope  of  painting  is  a  still  more 
striking  and  positive  advantage.  By  colouring 
and  its  consequences  of  light  and  shade,  and  by 
perspective,  the  range  of  objects  which  it  may 
select  for  imitation  is  infinitely  more  extensive. 
Indeed  one  whole  branch  of  the  art,  the  land- 
scape, is  almost  totally  incompatible  even  with 
relief,  the  sort  of  sculpture  nearest  approaching 
to  painting.  But  even  in  the  representation  of 
human  forms  and  human  action,  in  which  they 
assimilate,  painting,  by  her  command  of  all  the 
accessories,  all  external  objects  which  encircle 
and  influence  man  and  his  actions,  not  only  pow- 
erfully aids  her  illusion,  but  fixes  the  attention  to 
the  point  where  she  wishes  it  to  centre,  and 
diverts  it  from  what  it  is  her  interest  to  conceal. 
If  she  wishes  to  create  a  gloomy  emotion,  she  in- 
vests her  agents  in  a  sombre  atmosphere;  if  a 
more  gay,  she  pours  abroad  a  flood  of  light.  She 
throws  about  a  circumstantialness  and  particu- 
larity, which  realizes  and  gives  an  air  of  truth  to 
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the  whole.  She  not  only  relates  the  event  gene- 
rally, but  the  slighter  particularities  which  dis- 
tinguish it.  Thus  wonderfully  aiding  and  deep- 
ening the  impression  she  aims  at  producing ; 
various  but  not  discordant,  or  if  discordant  only 
for  her  own  purposes,  gaining  effect  by  contrast, 
or  aggrandizing  by  comparison.  In  the  Peter 
Martyr  of  Titian  is  a  masterly  assembly  of  these 
accessories.  Above  the  main  group  of  the  mur- 
derer and  the  saint  all  is  in  a  wild  and  terrific 
character,  a  huge  storm-beaten  tree,  a  sky  in  the 
distance,  lurid  and  threatening,  and  in  the  corner 
of  the  picture  a  figure  flying  away  from  this  scene 
of  desolation  and  death. 

But  sculpture,  cold,  naked,  and  severe,  with 
no  power  of  dazzling  the  sense,  no  accessories  to 
aid  the  illusion,  must  indeed  be  exquisitely  con- 
ceived, and  finely  wrought,  before  the  imagination 
will  yield  to  its  impression,  and  endow  it  with 
motion  and  life.  We  must  be  tempted  by  the 
freedom  and  force  of  the  outline,  or  the  imposing 
effect  of  the  general  character,  before  we  dwell 
upon  it  with  that  concentration  of  mind  which  is 
necessary  to  imbibe  its  whole  spirit.  But  it  is 
precisely  this  previous  exertion,  this  abstraction 
from  our  everyday  sensations,  which  favours  our 
power  of  enjoying  what  is  ideal.  Once  beyond 
the  world  of  positive  reality,  we  expatiate  readily, 
as  far  as  the  artist  will  lead  us.  It  is  then,  after 
this  effort  and  exaltation,  nothing  objectionable, 
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that  the  shapes  we  behold  surpass  all  that  we 
have  heretofore  seen  in  human  limb  and  feature. 
We  have  already  stept  beyond  nature,  by  looking 
on  a  stone  with  somewhat  similar  feelings  which 
we  experience  in  looking  on  a  human  being ;  and 
it  is  but  little  farther  to  sympathize  with  what 
differs  from  humanity  only  in  its  perfection,  with 
what  is  incompatible  with  truth  only  in  its  untrue 
degree  of  excellence. 

For  in  spite  of  the  cold  philosophy  and  me- 
thodized senselessness  of  some,  admiration  is  a 
lofty  and  pleasurable  emotion  of  the  soul.  There 
is  in  man  an  innate  tendency  to  the  better,  where 
emulation,  and  envy,  its  gross  fellow-passion,  can- 
not exist ;  he  proudly  claims  kindred  with  what 
ennobles  humanity,  and  considers  himself  adorned 
by  what  adorns  his  nature.  The  same  feeling 
which  exalts  him  whilst  contemplating  the  mental 
powers  of  the  warrior  Alexander,  or  the  philoso- 
pher Socrates,  or  the  poet  Homer,  is  alive  to  the 
corporeal  beauty  of  the  Apollo  or  the  Venus. 
The  king,  and  the  sage,  and  the  bard,  have,  in- 
deed, existed,  but  everything  supernatural  is  not 
consequently  unnatural ;  and  there  is  in  the  free 
range  of  imagination  no  more  extravagance  in 
supposing  the  human  form  capable  of  such  ex- 
quisite symmetry  and  beauty,  than  the  human 
mind  of  such  energy  and  power.  And,  indeed, 
in  man,  as  in  the  other  works  of  creation,  there  is 
such  a  gradation  and  difference  in  form,  such  a 
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superiority  of  one  over  another,  that  the  imagina- 
tion has  no  difficulty  in  supposing  something  su- 
perior   to    all.      All   from   Thersites    up   to   an 
Achilles,  between  "  a  Hecate,  and  a  Helen,"  may 
exist  in  nature ;    and  why  not  something  more 
lofty   than  Achilles,   more   lovely   than    Helen  ? 
Moreover,  as  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man,"  so  the  proper  feelings  of  mankind  are  for 
man ;  and  hence  a  beautiful  human  form  is,  and 
reasonably  ought  to  be,  most  admirable  in  his 
eyes.    Human  action  interests  him,  human  suffer- 
ing affects  him,  and  human  beauty  causes  in  him 
a  complacent  pride,  and  noble  delight.     In  mind 
and  in  body,  human  defect  and  weakness  invari- 
ably produce  in  him  a  melancholy  sensation ;  but 
there   are    so   few   forms,   and   so  few  souls,  in 
reality,    which    are    perfect    and    in    their    full 
strength,   that,   to    escape    this   melancholy,   he 
gladly  welcomes   the  pure  and  absolute  models 
of  the  artist.     In  his  works  alone  he  beholds  the 
bounty   of  the   Creator   undepraved   and   unim- 
paired by  human  infirmity,  the  admirable  and  the 
lovely  of  humanity,  without  the  base  and  pitiful : 
and  therefore  does  he  stand  before  the  object  of 
his   admiration  silent,  absorbed,  unconscious   of 
all  around.     In  the  whole  man,  the  mind  alone  is 
active,  the  body  is  forgotten ;  sometimes,  indeed, 
it  is  unconsciously  and  mechanically  disposed  to 
throw  itself  into  something  like  the  attitude  of 
the  form  before  him ;  the  sole  sensation  is  a  gene- 
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ral  one  of  overflowing  fulness ;  his  pulse  beats, 
his  heart  heaves,  his  breath  is  suspended  ;  but 
none  of  this  is  felt,  till  the  exertion  approaches 
almost  to  pain.  He  is  living  a  mental  life;  he 
has  passed  away  to  a  pure,  undisturbed,  imagina- 
tive existence.  Not  but  that  this  ideal  excellence 
is  displayed  in  all  its  fulness  by  painting.  The 
Angels  and  the  Virgin  in  Raphael's  Holy  Family 
differ  in  no  less  degree  from  the  faces  and  forms 
around  us,  than  the  "  Faun  without  blemish,"  or 
the  Venus.  Whence  then  the  striking  and  appa- 
rently inexplicable  difference  both  in  the  beauty 
and  in  the  sublimity  of  the  masterpieces  of  each 
art,  the  bodily  suffering  in  the  Laocoon,  and  in 
the  Crucifixion  by  Rubens ;  the  Dying  Gladiator, 
and  the  Christ  in  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  ? 
No  one  would  pause  for  an  answer  ;  independent 
of  the  excellence  of  the  individual  figures,  and  the 
truth  of  the  grouping,  in  one  we  have  besides  all 
the  deep  and  lively  interest  of  our  religion;  the 
other  indeed  also  appeals  to  fine,  but  acquired 
associations,  our  classical  reminiscences ;  but  still 
we  feel  the  one,  and  but  imagine  the  other. 

But  here  another  question  suggests  itself, 
which,  if  solved  with  any  degree  of  probability, 
a  great  advance  will  be  made  in  a  comparative 
estimate  of  the  arts.  Whence  the  peculiar  con- 
nection of  sculpture  with  the  Grecian  polytheism, 
and  of  painting  with  Christianity?  The  fact 
may  doubtless  be  assumed;  for  although  the 
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ancient  writers  record  in  the  same  terms  of  praise 
the  names  of  Zeuxis  and  Phidias,  of  Apelles  and 
Praxiteles;  yet  from  all  we  can  collect  on  the 
subject  of  Grecian  painting,  and  the  few  speci- 
mens which  remain  (not,  it  must  be  confessed  a 
fair  criterion),  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  colouring,  the  magical  effect 
of  light  and  shade,  and  the  delicate  perspective 
of  modern  painting,  were  little,  or  imperfectly 
known,  to  the  Grecian  artist.  The  inferiority  of 
all  sculpture  on  Christian  subjects  is  unquestioned 
and  unquestionable  a. 

Now  the  mind  of  the  Grecian,  if  the  fanciful- 
ness  of  the  expression  be  excused,  was  like  his 
atmosphere,  all  light :  that  of  the  Christian,  like 
our  variable  northern  sky,  an  interchange  of  light 
and  shade b.  The  mythology  of  the  former  was 
a  series  of  self-existent  beings,  of  different  powers 
and  attributes;  he  embodied,  he  personified  every 
effect  of  nature ;  all  by  his  creative  imagination 
became  humanized.  The  running  fountain  was  a 
Naiad  pouring  her  urn,  the  shadow  on  the  moun- 
tains an  Oread,  the  sun  a  fair-haired  youth  in  a 


a  The  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  Adam  and  Eve  of  Bandi- 
nelli,  and  the  Magdalen  of  Canova,  are  among  the  few  celebrated 
exceptions  :  properly  speaking,  only  the  last  is  Christian.  Almost 
all  other  fine  modern  sculpture  is  not  only  imitative  of  nature,  but 
to  some  degree  of  the  Grecian  models. 

b  Much  of  this  theory  is  derived  from  the  German  critic 
Schlegel. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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golden  car0.  Many  of  his  divinities  were  mere 
immortal  men,  who  lost  only  the  grosser  particles 
of  their  nature,  but  retained  their  distinctive 
forms  and  qualities ;  even  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted were  capable  of  corporeal  and  sensual 
enjoyments;  and  the  islands  of  the  blest  ad- 
ministered a  cloudless  sky  for  the  sight  to  repose 
on,  rich  music  for  the  hearing,  and  unfading 
flowers  for  the  smell.  Above  all,  indeed,  above 
men,  heroes,  and  gods,  was  Destiny  d ;  which  they 
understood  not,  nor  attempted  to  understand. 
Their  philosophers  grasped  at  it,  and  their  poets 
soared  towards  it;  nay,  sometimes  dared  to  em- 
body even  this  in  the  Fates',  who  wound  the 
thread  of  life ;  but  in  general,  all  were  content  to 
own  that  to  be  impassable  which  themselves 
could  not  pass. 

This  then  was  the  province  of  sculpture ;  for 
here   its   positive    and    determinate   outline,    its 


c  See  Wordsworth's  Excursion,  canto  iv. 

d  In  tragedy  and  tragic  sculpture,  this  viewless  Destiny,  Schlegel 
well  observes,  was  the  principal  source  of  sublimity.  The  suffer- 
ings of  (Edipus,  and  Ajax,  and  Laocoon,  have  all  a  character  of 
fatality  about  them  ;  the  constancy  and  loftiness  of  their  characters 
seem  at  issue  with  what  they  scorn  to  yield  to,  but  which  cannot 
but  o'ermaster  them. 

e  Do  we  ever  read  of  statues  of  the  Fates,  or  of  the  Eumenides  ? 
A  French  sculptor  has  attempted  a  group  from  the  play  of  yEschy- 
lus,  the  Eumenides  :  the  execution  is  so  bad,  that  no  fair  judgment 
can  be  drawn  from  it ;  but,  independent  of  that,  the  Fury  in  stone 
is  something  too  distinct  and  palpable. 
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strong  and  self-existing  material,  was  natural  and 
requisite.  Here  the  imagination,  which  would 
not  be  satisfied  by  less  than  a  defined  existence, 
was  fully  gratified.  It  had  no  notion  of  divinities 
in  other  than  human  form,  yet  must  the  hero 
and  the  god  have  something  characteristic  and 
peculiar.  Proceeding  upwards  therefore  from 
human  form,  collecting  and  moulding  from  it  all 
that  was  noble  and  majestic,  refining  away  what 
was  gross,  or  harsh,  or  inharmonious,  always 
natural,  but  in  nature's  more  pure  and  perfect 
mood,  the  artist  embodied  the  very  essence  of 
grace,  dignity,  and  power.  The  passions  he  ex- 
pressed were  such  as  all  feel,  but  seemed  felt  as 
no  one  else  could  feel ;  the  actions  were  what  it 
was  conceivable  that  all  might  perform,  but  the 
manner  of  acting  none  could  hope  to  reach.  Still 
farther  from  common  life,  he  created  a  sort  of 
pure  and  passionless  nature,  and  threw  over  it  an 
inexpressible  serenity,  such  as  appears  in  the 
the  Antinous f,  and,  strange  to  say,  in  the  Apollo ; 
where  assuredly  scorn  and  pride  are  strongly 
featured,  yet  over  the  whole  figure  is  an  heavenly 
calm  and  placidness  ;  there  is  no  blood,  no  swollen 
vein,  no  distorted  sinew,  but  a  general  smooth- 
ness and  unbroken  quiet. 

In  the  mind  of  the  Christian,  it  was  said,  is 


{  I  call  it  Antinous,  as  it  is  the  name,  however  assuredly  erro- 
neous, that  it  is  known  by. 
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an  interchange  of  light  and  shade  g.  He  is  irre- 
sistibly impelled  to  meditate  on  what  is  dark  and 
mysterious ;  on  eternity,  on  the  nature  of  his  own 
soul,  on  an  omnipresent  and  incomprehensible 
God.  Just  light  enough  has  been  revealed,  to 
invite  him  into  that  darkness  wherein  he  is  lost ; 
in  vain  does  he  avert  himself  from  these  un- 
fathomable subjects  in  despair ;  they  force  them- 
selves upon  him,  every  thought  long  pursued 
leads  at  length  to  them.  With  the  Greek,  what 
was  indefinite  was  at  times  an  object  of  curiosity ; 
but  that  curiosity  baffled,  he  retreated  to  the 
definite.  The  Christian  retreats  but  to  return. 
When  the  Greek  would  fill  his  mind  with  an 
image  of  power,  he  raised  a  colossus,  and  was 
contented:  but  what  is  a  colossus  to  an  im- 
measurable being  h  ?  The  Christian  fears  to  per- 
sonify, for  his  personifications  are  inadequate. 
May  we  not  draw  the  inference,  that  the  sublime 
to  the  Christian's  imagination  requires  what  is 
vague  and  indeterminate  ?  a  sublime  which  paint- 
s' It  is  not  meant  that  all  Christians  are  influenced  in  this  man- 
ner, but  all  of  strong  imaginations  and  deep  feelings ;  without 
which  no  one  can  well  be  a  great  artist,  or  a  great  poet,  or,  indeed, 
a  great  judge  of  the  arts  or  poetry. 

h  The  indiscreet  attempts  of  some  of  the  Roman  catholic  painters 
at  personifying  the  divine  attributes  can  scarcely  be  an  exception  ; 
the  execution  may  be  admired,  but  the  design  rarely.  But,  ac- 
cording to  our  argument,  the  monkish  sculptors,  who  have  done  the 
same  in  the  niches  of  their  churches,  and  on  monuments,  are  far 
more  incongruous  and  displeasing. 
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ing  may  express,  as  far  as  it  can  be  expressed, 
with  its  partial  lights  and  broad  shades,  its  bright 
glimpses  and  dark  concealments,  its  advancing 
foregrounds  and  deep  retiring  distances.  An 
analogy  with  poetry  will  illustrate  this :  Milton 
and  Dante  have  not  that  distinct  outline,  that 
limited  and  comprehensible  life  in  their  sublime 
figures,  which  Homer  and  Virgil  have.  Let  a 
sculptor  take  any  form,  human  or  divine,  from 
the  two  latter  poets,  he  has  but  to  exercise  the 
more  mechanical  part  of  his  art;  the  character 
of  the  being,  with  all  its  attributes  and  expres- 
sion, is  defined  to  him.  But  were  a  sculptor  to 
attempt  the  embodying  Milton's  Satan,  how  to- 
tally should  we  lose  the  sensation  produced  by 
the  shadowiness  and  gloom  of  the  figure  !  Milton 
well  knew  this,  and  compares  him  to  no  form; 
his  simile  is  merely  one  of  quality : 

As  when  the  sun  new  risen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams.  PATI.  LOST,  i.  594. 

Even  the  painter  would  probably  be  baffled  by 
the  image  of  Death : 

The  shape,  which  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable,  in  member,  joint,  or  limb. 

But  an  English  *  painter  has  at  least  with  some 

»  West, 
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success  portrayed  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse : 
Could  a  sculptor  do  the  samek?  In  the  most 
daring  subject  ever  attempted  by  painter  without 
failure,  the  Vision  of  Ezekiel  by  Raphael,  there 
is  a  remoteness  and  retirement  from  the  eye  in 
the  whole  group,  which  seems  to  give  a  notion, 
that  mortal  sight  must  not  approach  too  closely 
or  too  familiarly  to  it.  The  very  small  size  of 
the  picture  aids  this  impression,  and  makes  the 
whole  appear  diminished  by  distance l. 

Our  superstitions  are  pervaded  by  the  same 
character :  indeed,  we  derive  it  in  part  from  our 
northern  ancestors,  as  well  as  our  religion.  The 
witch  and  the  ghost,  all  the  beings  of  another 
world,  admit  not  of  being  too  grossly  and  posi- 
tively figured;  at  the  partial  sight  we  shudder, 
the  half  shown  is  doubly  feared.  Now  this  par- 
tial sight  and  half  revealing  is  in  the  power  of 
painting,  not  of  sculpture.  Witness  Salvator 

*  Mortimer  attempted  to  express  Shakespeare's 

Within  the  hollow  circle  of  a  crown 
Keeps  Death  his  court,  and  there  the  antic  sits. 

RICHARD  II. 

Whether  he  failed  or  not  in  point  of  taste,  we  may  surely  assume 
that  the  design  would  have  been  a  far  more  notorious  error  if  exe- 
cuted in  marble. 

1  The  picture  on  this  subject  from  the  Orleans'  collection  now 
exhibiting  at  the  British  gallery,  hardly  supports  this  theoiy  :  but 
my  own  opinion  is  decided,  that  it  is  a  copy,  and  far  inferior  to  that 
lately  in  the  Louvre. 
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<*» 

Rosa's  Witch  of  Endor  raising  the  Ghost  of 
Samuel.  In  the  front  of  this  wild  and  solemn 
picture  is  the  hag  with  her  vessels  of  incantation, 
herself  not  entirely  disclosed :  in  the  distance  is 
what  seems  to  be  a  shape,  but  which  has  hardly 
emerged  from  its  coexistence  with  the  air  around. 
Thus  then,  from  its  material  and  character, 
sculpture  must  be  denned  and  decisive ;  painting 
may  be  indeterminate  and  vague :  in  sculpture  all 
meets  the  eye;  in  painting  more  often  is  meant 
than  meets  the  eye:  sculpture  must  show  all 
fully  and  absolutely;  painting  but  partially  and 
indistinctly :  the  mind  grasps  the  whole  in  sculp- 
ture ;  in  painting  it  ever  thinks  there  is  more  to 
grasp :  sculpture  satisfies  and  fills  the  imagination 
it  addresses ;  painting  excites  it  till  its  own  powers 
fail,  rather  than  the  matter  suggested  to  it. 

It  is  this  filling  and  satisfying  of  the  imagina- 
tion that  makes  unity  so  absolutely  necessary  in 
sculpture :  all  must  be  a  balance,  an  harmony,  a 
severe  simplicity.  Sculpture  must  excite  one 
general  emotion,  one  tone  must  predominate,  one 
character  pervade  the  whole  ;  for  the  imagina- 
tion, if  diverted,  is  ever  willing  to  wander ;  if  it 
wanders,  it  cannot  be  satisfied.  Painting,  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  object  it  often  is  to  stimulate, 
not  to  satisfy,  may  contrast  many  irreconcilable 
ideas,  excite  a  variety  of  emotions,  may  even 
make  confusion  sublime.  Even  in  the  writhing 
of  the  Laocoon,  though  the  delicate  and  frail 
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figures  of  the  boys  contrast  in  some  degree  with 
the  robust  muscular  energy  of  the  parent,  there 
appears,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed,  a  symmetry 
of  distortion.  Nothing  extraneous  obtrudes  on 
the  observation,  nothing  distracts  or  diverts  the 
attention,  no  smooth  fall  of  drapery,  nothing  flat, 
quiet  or  composed ;  the  only  variety  is  variety 
and  gradation  of  agony. 

Now  many  painters  doubtless  carefully  pre- 
serve this  unity  ;  but  instances  occur  in  the 
noblest  specimens  of  the  art,  which  prove  the 
limitation  not  indispensable.  Unity  is  necessary 
to  painting,  but  not  that  simple  unity;  one  is 
melody,  the  other  harmony  of  discords.  For 
there  is  no  end  to  the  painter's  complexity  of 
grouping,  to  his  variety  of  contrast  and  relief. 
He  places  cold  by  the  side  of  warm,  intrudes 
calm  into  the  midst  of  hurry,  shows  the  chill 
effect  of  death  in  comparison  with  life,  nay,  even 
mirth  and  misery  in  close  fellowship.  Rubens 
furnishes  numberless  instances.  The  activity 
and  bodily  exertion  of  the  other  figures  in  his 
Christ  taken  from  the  Cross  give  a  solemnity 
and  singularity  to  the  dead  body,  which  is  alone 
heavy,  cold,  and  white,  in  the  midst  of  tumult 
and  distraction  and  darkness.  In  his  Crucifixion, 
the  mind  passes  from  the  horrible  convulsion  of 
the  impenitent  thief  to  the  complacent  and  ma- 
jestic agony  of  our  Saviour ;  while  the  stern  and 
imperturbable  Roman  soldier,  by  the  broad  deep 
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quiet  of  his  form,  relieves  the  whole  scene  of 
suffering.  Nay,  in  the  famous  Transfiguration"1 
three  scenes  are  absolutely  represented  in  distinct 
contrast.  By  the  magical  effect  of  the  colouring, 
our  Saviour  and  the  two  attendant  beings  are 
thrown  above,  to  a  great  distance  from  the  sight ; 
the  light  transparent  blue  of  their  forms  seems  as 
if  they  were  melting  into  the  heavens.  This  part 
of  the  picture  is  one  mild  placid  hue.  On  the 
mountain  nearer  the  sight,  are  the  three  apostles, 
in  their  various  attitudes  of  wonder.  At  its  foot, 
advancing  towards  the  spectator  out  of  the  can- 
vas, is  the  admirable  group  of  the  demoniac 
child,  its  family,  and  the  other  apostles. 

So  far  then  sculpture  and  painting  seem  to 
differ  in  their  mode  of  exciting  the  stronger  emo- 
tions ;  and  the  emotions  arising  from  one  seem 
analogous  to  the  spirit  of  polytheism,  the  other 
to  that  of  Christianity :  but  as  yet  the  sublime 
alone  is  accounted  for. 

The  softer  magic  of  beauty  seems  also  to  work 
by  a  different  spell  in  the  two  arts;  and  this 
appears  the  source  of  the  difference.  In  sculp- 
ture we  behold  the  most  exquisite  symmetry,  a 
graceful  melody  of  lineament,  each  feature  is,  as 
it  were,  the  sister  of  the  other,  the  hair  is  clus- 
tered with  a  light  regularity.  Still  we  feel  an 

m  It  is  true,  this  is  generally  objected  as  a  fault ;  but  if  painting 
can  represent  all  this  to  the  imagination,  why  confine  it  to  the 
rigid  unity  of  sculpture  1 
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indescribable  want;  whatever  emotion  we  have 
is  not  merely  passionless,  but  somewhat  cold. 
Our  admiration  is  not  merely  devoid  of  the 
grosser  attraction  of  sense,  but  even  of  feeling ; 
the  beauty  is  there  which  enraptures  the  mind, 
but  not  the  loveliness  which  inthrals  the  heart. 
This  want  is  expression,  which  the  hue  of  the 
countenance  only  and  the  eye  can  give.  The 
stronger  passions  alone  affect  the  whole  face, 
draw  down  the  lip,  arch  the  brow,  or  give  a 
languid  or  contracted  cast  to  the  general  features. 
Hence  the  perfect  beauty  of  the  Niobe,  whose 
whole  countenance  is  under  the  influence  of  ex- 
cessive pride  and  excessive  grief.  But  the  milder 
affections  speak  and  breathe  in  the  colouring  of 
the  face,  in  the  settled  light  or  the  fugitive  blush, 
but  chiefly  in  the  eye.  From  these  two  sources, 
the  infantine"  smile  and  the  maternal  look  of 
love,  all  those  softer  enchantments  of  beauty, 
which  need  only  be  truly  embodied,  being  too 
fine  and  delicate  to  admit  any  heightening  of  the 
imagination,  are  in  the  power  of  the  painter  alone. 
In  sculpture,  beauty,  though  idealized  to  per- 


n  There  was  an  exquisite  statue  of  Leucothea  nursing  the  infant 
Bacchus  close  to  the  Apollo  in  the  Louvre.  The  quiet  delight 
with  which  her  head  bends  down  over  the  child,  and  the  playfulness 
of  the  child,  which  is  lifting  up  his  hand  to  caress,  express  the 
feeling  as  far  as  is  in  the  power  of  sculpture.  But  still  the  Ma- 
donna della  Sedia,  or  the  more  ideal  Belle  Jardiniere  of  Raphael, 
are  far  more  fascinating. 
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fection,  still  retains  something  of  the  stone  °  ;  a 
gentle  angel  in  marble,  however  admirably 
wrought,  is  still  somewhat  too  hard  and  inflex- 
ible; and  the  imagination  is  calmly  moved  even 
by  the  face  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  because  it 
has  seen  something  more  attractive  ;  a  face  less 
harmonious  perhaps,  less  delicately  proportioned, 
but  lighted  with  intelligence  and  meaning  p.  In 
the  Magdalen  of  Guido  q  a  statuary  might  reach 
as  far  as  the  symmetry  of  the  profile  ;  the  deep 
tone  of  wasting  grief,  the  wan  and  sunken  hue, 
the  tear  in  the  full  eye  would  mock  his  art. 
Above  all,  he  might  work  a  head  of  our  Saviour 
to  as  noble  proportion  and  fullness  as  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  r  himself;  but  the  profound  settled  light 
of  benignity,  the  look  of  mercy,  the  inbreathed 
holiness,  would  yet  baffle  him;  he  might  make 
us  admire  as  much,  but  not  feel. 


^"Eschylus  knew  this  : 


dt  Ko\oaou>v 
avdpi. 


"Epptt  Trad  'A<f>p(idiTa.  AGAMEM.  1.  427. 

P  In  Corregio's  Virgin  in  his  Flight  into  Egypt,  for  instance,  or 
that  in  his  Saint  Jerome. 

<i  This  merely  applies  to  the  face  ;  by  all  accounts,  the  Magdalen 
of  Canova  is  admirable  from  its  attitude  and  general  expression  of 
grief. 

r  This  opinion  is  formed  upon  lord  Northwick's  picture  of  Christ 
with  the  Doctors. 
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Yet  though  the  sublime  of  Christianity  ap- 
pear more  closely  connected  with  the  indistinct 
breadth,  and  indefinite  perspective  of  painting ; 
though  painting  go  deeper  into  the  heart  within, 
and  strike  on  fine  chords  which  answer  not  to 
the  touch  of  sculpture,  it  were  venturous  and 
wrong  to  assert  the  golden  days  of  sculpture 
gone,  never  to  return.  The  foregoing  observa- 
tions, if  just,  would  only  draw  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration between  their  respective  provinces,  and 
aspire  to  teach  the  painter s  not  to  be  too  sculp- 
tural, the  sculptor*  not  to  aim  at  the  effects  of 
painting :  the  arts  however  are  truly  sisters,  like 
the  nymphs  in  Ovid : 


facies  non  omnibus  una, 

Nee  diversa  tamen,  qualem  decet  esse  sororum. 

Howbeit  painting  better  suit  our  solemn  hours, 
and  blend  with  more  profound  meditations :  yet 
the  contemplation  and  study  of  the  faultless 
beauty  and  majesty  of  the  statuaries'  master- 
pieces refine  the  mind  from  what  is  gross;  the 
imbibing  their  grand  and  chaste  spirit  nourishes 
that  loftiness  of  soul  and  delicacy  of  feeling, 


s  The  modern  French  school  of  painting  is  of  statues  on  canvas  ; 
every  figure  is  hard  and  definite,  evidently  from  the  injudicious 
study  of  the  ancient  statues. 

1  Persons  of  taste  state  the  arrangement  of  the  Niobe  group  at 
Florence  to  give  a  notion  of  the  perspective  of  painting  as  a  total 
failure. 
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which  is  indispensable  to  true  virtue.  We  have 
still  room  for  noble  emotions  from  Virgil u,  though 
stronger  sympathies  attach  us  to  Milton.  Though 
we  may  tread  a  holier  circle,  we  still  linger  with 
delight  on  classical  ground.  Nor  is  it  to  classical 
ground  we  would  confine  sculpture ;  its  own  pe- 
culiar limitations  kept  in  mind,  it  might  venture 
on  scriptural  subjects. 

But  there  is  still  a  third  sphere  in  which  the 
statuary  may  walk  in  rivalry,  perhaps  in  supe- 
riority to  the  painter.  The  features  of  the  wise 
man,  and  the  figure  of  the  warrior,  cannot  be  too 
distinct  or  determinate  ;  and  though  more  imagi- 
nary subjects  fail  him,  the  English  sculptor  can- 
not want  matter  for  his  skill,  till  the  line  of  Eng- 
lish heroes  and  English  sages  is  extinct x.  Though 

u  The  perfect  Virgilian  classicality  of  Canova's  statues  is  admi- 
rable. His  Paris  is  a  complete  model  of  effeminate  strength  :  the 
semivir  embodied.  The  whole  flesh  has  the  morbid  fulness  and 
glossy  smoothness  of  a  man  always  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  the 
bath.  The  "  nitidi  myrrha  crines,"  are  confined  by  a  Phrygian 
mitra.  The  whole  attitude  has  something  relaxed  and  voluptuous 
in  it. 

*  Modern  sculptors  have  attempted  to  substitute  allegory  for 
mythology,  and  personate  justice  and  valour,  et  id  genus  omne. 
But,  besides  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  these  beings  by  their 
attributes,  there  is  this  strong  objection  :— we  cannot,  by  any  effort, 
believe  their  actual  existence,  or  forget  that  they  cannot  exist ;  that 
they  are  but  philosophical  symbols.  The  Grecian  divinities  re- 
quired an  abstract  exercise  of  the  imagination  to  credit  their  exist- 
ence in  their  beauty  and  majesty ;  but  there  was  no  obtrusive  im- 
possibility, nothing  that  positively  contradicted  their  reality  of  being. 

VOL.   II.  Q 
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Minerva,  and  Mars,  and  Apollo,  are  obsolete  to 
our  feelings,  and  unenlivening  to  our  imagination, 
yet  for  representations  of  embodied  wisdom,  and 
valour,  and  poetry,  our  memory  would  gladly 
cleave  to  particular  images.  The  statue  of  New- 
ton3", with  its  deep  concentration  of  thought,  and 
undisturbable  retirement  within  itself,  may  stand 
a  strong  and  vivid  emblem  of  philosophy.  Why 
should  the  dying  figure  of  Wolfe,  or  Nelson,  be 
confined  to  the  canvas?  The  satisfied  serenity 
of  the  expiring  conqueror  should  be  wrought  in 
the  durable  marble.  And  in  Milton2  "  sleeping 
under  the  Italian  shade,"  in  his  youthful  beauty, 
the  calm  and  holy  inspiration  of  poetry  might  be 
moulded  and  wrought  in  all  its  fulness  and  per- 
fection. 


HENRY  HART  MILMAN, 

FELLOW  OF  BRASENOSE  COLLEGE. 


1816. 


y  The  finest  work,  confessedly,  of  modern  sculpture  in  England, 
unless  some  of  Canova's  are  imported.  It  is  by  Roubilliac,  in 
Trinity  chapel,  Cambridge. 

z  The  story  alluded  to  is  in  every  Life  of  Milton,  and  appears  a 
noble  subject  for  an  artist. 
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SYNOPSIS.     . 

General  education  a  most  important  subject  of  inquiry.  Some 
sketch  of  its  purpose  and  course — Classical  and  mathematical  learn- 
ing enter  into  this  course.  Classical  learning  unquestionably,  as 
one  great  instrument  of  moral  culture — some  estimate  of  its  tendency 
and  effects — mathematical  learning  not  indeed  so  obviously,  yet  most 
usefully,  as  subsidiary  to  the  former,  and  chiefly  as  a  means  of  in- 
tellectual improvement  and  a  source  of  valuable  information.  View 
of  it  under  each  of  these  characters— and,  first,  its  importance  as  a 
means  of  intellectual  improvement  shown  by  its  tendency,  I.  To  fix 
the  attention  j  II.  To  increase  the  power  of  memory,  by  arranging 
the  thoughts,  and  thus  enlarging  the  comprehension  of  the  mind ; 
III.  To  place  the  mind,  when  entering  upon  any  inquiry,  in  a  cool 
and  dispassionate  state.  View  of  mathematical  learning  under  the 
second  character  assigned  to  it,  as  a  source  of  information.  To 
what  extent  should  mathematical  studies  be  carried,  and  at  what 
time  may  they  most  fitly  be  introduced  in  general  education.  Re- 
capitulation of  the  argument,  and  conclusion. 


ON  THE  UNION  OF  CLASSICAL  WITH 
MATHEMATICAL  STUDIES. 


No  inquiry  can  be  more  important  than  that 
which  proposes  to  discover  the  legitimate  purpose 
and  the  best  course  of  general  education.  All 
men,  how  much  soever  they  may  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  variety  of  circumstances,  con- 
nections, and  pursuits,  have  yet  one  common  cha- 
racter to  maintain,  and  one  common  set  of  duties 
to  perform ;  and  it  is  in  forming  this  character, 
and  imparting  the  ability  to  discharge  these 
duties,  that  the  business  of  what  may  be  called, 
in  the  most  general  sense,  a  good  education,  pro- 
perly consists.  Such  an  education  may  therefore 
fitly  be  described  to  be  that  course  of  discipline 
which  is  accommodated  to  man,  as  he  is  man; 
which  is  to  lay  the  firm  foundation  of  excellence 
in  future  life  ;  and  by  which  it  is  designed  to 
effect  the  highest  preparatory  culture  of  his  whole 
nature,  of  his  body  and  his  mind. 

With  his  mind,  however,  it  is  principally  con- 
cerned, and  it  applies  itself  to  the  cultivation  of 

Q3 
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his  whole  mind,  his  moral  as  well  as  his  intellec- 
tual faculties.  Its  purpose  is  to  mature  his  judg- 
ment, and  to  regulate  his  will ;  and  then  to  turn 
both  to  the  guidance  of  his  conduct  in  the  affairs 
of  life  and  the  intercourse  of  society.  For  the 
maturing  of  his  judgment,  it  endeavours  to 
strengthen  his  intellect,  to  store  his  memory  with 
the  useful  records  of  past  experience,  and  to  ren- 
der lively  and  accurate  his  observation  of  present 
occurrences  and  passing  events.  For  the  regu- 
lation of  his  will,  it  studiously  cherishes  his  bene- 
volent affections,  strictly  guards  and  restrains  his 
particular  propensions,  and  carefully  forms  his 
moral  habits.  Unmindful  of  nothing  that  may 
exert  an  influence  on  the  future  character,  it 
watches  over  all  his  associations,  narrowly  scruti- 
nizes all  his  prejudices  and  prepossessions,  and 
arms  him  against  every  form  of  error.  It  encou- 
rages the  culture  of  taste,  that  what  is  lovely  or 
engaging  in  the  natural  or  the  moral  world  may 
be  the  perpetual  source  of  innocent  enjoyment; 
and  whilst  it  allows  the  indulgence  of  the  imagi- 
nation, it  at  the  same  time  controls  that  busy 
faculty,  the  source  at  once  of  some  of  our  noblest 
and  most  elevated  pleasures,  and  of  some  of  our 
most  fatal  mistakes. 

By  such  a  course  of  discipline  man  will  best  be 
trained  to  become  happy  in  himself,  and  an  in- 
strument of  diffusing  happiness  around  him  ;  and 
by  such  a  course  will  he  be  prepared,  after  having 
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passed  well  through  the  probation  of  the  present 
life,  to  fulfil  that  more  exalted  destiny  which 
awaits  him  in  a  future  state,  and  which  the 
fondest  hopes  and  the  most  earnest  longings  of 
his  uncorrupted  nature  lead  him  to  anticipate. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  way  before  us,  we 
come  now  to  the  inquiry  more  immediately  pro- 
posed on  the  present  occasion;  how  do  the  two 
branches  of  Classical  and  Mathematical  Learning 
contribute  to  the  perfection  of  such  a  course  of 
education  ? 

With  regard  to  Classical  Learning,  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  question  as  to  its  value ;  there  is  in- 
deed hardly  a  possibility  of  overrating  its  import- 
ance. If  the  general  outline  of  a  good  education 
which  has  just  been  drawn,  deserve  any  credit 
for  accuracy,  it  appears  that  moral  culture  com- 
poses by  far  its  more  important  division.  And,  if 
this  be  allowed,  it  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of 
doubt,  whether  we  can  prize  too  highly,  or  use 
too  diligently,  the  treasures  of  classical  literature. 
It  is  in  these  cherished  remains  that  we  find 
wisdom,  as  it  were,  embodied,  and  presenting 
itself  under  every  variety  of  form,  illuminating 
the  records  of  history  with  its  clear  and  steady 
light,  recommending  the  precepts  of  philosophy 
by  its  authoritative  voice,  and  adding  importance 
even  to  the  fictions  of  poetry  by  its  pervading 
energy.  Whatever  is  calculated  to  inspire  the 
human  breast  with  noble  sentiment,  or  with 
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elevated  feeling ;  whatever  prompts  to  splendid 
action,  or  to  patient  suffering ;  all  that  is  dignified 
in  conduct,  or  lofty  in  spirit,  finds  its  appropriate 
place,  and  shines  with  warm  and  vivifying  lustre 
in  the  writers  of  classical  antiquity.  Their  histo- 
ries set  before  us  the  most  magnificent  display  of 
public  virtue,  and  the  most  attractive  examples  of 
private  worth ;  and  their  philosophy,  notwith- 
standing all  its  errors,  and  in  spite  of  all  its  im- 
perfections, furnishes  us  with  a  rich  store  of  in- 
formation, caution,  and  instruction.  Its  very 
errors  indeed  are  instructive ;  for  they  give  us  a 
deep  insight  into  the  mystery  of  human  nature, 
and  explain  to  us  how  weakness  and  shortsighted- 
ness are  associated  with  the  loftiest  exertions  of 
unassisted  reason.  They  send  us  back  with 
with  more  heartfelt  gratitude,  and  with  livelier 
apprehensions  of  our  own  favoured  situation,  to 
the  unerring  oracles  of  Divine  Truth;  and  having 
done  this,  they  come  in  again  as  subordinate  as- 
sistants of  the  greatest  importance  in  our  religious 
inquiries.  Our  first  principles,  it  is  true,  should 
be  drawn  from  the  sacred  volume ;  and  if  rightly 
instructed,  we  shall  seek  them  only  there;  but 
for  the  particular  and  minute  detail  of  moral  dis- 
cipline and  duty,  we  need  not  spurn  the  aid  of 
the  porch  or  the  academy. 

Human  nature  may  be  compared  to  a  piece  of 
intricate  machinery:  the  sages  of  antiquity  ex- 
amined with  critical  exactness  some  of  its  compo- 
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nent  parts ;  they  discovered  the  circumstances 
which  rendered  defective  the  structure  or  im- 
peded the  action  of  these  parts,  and  they  invented 
excellent  remedies  for  such  impeded  action  or 
defective  structure ;  but  they  saw  not  how  the 
several  wheels,  and  springs,  and  pulleys  con- 
spired to  form  a  perfect  whole,  and  how  admira- 
bly they  were  fitted  to  conduce  to  the  production 
of  one  single  end.  Of  this  end  itself  they  had  in 
fact  no  adequate  or  distinct  conception.  Hence 
their  view  of  detached  and  subordinate  portions, 
however  exact,  did  not  prevent  them  from  falling 
into  practical  mistakes ;  they  prescribed  particu- 
lar regulations  without  estimating,  or  being  able 
to  estimate,  how  the  general  result  would  be 
affected. 

Revelation  has  supplied  the  deficiency :  by  its 
assistance  we  are  admitted  to  see  clearly  the  end 
for  which  the  machine  was  designed,  and  the 
manner  in  which  all  its  parts  may  be  made  to  join 
in  harmonious  operation  towards  this  end.  The 
accurate  view  of  the  subordinate  parts  is,  how- 
ever, as  important  as  it  ever  was  ;  and  we  may 
still  admire  the  sagacity,  and  derive  profit  from 
the  skill,  with  which  it  was  drawn  out  by  the  an- 
cients. We  have  only  to  modify  and  accommo- 
date to  our  juster  views  of  the  whole,  what  they 
have  supplied  with  relation  to  the  parts  ;  and 
thus  we  shall  reap  the  full  advantage  of  their 
labours. 
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But  it  is  not  in  history  and  philosophy  alone 
that  the  ancients  merit  our  attention,  and  contri- 
bute to  the  formation  of  the  moral  character. 
Their  poetry  is  a  school  of  wisdom.  Our  feelings 
must  be  exalted,  and  our  hearts  improved,  while 
we  listen  to 

"  What  the  lofty,  grave  tragedians  taught 
In  Chorus  or  Iambic,  teachers  best 
Of  moral  prudence 


-While  they  treat 


Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  life, 
High  actions  and  high  passions  best  describing." 

Nor  are  the  strains  of  epic  or  lyric  poetry  less 
fraught  with  admirable  sentiment  and  exalted 
morality :  instruction  mingles  itself  with  all  the 
fictions  of  mythology,  and  accompanies  the  loftiest 
flights  of  poetic  imagination. 

If  such  be  the  character  and  effects  of  classical 
learning,  it  is  clearly  indispensable  to  that  course 
of  education  which  has  been  above  prescribed. 
It  even  seems  to  occupy  the  larger  portion  of  the 
room  which  can  be  fairly  assigned  to  learning 
altogether. 

It  will  not  however  be  difficult  to  show,  that 
Mathematical  Learning  has  its  own,  and  that  a 
very  important  place,  in  the  business  of  general 
education:  but  it  is  a  place,  which  so  unites  it 
with  classical  pursuits,  as  to  render  it  subservient 
to  them.  For,  if  we  view  this  branch  of  learning 
as  entering  into  the  course  of  general  education, 
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its  first  office  is  to  exercise,  and  by  exercising  to 
improve  and  strengthen  the  intellectual  faculties  ; 
its  secondary  and  less  prominent  office  is  to  fur- 
nish useful  information,  capable  of  being  applied 
in  other  pursuits,  and  calculated  to  further  the 
acquisition  of  general  knowledge.  Both  these 
offices  have  obvious  reference  to  other  ends. 

The  intellect  is  to  be  cultivated  and  improved, 
that  it  may  appreciate  more  justly  and  use  more 
advantageously  the  aids  that  present  themselves 
to  the  mind  from  other  sources ;  and  information, 
so  far  as  it  is  to  be  derived  from  this  particular 
source,  is  to  be  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating and  explaining  the  records  of  history,  the 
deductions  of  philosophy,  or  the  allusions  of 
poetry,  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  direct  guid- 
ance in  the  affairs  of  business  and  ordinary  life. 
For  to  whatever  purposes  of  utility  in  the  arts  or 
sciences  mathematical  learning  may  be  applied, 
these  are  scarcely  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in 
connection  with  that  general  education  of  which 
we  are  here  treating.  They  belong  rather  to  the 
education  of  the  skilful  engineer  and  mechanic, 
or  of  the  deep  and  accurate  inquirer  into  the 
phenomena  of  the  celestial  bodies. 

The  main  office  then  of  mathematical  learning 
is  to  exercise,  and  by  exercising  to  strengthen  the 
intellectual  powers.  Let  us  consider  the  manner 
in  which  this  office  is  performed. 

In  the  first  place,  mathematical  studies  are  cal- 
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culated  to  fix  the  attention.    This  is  their  earliest 
and  most  direct  effect.     It  is  impossible  to  go 
through   any   train    of  mathematical    reasoning, 
however  simple,  without  securing  the  attention 
for  the  time,  and  preventing  it  from  wandering 
to  any  foreign  subject.     In  moral  reasonings  the 
mind  often  indulges  itself  in  a  desultory  mood, 
and,  content  with  indistinct  notions,  passes  from 
one  link  of  the  argument  to  another  without  due 
care ;  and  at  last  reposes,  with  some  sort  of  satis- 
faction, in  the  conclusion,  of  which  it  perhaps 
has  only  a  very  imperfect  apprehension.     But  in 
mathematical  investigations  no  case  of  this  sort 
can  occur ;  if  the  attention  once  wanders,  and  the 
conception  becomes  indistinct,  the  whole  train  of 
reasoning   is   lost,   and   the   conclusion  appears 
altogether  unsatisfactory.     This  conclusion  is  not 
a  proposition  of  which  the  mind  may  form  some 
vague  apprehension,  and  then  satisfy  itself  that  it 
is  understood:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  one  which 
depends  entirely  on  the  premises  from  which  it  is 
drawn;    it   has   no   shadow  of  evidence,   unless 
those  premises  are  -acknowledged ;  and  they  can- 
not be  acknowledged,  unless  they  have  been  ac- 
curately observed   and    skilfully   combined.     If, 
therefore,   attention  has  once  failed,  the  whole 
process  must  be  recommenced  and  repeated,  till 
at  length  success  rewards  the  exertion,  and  the 
train  of  reasoning  is  perceived  with  a  force  equally 
irresistible   and   delightful.      Frequent    exercise 
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produces  a  habit  of  such  attention;  and  this 
habit,  when  once  formed,  may  be  applied  in  all 
cases,  and  will  give  its  possessor  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  those  who  have  it  not.  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  urge  any  considerations  which  may  display 
the  importance  of  this  habit  of  attention?  Whence 
but  from  the  want  of  such  attention  is  it,  that  so 
many  erroneous  judgments  are  formed,  so  many 
wrong  notions  adopted?  Whence  but  from  the 
same  want  is  it,  that  we  hear  so  many  complaints 
of  weak  memory,  and  of  time  spent  to  no  effect 
in  reading,  and  in  listening  to  oral  instruction? 
Men  often  seem  busily  occupied,  and  a  careless 
observer  would  give  them  credit  for  meritorious 
and  successful  efforts ;  but,  when  they  call  them- 
selves to  an  account  of  the  hours  they  have  been 
spending,  they  are  unconscious  of  any  valuable 
addition  to  their  stock  of  knowledge ;  they  have 
been  fluttering  from  one  pursuit  to  another; 
every  object  that  has  struck  their  senses,  every 
thought  that  has  occurred  to  their  minds,  has 
been  able  to  divert  them  from  the  end  they  had 
proposed;  and  they  are  mortified  to  find  that 
they  have  been  employed  in  unprofitable,  al- 
though laborious  exertions.  That  cannot  be  of 
trifling  importance,  which  is  a  remedy  for  a  state 
of  mind  so  deplorable ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
affirmed,  that  of  all  remedies  mathematical  study 
is  the  best. 

In  the  next  place,  this  study  contributes  to  a 

VOL.  II.  R 
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well  ordered  arrangement  of  the  thoughts,  and 
thus   enlarges  the   comprehension  of  the   mind, 
and  increases  the  power  of  memory.     Whether 
the  analytic  or  the  synthetic  method  of  investiga- 
tion he  pursued,  there  exists  an  equal  necessity 
of  proceeding  step  by  step,  and  of  observing  in 
the  progress  how  every  fresh  step  rests  upon  the 
last,  and  prepares  the  way  for  that  which  imme- 
diately follows.     The  mind,   thus   occupied,  ac- 
customs itself  to  a  nice  and  accurate  observation 
of  the  distinct  and  subordinate  parts,  which  make 
up  the  whole  subject,  as  well  as  to  an  exact  view 
of  the  manner  in  which   they  all  harmoniously 
conspire   towards   the    same   end.      The   power 
which   it  acquires  by  a  series  of  efforts  in  one 
particular  department  of  inquiry,  it  employs  with 
admirable  effect  in  other  pursuits.     It  brings  to 
its  reasonings  on  moral  subjects  all  that  arrange- 
ment and  consequent  clearness  of  ideas,  which  it 
has    so   successfully   employed    in    mathematical 
investigations ;    and  the  memory,  which  has  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  laying  up  in  its  storehouses 
long  series  of  proofs  and  long  trains  of  reasoning, 
in  consequence  of  the  strict  dependence  of  one 
link  upon  another,  undertakes,  with  plain  and 
obvious  advantage,  the  record  of  historical  events, 
or  philosophical  arguments  and  deductions.    The 
mind  has  learned  to  classify  the   objects  of  its 
knowledge;  and  classification  makes  the  task  of 
remembering  comparatively  easy. 
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A  third  advantage  to  be  assigned  to  mathe- 
matical pursuits  is  their  tendency  to  place  the 
mind,  whenever  it  enters  upon  any  inquiry,  in 
that  cool  and  dispassionate  state,  which  is  most 
favourable   to  deliberation  and  to  judicious  de- 
cision.     From  this  branch  of  knowledge,   more 
than  from  any  other,  is  excluded  all  influence  of 
prepossession   and    particular  affection.      Every 
train  of  reasoning  is  conducted,  and  every  con- 
clusion is  drawn,  with  strict  and  exclusive  refe- 
rence  to  the  merits  of  the  subject  immediately 
under  review.     It  would  be  absurd  to  say,  that 
the  same  perfect  indifference  and  freedom,  even 
from  indirect  influence,  may  be   transferred   to 
inquiries  of  a  moral  nature.     This  is,  in  fact,  im- 
possible ;  perhaps  it  is  not  even  desirable.     Still 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  an  endeavour  to 
approximate  to  this   state   of  mind,  and  to  free 
ourselves  from  external  influence,  is  worthy  of  a 
sincere  inquirer  after  truth,  and  will  prove  highly 
advantageous  in  its  result.     Now  the  mind  which 
has  been  occupied  in  mathematical  investigations, 
and  has  experienced  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from   setting  aside,  in  its  reasonings,  all  extra- 
neous  considerations,  will  be  best  qualified   to 
make  this  endeavour.     It  will  quickly  be  aware 
of  the  presence  of  any  unjust  bias  of  inclination, 
and  will  be  uneasy  till  that  bias  is  counteracted. 
It  will  not  be  satisfied  to  come  to  a  hasty  deci- 
sion, but  will  impose  upon  itself  the  necessity  of 
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calling  before  its  tribunal  whatever  bears  upon 
the  matter  under  deliberation ;  and  will  suspend 
sentence,  till,  with  a  cool  and  collected  view,  it 
has  surveyed  the  whole  subject.  He  who  con- 
siders the  number  and  the  fatal  consequences  of 
those  mistakes  into  which  men  are  continually 
falling,  through  the  influence  of  passion  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  haste  and  inadvertence  on  the 
other,  will  not  value  at  a  low  rate  any  likely 
means  of  guarding  against  such  errors ;  he  will 
not,  therefore,  refuse  to  mathematical  learning 
the  place  and  the  importance,  which  we  are 
anxious  to  assign  to  it  in  a  course  of  general 
education. 

The  secondary  office  ascribed  to  mathematical 
learning  was  that  of  furnishing  useful  informa- 
tion*. It  is  desirable  that  every  man  of  good 
education  should  have  some  acquaintance  with 
certain  arts  and  sciences,  the  complete  knowledge 
of  which  would  require  almost  a  whole  life  for 
its  attainment.  He  should  know  the  general 
principles  on  which  they  depend,  and  should 
have  some  insight  into  the  manner  of  applying 
those  principles ;  since,  in  the  absence  of  this 


a  "  There  is  such  a  connection  of  things  and  dependence  of  no- 
tions, that  one  part  of  learning  doth  confer  light  to  another  ;  that  a 
man  can  hardly  well  understand  anything,  without  knowing  divers 
other  things ;  that  he  will  be  a  lame  scholar  who  hath  not  an  insight 
into  many  kinds  of  knowledge  ;  that  he  can  hardly  be  a  good  scho- 
lar, who  is  not  a  general  one."  Barrow's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  323. 
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knowledge,  he  will  be  continually  at  a  loss,  even 
when  engaged  in  such  studies  as  seem  at  first 
sight  to  stand  alone  and  independent.  Now 
there  are  several  arts  and  sciences  of  no  mean 
importance,  of  which,  without  mathematical  learn- 
ing, we  must  remain  completely  ignorant.  Let 
us  take  the  single  instance  of  astronomy.  The 
simple  and  uneducated  countryman,  when  he  is 
told  that  the  philosopher  has  numbered  the  stars, 
traced  their  progress  through  the  heavens,  and 
even  measured  their  distance  from  the  earth, 
stares  with  incredulous  surprise ;  or,  if  disposed 
to  respect  the  authority  of  the  reporter,  looks 
with  wonder  at  his  fellow  creature,  who  makes 
pretensions  to  such  exalted  wisdom.  The  man 
of  education,  though  he  may  not  have  it  in  his 
power  to  verify  the  particular  deductions  of  the 
philosopher  on  these  points,  yet  manifests  no  re- 
luctance to  admit  the  general  result.  He  listens 
to  the  statements  of  others  with  admiration,  in- 
deed, but  without  distrust;  and  he  allows  him- 
self to  enjoy  that  delightful  feeling  of  enlarge- 
ment and  elevation  of  soul,  which  the  magnificent 
display  of  the  heavenly  phenomena  can  jjardly  fail 
to  inspire.  He  is  told  by  what  processes  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  astronomer  have  been  made,  and 
he  knows  enough  of  the  nature  of  these  processes 
and  of  their  application,  to  be  assured  that  they 
may  safely  lead  to  such  conclusions.  He  has 
himself  ventured  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  same 
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road  of  inquiry ;  and  he  is  aware  that  every  step 
was  bringing  him,  by  perceptible  advances,  to- 
wards that  point  at  which  he  finds  others  have 
arrived.  He  feels  that  it  is  at  any  moment  in  his 
power  to  ascertain  for  himself  what  he  is  now 
content  to  learn  from  competent  authority.  He 
has  within  himself  a  foundation  laid,  on  which,  if 
he  were  so  disposed,  he  might  at  any  time  build 
with  success. 

Precisely  of  the  same  kind,  and  equally  useful 
and  satisfactory,  is  the  information  which  mathe- 
matical learning  supplies  in  connection  with  some 
other  arts  and  sciences;  and  with  reference  to 
such  information  alone,  we  may  conclude  that  it 
is  indispensably  requisite  to  complete  what  may 
properly  be  called  a  good  education. 

If  the  considerations  that  have  already  been 
urged  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  utility  of  ma- 
thematical learning,  there  remain  only  two  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  before  the  whole  discussion 
may  be  closed,  and  our  present  inquiry  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

To  what  extent  are  mathematical  studies  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  secure  from  them  the  advan- 
tages that  have  now  been  enumerated?  And  at 
what  period,  in  the  course  of  education,  may  they 
most  properly  be  introduced  ? 

In  reply  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  extent  to  which  we  would 
contend  for  mathematical  learning  in  general 
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education  is  not  great.  Let  it  be  such  as  may 
afford  a  fair  specimen  of  mathematical  reasoning, 
and  may  in  some  measure  habituate  the  mind  to 
such  reasoning ;  and  let  it  then  proceed  to  show 
the  purposes  to  which  mathematical  science  is 
capable  of  being  applied.  This  is  an  extent 
quite  sufficient  to  secure  the  particular  advan- 
tages for  which  we  have  been  pleading,  and  it 
requires  no  great  sacrifice  of  time  or  study.  It 
serves  all  the  purposes  of  the  general  scholar, 
and  is  calculated  to  allure  the  farther  attention 
of  him  whose  circumstances  lead  him  to  make 
mathematical  learning  the  chief  object  of  his  fu- 
ture pursuit. 

It  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  this  depart- 
ment of  learning,  that  its  tendency  is  fatal  to  the 
best  interests  of  man,  inasmuch  as  it  fosters  a 
sceptical  turn  of  mind.  The  mind,  it  has  been 
said,  accustomed  to  demonstrative  evidence  ex- 
clusively learns  to  reject  everything  less  satisfac- 
tory, and  refuses  its  assent  when  moral  probabi- 
lity is  the  highest  certainty  to  be  attained.  This 
objection  is  often  unfairly  put,  and  far  too  strongly 
urged ;  yet  it  is,  perhaps,  capable  of  explanation 
in  a  way  equally  rational  and  just.  It  is  little 
likely  that  a  man  of  mathematical  learning,  merely 
because  he  is  such,  should  be  so  absurd  as  to 
look  for  demonstrative  evidence  on  all  subjects,  or 
that  there  should  be  anything  in  the  nature  of 
mathematical  inquiries  to  encourage  such  an  ex- 
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pectation.  Some  of  the  most  illustrious  examples 
of  profound  and  extensive  learning  in  this  de- 
partment might  be  adduced  as  triumphant  in- 
stances to  the  contrary b.  Still,  however,  it  is  by 
no  means  unlikely,  that  a  mind  wholly  absorbed 
by  mathematical  speculations,  should  sometimes, 
by  mere  desuetude,  become  unfit  for  carrying  on 
a  train  of  moral  reasoning ;  it  is  often  in  danger 
of  losing  that  power  of  estimating  contending 
forces,  and  of  determining  with  accuracy  their 
comparative  value,  which  is  absolutely  indispens- 
able to  probable  reasoning;  and  the  less  strong 
and  vigorous  were  its  original  powers,  the  more 
liable  is  it  to  this  danger.  A  man  thus  situated 
has  been  cultivating  one  part  of  his  nature  at  the 
expense  of  others ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  part  to  which  he  has  exclusively  directed  his 
attention  is  that  whose  cultivation,  to  the  extent 
at  least  to  which  it  has  been  carried,  will  prove 
little  profitable  with  reference  to  the  common 
purposes  of  life.  If  this  be  more  than  an  imagi- 
nary danger,  we  may  certainly  conclude  that  such 
a  system  of  education  as  gives  occasion  to  its 
frequent  occurrence,  cannot  be  accounted  the 
wisest  and  the  best,  because  it  cannot  be  thought 

b  The  mere  mention  of  the  names  of  Boyle  and  Newton  among 
our  own  countrymen,  and  of  Blaise  Pascal  among  our  neighbours, 
might  be  sufficient  to  refute  this  idle  calumny.  For  these  illus- 
trious men  were  not  more  distinguished  for  their  mathematical  at- 
tainments than  for  their  devoted  attachment  to  Christianity. 
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accommodated  to  the  circumstances  and  situation 
of  the  generality  of  mankind,  of  whom  few  are  to 
be  made  philosophers,  though  all  should  become 
useful  members  of  society.  No  objection  of  this 
kind  can,  however,  be  urged  against  mathemati- 
cal studies  in  the  extent  to  which  they  have  now 
been  recommended.  Practical0  utility,  in  the 
true  sense  of  those  words,  is  the  boundary  by 
which  they  have  here  been  limited;  and  it  is 
a  safeguard  which  secures  them  from  the  possi- 
bility of  abuse. 

It  remains  to  be  inquired  at  what  period,  in 
the  course  of  ordinary  education,  mathematical 
pursuits  are  to  be  particularly  encouraged  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  has  been  in  a  great  de- 
gree anticipated  by  the  whole  train  of  our  reason- 
ing :  unquestionably  they  should  be  an  object  of 
early  attention,  if  they  are  to  be  made  subsidiary 
to  higher  studies  and  more  important  pursuits. 
After  the  powers  of  the  mind  have  been  called 
forth,  and  in  some  measure  exercised  during  the 
first  years  of  culture  and  discipline,  it  seems  par- 
ticularly desirable  to  direct  the  attention  to  such 

c  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  these  words  are  not  here 
taken  in  the  sense  which  they  often  bear  in  modern  use.  Practical 
utility  is  the  test  to  which  those  persons  continually  refer,  who 
would  discard  from  their  system  of  education  all  pursuits  which  do 
not  directly  tend  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  or  at  least  the  promo- 
tion of  temporal  interests.  Their  constant  question  is,  "  Cui  Bono?" 
But  unfortunately  in  their  estimate  of  good,  they  sadly  miscalculate 
for  an  immortal  being. 
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employments  as  are  best  adapted  to  regulate 
those  powers,  and  turn  them  to  their  proper  pur- 
poses. And  if  any  one  specific  time  should  be 
mentioned,  it  would  seem  to  be  that  of  our  first 
entrance  upon  academical  pursuits.  There  is  no 
portion  of  life  more  interesting  than  this,  whether 
we  regard  the  ability  which  the  youthful  mind, 
under  circumstances  ordinarily  favourable,  brings 
to  the  pursuits  in  which  it  may  at  this  time  en- 
gage ;  or  the  connection  of  this  period  with  the 
whole  of  our  future  destiny,  and  the  influence 
which  its  character  may  exert  on  every  future 
portion  of  life.  We  are  indeed  chiefly  anxious 
to  hold  out,  at  this  critical  moment,  to  the  aspiring 
youth,  pursuits  which  may  at  once  delight  and 
improve  him.  But  whilst  on  the  one  hand  we 
are  careful  to  discourage  such  cold  and  heartless 
speculations  as  are  hostile  to  the  finest  feelings  of 
our  nature,  we  cannot,  on  the  other,  be  indiffe- 
rent to  those  exercises  which  have  a  tendency  to 
strengthen  the  intellectual  powers,  and  give  to 
reason  a  superiority  over  all  the  other  faculties  of 
the  soul.  Now,  according  to  the  view  that  has 
been  taken,  it  seems  impossible  that  we  should . 
find  any  employment  better  calculated  to  attain 
this  latter  end,  than  such  a  pursuit  of  mathema- 
tical learning  as  we  have  now  ventured  to  pre- 
scribe. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  that 
a  good  education  is  no  simple  process,  but  rather 
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a  complex  scheme,  consisting  of  various  subor- 
dinate parts,  and  employing  various  auxiliary  in- 
struments. As  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  aid  of 
learning,  it  is  indebted  chiefly  to  classical  litera- 
ture ;  but,  if  the  question  has  been  argued  at  all 
satisfactorily,  it  appears  that  the  man  who  is  able 
to  avail  himself  most  successfully  of  the  stores  of 
classical  learning,  is  he  whose  mind  has  under- 
gone the  preparatory  discipline  of  mathematical 
studies. 

Hence  we  are  obliged  to  conclude,  that  the 
best  system  of  education  is  that  which,  to  a  just 
extent,  combines  these  two  branches  of  learning. 
If  we  do  not  adhere  strictly  to  the  letter,  we  may 
certainly  retain  the  spirit  of  that  ancient  institu- 
tion, which  forbade  all  but  geometers  from  enter- 
ing its  schools ;  since  by  such  an  union  of  classical 
with  mathematical  learning  as  makes  the  latter 
in  an  important  manner  subsidiary  to  the  former, 
the  student  will  be  best  qualified  for  active  life, 
and  best  prepared  for  discharging  with  credit  to 
himself,  and  advantage  to  others,  the  duties  of  a 
public  or  a  private  station. 

CHARLES  ATMORE  OGILVIE,  B.  A. 

FELLOW  OF  BALLIOL  COLLEGE. 

1817. 
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ARGUMENT. 

The  subjects  of  biography  considered.  I.  The  lives  of  eminent 
public  men.  This  department  of  biography  is  closely  connected 
with  history — but  superior  to  it  in  moral  usefulness.  II.  Lives  of 
men  distinguished  in  literature,  art,  and  science — why  peculiarly 
interesting.  III.  Miscellaneous  lives. 

The  manner  of  treating  biographical  subjects — must  depend  on 
various  circumstances — as  distance  of  time.  Contemporary  me- 
moirs contrasted  with  learned  compilations  on  ancient  lives.  The 
most  essential  qualities  of  biography,  copiousness  and  impartiality. 
Difficulty  of  avoiding  either  unnecessary  minuteness  or  insipid 
generality.  Correspondence  of  friends  considered  as  an  illustration 
of  character.  Impartiality  not  to  be  expected  from  writers  of  their 
own  lives.  Biographical  works  consisting  of  mere  panegyric. 
Lives  written  by  friends  of  persons  deceased.  Conclusion. 
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THE  acts  and  characters  of  men  whose  virtues  or 
talents,  misfortunes  or  successes,  have  influenced 
the  course  of  public  events,  will  naturally  supply 
the  earliest  subjects  of  biographical  narration. 
Illustrious  names  and  extraordinary  achievements 
engage  the  attention  and  awaken  the  zeal  of 
writers  in  every  age ;  and  the  desire  of  tracing 
an  eminent  man  through  a  series  of  great  actions, 
is  heightened  in  most  instances  by  national  or 
local  partiality.  And  as  an  acquaintance  with 
general  history  becomes  more  widely  diffused, 
men  seek  with  increasing  eagerness  a  minuter 
and  more  familiar  knowledge  of  persons,  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  that  diversified 
scene ;  they  turn  from  the  wider  and  more  com- 
prehensive survey  of  events  with  awakened  but 
unsatisfied  curiosity;  like  the  inexperienced  be- 
holder of  a  vast  and  crowded  picture,  who  in- 
stinctively draws  nearer  to  the  canvas,  but  dis- 
covers, as  he  advances,  that  the  colours  have  not 
grown  brighter,  nor  the  figures  more  defined. 
As  literature  and  science  begin  to  assume  their 
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just  preeminence  among  human  pursuits,  the  pro- 
vince of  Biography  is  rapidly  extended ;  and  men 
who  have  had  no  share  in  the  public  transactions 
of  their  age,  but  have  adorned  it  by  their  genius 
or  their  labours,  are  allowed  to  divide  our  atten- 
tion with  princes,  warriors,  and  politicians.  If 
mankind  still  delight  in  those  scenes  of  ambitious 
life,  which  abound  in  great  and  surprising  occur- 
rences, they  begin  also  to  value  the  more  refined 
satisfaction  of  observing  the  growth  and  habits  of 
superior  mind  ;  what  assistance  it  has  borrowed, 
or  what  impediments  encountered,  from  external 
events ;  what  studies  have  matured  the  scholar, 
what  incident  has  aroused  the  poet,  or  what  les- 
sons have  formed  the  philosopher. 

But  in  later  times,  when  the  more  general  cul- 
tivation of  literature  encourages  an  unbounded 
increase  of  writings  on  every  subject,  biography 
takes  a  far  wider  range,  and  a  place  is  found  for 
individuals  of  humbler  merit  and  less  extended 
celebrity.  In  a  free  and  prosperous  country  more 
particularly,  where  society  has  formed  itself  into 
many  great  and  distinct  branches,  and  innu- 
merable avenues  lie  open  to  renown,  it  is  esteemed 
no  useless  or  unworthy  office  of  the  biographer, 
to  record  those  instances  of  superior  virtue  or 
talents,  which,  without  commanding  the  attention 
of  mankind  in  general,  have  illuminated  and  em- 
bellished their  own  peculiar  sphere  of  active  or 
studious  life. 
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That  species  of  biography  which  commemo- 
rates persons  distinguished  in  public  affairs,  is 
dignified  and  recommended  by  its  association  with 
history;  an  alliance  so  intimate,  that  each  occa- 
sionally deviates  into  the  style  and  method  of  the 
other;  the  history  of  a  nation  becomes  subordi- 
nate to  that  of  an  individual,  and  the  narrative  of 
a  life  expands  into  the  chronicle  of  a  state.  We 
see  the  biographer  expatiate  in  disquisitions  on 
politics  and  manners,  and  the  historian  lay  open 
the  human  mind  with  its  secret  passions  and  in- 
firmities. Thus  the  profound  and  elegant  Roman 
annalist  has  traced  a  portrait  of  Tiberius,  more 
expressive  and  more  truly  biographical,  than  is 
presented  in  the  deliberate  exposition  of  his  cha- 
racter by  the  minuter  hand  of  Suetonius. 

A  simple  detail  of  campaigns  and  embassies,  of 
martial  exploits  and  political  intrigues,  comprised 
in  the  life  of  a  warrior  or  statesman,  may  be 
valuable  for  its  information,  and  still  more  for 
that  lucid  arrangement  which  reduces  many  facts 
to  a  connected  series,  and  by  combining,  makes 
them  illustrate  and  explain  each  other.  Still, 
however,  the  biographer  should  aim  at  higher 
excellences.  He  may,  indeed,  relate  with  fidelity 
the  acts  and  speeches  of  a  great  man,  may  insist 
with  energy  on  his  wise  counsels,  or  his  virtuous 
example;  but  it  is  only  when  the  manners,  the 
familiar  habits,  the  daily  conversation,  the  very 
look  and  gesture,  are  revived  and  rendered  preT 
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sent  to  our  imagination,  that  we  own  the  force 
and  impressive  truth  of  the  finished  picture  \  It 
is  thus  that  biography  enlightens  and  animates 
the  materials  of  history,  and  brings  down  the 
greatness  of  political  events  to  a  natural  asso- 
ciation with  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life.  By 
this  peculiar  charm  the  spirited  narratives  of 
Plutarch  continue,  at  the  present  day,  to  capti- 
vate even  those  who  are  as  far  removed  by  their 
course  of  life  as  by  lapse  of  time  from  the  scenes 
described:  and  thus  have  the  most  extravagant 
and  romantic  adventures  of  modern  times  been 
not  only  rendered  credible  to  posterity,  but  in- 
vested with  unquestionable  signs  of  nature  and 
reality  by  the  biographer  of  Charles  the  twelfth. 

But  whatever  praise  may  belong  to  this  species 
of  writing  as  a  graceful  appendage  and  supple- 
ment to  history,  it  surpasses  history  itself  in  moral 
instruction.  A  short  comparison  will  sufficiently 
point  out  the  causes  of  a  superiority  which  might, 
indeed,  be  claimed  on  similar  grounds  for  biogra- 
phy in  general,  but  belongs  more  plainly  and 
indisputably  to  that  particular  department  which 
is  strictly  historical. 

The  lessons  of  the  biographer  apply  themselves 


a  Ovre  ycip  laropj'af  ypatyofjifv,  dXXci  /3/ouf  OVTS.  TO.IQ  t7ri<}>av- 
tGTO.Tai£  7rpa%e<n  TrdvTWg  tviffri  SfiXwaig  dptTrjg  rj  tcaiciag,  a\Xa 
Trpayjua  /3pa%v  TroXXaKig,  Kal  prjfJia,  Kai  TraiSia  TIQ,  t^aciv  ij9ovg 
tTroiriaev  jwa\\ov,  r)  jtta%ai  pvpioviKpoi,  Kal  7rapara££i 
KOI  TroXiOjOfcta  TroXfwv.  Plutarch,  in  Alexand. 
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immediately  to  the  feelings  and  interests  of  every 
individual.  It  "is  the  business  of  history  to  sepa- 
rate and  distinguish  men  from  the  mass  of  society, 
and  exhibit  them  in  those  situations  to  which  the 
generality  of  mankind  are  persuaded  they  will 
never  be  summoned.  Biography,  on  the  other 
hand,  reminds  us  at  every  page  how  much  we 
have  in  common  with  those  whom  fortune  appears 
to  have  placed  farthest  from  us ;  it  dwells  upon 
those  incidents  in  which  all  lives  must  to  a  certain 
degree  resemble  each  other ;  it  draws  our  atten- 
tion from  events  to  persons,  from  external  and 
accidental  circumstances  to  the  intrinsic  and  per- 
manent qualities  of  mind ;  it  accustoms  us  to  con- 
sider accurately  the  relation  which  men's  public 
actions  bear  to  their  characters,  education,  and 
peculiar  habits ;  and  thus  teaches  us  to  discover 
useful  lessons  of  private  conduct  in  occurrences 
apparently  foreign  to  our  own  interests  and  oc- 
cupations. To  govern  provinces,  to  command 
armies,  or  to  conduct  embassies,  are  arts  which 
few  have  occasion  to  learn ;  yet  vigilant  integrity, 
active  forethought,  unwearied  fidelity,  are  virtues 
to  be  cultivated  in  every  station.  Few  men  are 
called  upon  to  resign  greatness,  and  embrace 
captivity  and  death  for  the  sake  of  conscience ; 
yet  the  heroism  of  sir  Thomas  More  was  only 
the  conspicuous  exercise  of  those  dignified  and 
graceful  qualities  which  shone  forth  in  his  do- 
mestic life,  an  example  fitted  for  the  imitation  of 
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even  the  humblest  individual;  the  upright  firm- 
ness, the  candour  and  purity  of  mind,  the  cheer- 
ful evenness  of  temper,  the  sincere  and  constant 
piety,  which  diffused  tranquillity  through  his 
own  breast,  and  order,  harmony,  and  gladness 
through  his  household  b. 

The  facts  related  by  a  skilful  biographer  are 
rendered  at  once  familiar  and  impressive  by  the 
detail  of  minute  and  characteristic  circumstances, 
which  must  generally  be  overlooked  in  the  grand 
and  comprehensive  views  of  history.  When  the 
historian  shows  us  a  minister  and  favourite  cast 
down  abruptly  from  the  summit  of  power,  our 
judgment  assents  to  his  reflections  on  the  fallacy 
of  all  human  splendour;  but  our  feelings  too 
confess  the  bitterness  of  the  reverse,  when  bio- 
graphy exhibits  the  disgraced  and  destitute  Wol- 
sey  commanding  his  retinue  to  be  marshalled 
before  him,  and  bursting  into  tears  in  the  fruitless 
effort  to  address  themc. 

b  More's  Life  of  Sir  T.  More. 

c  "  Afterwards  my  lord  commanded  me  to  call  all  his  gentlemen 
and  yeomen  up  into  the  great  chamber,  commanding  all  the  gentle- 
men to  stand  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  yeomen  on  the  left  side  :  at 
last  my  lord  came  out  in  his  rochet  upon  a  violet  gown,  like  a 
bishop,  who  went  with  his  chaplains  to  the  upper  end  of  the  chamber, 
where  was  a  great  window,  beholding  his  goodly  number  of  servants, 
who  could  not  speak  to  them  until  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks, 
which,  being  perceived  of  his  servants,  caused  fountains  of  tears  to 
gush  out  of  their  sorrowful  eyes,  in  such  sort  as  would  cause  any 
heart  to  relent.  At  last  my  lord  spake  to  them  to  this  effect  and 
purpose,  saying,"  etc.  Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey,  chap.  xvii. 
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In  works  of  biography  the  moral  is  more  cer- 
tain, and  more  easily  to  be  deduced,  than  in  any 
portion  of  history.  A  life  once  closed  is  a  work 
completed;  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the 
end,  are  all  subject  to  our  observation.  We  can 
fearlessly  compute  the  sum  of  good  or  evil,  and 
pronounce  with  confidence  how  much  was  added 
to  the  amount  of  either  by  the  several  acts  sub- 
mitted to  our  review.  But  how  feeble  and  un- 
certain is  the  most  accurate  human  judgment 
upon  the  history  of  nations !  We  may,  indeed, 
found  arguments  and  establish  systems  on  parti- 
cular occurrences,  and  our  reasonings  on  a  limited 
train  of  facts  may  be  sufficiently  correct ;  but  the 
events  of  an  age,  or  succession  of  ages,  are  only 
part  of  a  great  and  unfinished  series,  and  what- 
ever ingenuity  may  be  exerted  in  reducing  any 
portion  of  history  to  a  complete  and  consistent 
scheme,  there  must  yet  remain  many  perplexities 
to  be  solved,  and  many  imperfections  to  be  sup- 
plied, out  of  the  stores  of  succeeding  years.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  the  same  supreme  wisdom 
which  disposes  the  lives  of  individuals,  is  also,  in 
its  own  time,  conducting  the  history  of  the  world 
to  its  just  and  appropriate  termination ;  but  while 
the  philosopher  affects  to  point  out  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  particular  dispensations,  and  the  part 
which  they  contribute  to  the  great  and  unknown 
plan,  he  resembles  the  traveller  by  that  myste- 
rious African  river,  of  which  we  know  the  source, 
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and  have  explored  the  earlier  windings,  but 
pursue  with  impotent  conjecture  the  vast  and 
devious  branches  that  descend  into  the  ocean. 

The  moral  effect  of  history  is  not  only  rendered 
less  perfect  than  that  of  biography,  by  the  causes 
already  mentioned,  but  it  is  still  farther  weak- 
ened and  dissipated  by  the  variety  of  incidents 
and  persons,  and  the  perpetual  intervention  of 
occurrences  apparently  accidental.  The  wisest 
projects  are  defeated,  the  most  absurd  and  profli- 
gate fortunately  concluded;  the  virtuous  under- 
takings of  good  men  devolve  upon  unworthy 
successors,  who  distort  and  debase  them;  and 
political  prosperity  appears  rather  the  reward  of 
talent  and  acuteness,  than  of  conscientious  in- 
tegrity. Our  attention  is  only  directed  to  the 
conduct  of  persons  as  it  affects  the  general  tenor 
of  events ;  and  hence  we  are  often  led  to  bestow 
unmerited  applause,  to  desire  the  success  of  en- 
terprises inconsistent  with  strict  morality,  and  to 
envy,  not  so  much  those  who  have  acted  up- 
rightly, as  those  who  have  been  placed  in  great 
situations. 

To  assert  that  the  lives  of  individuals  are  ex- 
empt from  unforeseen  vicissitude,  or  that  the 
maxim  cited  by  the  Roman  biographer,  "  that 
every  man's  character  is  the  mould  of  his  for- 
tuned,"  can  be  received  in  its  widest  acceptation, 

d  Sui  euiquc  mores  fingunt  fortunam.    Corn.  Nep.  Atticus,  c.  xi. 
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would  be  vain  and  extravagant.  But  in  the 
study  of  biography,  if  we  meet  with  a  good  man 
depressed,  or  a  bad  one  exalted,  by  events  be- 
yond human  control,  our  attention,  instead  of 
being  diverted  from  the  subject  by  some  new 
incident  or  greater  personage,  is  fixed  more 
closely  on  the  sequel,  and  as  we  diligently  trace 
the  progress  of  the  same  mind  through  all  the 
succeeding  scenes  to  the  greatest  and  last,  we 
learn  to  consider  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  only 
as  different  lights  thrown  upon  the  same  figure, 
and  not  having  power  of  themselves  to  improve 
its  excellences  or  mitigate  its  deformity. 

It  appears  from  this  comparison,  that  the  study 
of  history  tends  chiefly  to  inform  the  judgment 
and  mature  the  intellectual  virtues  of  foresight, 
penetration,  political  sagacity:  biography,  while 
it  partakes  in  some  measure  of  the  same  utility, 
is  most  effectively  employed  in  strengthening 
those  moral  qualities  which  in  their  private  exer- 
cise adorn  and  instruct,  and  in  their  public  dis- 
play, invigorate  and  exalt  the  state. 

That  the  biography  of  men  of  letters  should 
excite  an  interest  more  than  proportioned  to  the 
importance  of  the  events  recorded,  may  be  attri- 
buted to  this  peculiar  circumstance ;  that  the 
great  actions  by  which  other  men  distinguish 
themselves  are  performed  at  a  distance  from  us, 
and  are  known  only  by  report,  and  by  the  imper- 
fect pictures  of  our  own  imagination;  but  the 
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works  of  the  poet  or  philosopher  are  present 
alike  in  all  ages  and  places,   and  the  image  of 
their  minds  reflected  from  their  works  is  neither 
impaired  nor  obscured  by  lapse  of  time  or  dis- 
tance  of  country.      This    daily  participation   in 
their  thoughts   and  feelings   awakens  a  natural 
curiosity  to  be  acquainted  with  the  incidents  of 
their  lives,  and  to   compare  their  manners  and 
conduct  as  men,  with  the  tone  and  character  of 
their  writings.     It  is  at  once  an  interesting  and  a 
profitable  study,  to  observe  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment   of  illustrious    talents,    and   the    cir- 
cumstances which  have  excited,  directed,  or  re- 
pressed their  activity.    The  unpromising  boyhood 
of  South   and   Barrow ;    the   early  maturity   of 
genius  in  Pope,  and  its  tardy  disclosure  in  Dry- 
den  ;  the  robust  powers  of  Johnson,  growing  up 
to  perfection  under  the  weight  of  indigence,  ob- 
scurity, and  unworthy  labour ;  the  hidden  ener- 
gies of  Churchill  bursting  forth  at  once  into  a  brief 
career  of  brilliant  exertion  and  conspicuous  pro- 
fligacy ;  the  reserved  and  unenterprising  disposi- 
tion which  half  veiled  the  learning  and  talents  of 
Gray;    and  the  public-spirited   ambition  which 
gave  lustre  to  the  same  qualities  in  sir  William 
Jones ;  all  these,  and  a  multitude  of  examples  not 
less  remarkable,  which  biography  preserves  to  us, 
are  eminently  fitted  to  improve  the  studious  ob- 
server of  human  nature,  and  afford  encourage- 
ment or  suggest  caution  to  the  cultivator  of  letters. 
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But,  not  to  expatiate  farther  on  those  branches 
of  biography  which  derive  importance  from  their 
subject,  there  is  scarcely  any  class  or  description 
of  human  life,  which,  if  honestly  and  skilfully  por- 
trayed, may  not  be  rendered  interesting  and  in- 
structive. The  shades  of  human  disposition  are 
so  infinitely  varied,  and,  in  the  narrow  space  as- 
signed to  human  action,  the  paths  are  so  many 
and  so  diversified,  that  an  accurate  observer  of 
characteristic  circumstances  may  continually  point 
out  new  facts  in  the  moral  history  of  man,  or  at 
least  discover  new  illustrations  of  those  already 
known.  From  this  cause  chiefly  it  arises,  that  in 
the  later  ages  of  literature,  when  other  subjects 
have  been  exhausted,  biography,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  remote  countries,  are  most  commonly  re- 
sorted to  as  the  yet  unfailing  sources  of  delight 
and  information.  And  biography,  under  all  its 
forms,  has  this  great  and  important  utility,  that 
the  mind  of  man,  too  apt  to  be  engrossed  by  the 
present  hour,  or  by  anxious  anticipations  of  the 
hour  immediately  to  follow,  is  induced  by  this 
study  to  reflect  upon  life  as  a  whole ;  to  observe 
how  inseparably,  in  the  history  of  every  person, 
each  part  is  connected  with  the  others,  and  to 
contemplate  steadily  that  solemn  though  familiar 
truth,  how  short,  how  frail,  and  how  precious  is 
the  gift  of  existence. 

These   considerations   naturally  lead   us  from 

VOL.  II.  T 
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the  subjects  of  biography  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  should  be  treated. 

The  style  and  method  of  every  biographical 
narration  must  be  influenced  by  its  own  peculiar 
circumstances :  by  none  perhaps  more  remarkably 
than  the  distance  of  time  at  which  the  work  is 
undertaken,  from  the  period  of  which  it  treats. 
The  two  kinds  of  biographical  writing  that  most 
widely  differ  from  each  other,  and  afford  exercise 
to  the  most  dissimilar  talents,  are  the  memoirs 
composed  by  persons  who  have  shared  the  scenes, 
and  in  a  manner  lived  the  life  they  describe,  and 
the  compilations  of  learned  and  ingenious  men, 
illustrating  the  history  of  individuals  who  lived 
many  ages  before  them.  The  narratives  usually 
called  memoirs,  which,  together  with  the  life  se- 
lected as  their  principal  subject,  describe  the 
society  in  which  it  was  passed,  undoubtedly  com- 
pose the  most  lively  and  fascinating  department 
of  biography,  uniting,  as  they  do,  the  grace  and 
brilliancy  of  fiction,  with  a  portion  of  the  weight 
and  usefulness  of  history.  The  more  ancient 
memoirs  are  inestimable  for  that  simplicity  and 
circumstantial  faithfulness  with  which  they  paint 
the  manners  of  our  remoter  ancestors e :  and  in 
those  of  later  times,  we  are  gratified  by  exact  yet 

e  As  Joinville's  Memoirs  of  St.  Louis ;  Sully's  Memoirs  of  Henry 
IV  ;  Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey. 
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animated  pictures  of  individual  and  social  charac- 
ter, rendered  still  more  attractive  by  felicity  of 
expression  and  brilliancy  of  thought,  by  alternate 
playfulness  of  satire,  and  profoundness  of  reflec- 
tion f.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  under 
this  elegant  and  engaging  form,  biography  has 
often  appeared  too  negligent  of  that  severe  prac- 
tical morality,  which  is  its  most  honourable  cha- 
racteristic :  and  many  of  those  works  which  de- 
serve the  highest  admiration  for  the  spirited 
graces  of  their  style,  are  the  least  qualified  to  in- 
struct society,  either  by  just  principles  or  virtuous 
examples  g. 

The  author  who  compiles  a  life  from  the  tra- 
ditions and  written  memorials  of  a  former  age, 
must  exhibit  very  different  qualifications  from 
him  who  merely  depicts  the  scenes  that  have 
passed  before  his  eyes.  With  a  less  fanciful  and 
less  original  mind,  he  must  possess  a  judgment 
far  more  solid,  a  practised  discernment,  an  un- 
wearied industry,  and  an  unshaken  firmness  in 
repelling  the  allurements  of  system.  Removed, 


f  This  observation  of  course  applies  to  the  best  species  of  memoirs. 
There  are  others,  however,  which  have  their  value  as  repositories  of 
anecdote,  though  they  indicate  no  higher  qualifications  in  the  writer 
than  strong  memory  and  acute  observation.  A  still  lower  class  of 
memoirs  is  only  remarkable  as  the  ordinary  vehicle  of  frivolous  and 
pernicious  communications. 

8  As  the  Memoirs  of  the  count  de  Grammont,  by  Hamilton ;  and 
the  cardinal  de  Retz's  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life. 
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as  he  generally  is,  by  a  long  series  of  years  from 
the  influence  of  prejudice,  availing  himself  of 
every  improvement  which  in  later  times  has  con- 
tributed to  extend  knowledge  and  assist  reason, 
and  deliberately  comparing  the  different  illustra- 
tions which  his  subject  has  received  from  ancient 
authority  or  modern  research;  he  enjoys  in  some 
respects  a  superiority  over  the  contemporary  bio- 
grapher ;  and  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  life 
which  has  been  composed  after  an  interval  of 
ages,  is  not  only  the  most  regular  and  polished 
history,  but  the  most  exempt  from  errors.  Nor 
is  this  kind  of  biography  so  austere  in  its  cha- 
racter, so  necessarily  incapable  of  ornament  or 
animation,  as  might  be  concluded  by  a  hasty  ob- 
server. The  lives  of  Plutarch,  which  at  least 
have  never  been  deemed  frigid  or  uninteresting, 
were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  collected  from 
the  memorials  of  distant  generations ;  and  al- 
though perhaps  a  greater  reserve  in  crediting, 
and  discretion  in  reporting,  would  have  been  use- 
ful to  the  ancient,  as  they  would  be  indispensable 
in  any  modern  author,  yet  the  solid  and  un- 
questioned excellences  of  the  parallel  lives  afford 
sufficient  proof,  that  this  species  of  biography  is 
not  of  necessity  confined  to  the  general  recital  of 
a  few  barren  facts,  or  to  the  uninviting  though 
useful  labour  of  antiquarian  dissertations'1, 

h  The  Lives  of  Diogenes  Laertius  are  collections  of  amusing  and 
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The  qualities  most  essential  to  a  biographical 
work  are  copiousness  and  impartiality.  Activity 
and  perseverance  in  the  collection  of  facts  are 
virtues  of  easy  attainment;  but  to  discern  the 
frivolous  from  the  important,  to  resolve  on  adopt- 
ing and  on  rejecting,  to  select  materials  with  that 
unerring  judgment  which  permits  no  distinguish- 
ing part  of  the  character  to  escape,  yet  rejects 
those  indifferent  circumstances  which  belong 
equally  to  all  men,  is  a  perfection  of  art  which 
few  authors  have  approached.  Of  the  two  vices 
to  which  those  writers  are  exposed,  who  fail  of 
this  exquisite  medium,  an  officious  prolixity  is 
the  most  exposed  to  ridicule,  an  empty  generality 
the  most  deserving  of  blame.  For,  on  reviewing 
those  narratives  of  every  kind  to  which  the  world 
has  been  most  indebted  for  information  and 
amusement,  it  will  be  found  that  we  owe  far  more 
to  those  who  have  left  little  untold,  than  to  those 
who  have  scrupled  to  relate  too  much. 

The  practice  of  suppressing  the  minute  and 
familiar  circumstances  of  a  life,  and  delivering 
only  the  general  result  of  their  testimony,  accord- 
ing to  those  conclusions  which  the  biographer 
himself  has  drawn  from  it,  may  be  considered 
favourable  to  the  elegance,  dignity,  and  uniformity 
of  a  work,  but  must  always  detract  from  its  beauty 

valuable  anecdote,  not  like  those  of  Plutarch,  complete  and  animated 
representations  of  character  and  conduct. 

T3 
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and  utility  as  a  biographical  portrait.  The  writer 
who  adopts  this  method,  instead  of  permitting  his 
readers  to  become  acquainted  with  the  person 
whose  life  he  traces,  informs  them  only  of  the 
opinion  which  he  himself  entertains  of  a  man 
whose  conduct  he  had  opportunities  of  observing. 
But  the  most  elaborate  and  highly  finished  de- 
lineation of  a  character  is  infinitely  weaker  and 
less  instructive  than  a  few  well  chosen  sketches 
from  the  open  and  easy  intercourse  of  private  life  ; 
and  the  powers  of  genius  are  often  as  justly  esti- 
mated by  the  irregular  brilliancy  of  conversation, 
as  by  the  steadier  and  more  concentrated  lustre 
of  published  writings. 

To  illustrate  character  by  abundant  extracts 
from  correspondence,  is  a  practice  in  biography 
which  has  been  sanctioned  by  several  eminent 
examples  * ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonably  supposed, 
that  the  comparison  of  a  number  of  letters,  from 
whatever  hand,  will  assist  materially  in  estimating 
the  disposition  as  well  as  talents  of  the  writer k. 

1  Mason's  Life  of  Gray;  lord  Teignraouth's  Life  of  sir  William 
Jones. 

k  Biography  has  been  much  disgraced  in  late  years,  by  the  indis- 
criminate publication  of  all  correspondence,  without  any  considera- 
tion of  general  utility,  and  without  sufficient  regard  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  writers.  The  following  passage  from  bishop  Sprat's  Life 
of  Cowley  might  serve  as  a  reproof  to  some  modern  biographers. 
"  I  know  you  agree  with  me,  that  nothing  of  this  nature  should  be 
published  :  and  herein  you  have  always  consented  to  approve  of  the 
modest  judgment  of  our  countrymen  above  the  practice  of  some  of 
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Yet  should  we  avoid  relying  too  implicitly  on  a 
criterion  of  this  nature.  Affectation  and  insin- 
cerity in  the  correspondent  are  obvious  sources 
of  deception  :  and  the  effusions  even  of  the  most 
candid  and  ingenuous  writer,  who  accustoms  him- 
self to  expatiate  on  his  own  feelings,  are  not  to 
be  considered  an  unquestionable  index  of  cha- 
racter l.  In  the  calm  and  placid  moments  of  con- 
fidential communication,  the  mind,  delighted  with 
its  task,  and  with  itself,  is  naturally  open  to  every 
amiable  and  disinterested  sentiment :  then  faults 
and  follies  are  ingenuously  avowed ;  then  schemes 
of  purposed  improvement,  and  hopes  of  future 
perfection,  and  aspirations  after  more  than  mortal 
excellence,  begin  to  crowd  upon  the  pen;  the 
imagination  warms  with  its  own  exertion ;  and 
the  heart,  unrestrained  for  the  moment  by  any 
sordid  passion  or  low  solicitude,  indulges  in  its 
natural  and  original  bent,  and  feels  itself  earnestly 
and  sincerely  virtuous  m. 

our  neighbours,  and  chiefly  of  the  French.  I  make  no  manner  of 
question  but  the  English  at  this  time  are  infinitely  improved  in  this 
way,  above  the  skill  of  former  ages,  nay  of  all  countries  round  about 
us,  that  pretend  to  greater  eloquence.  Yet  they  have  been  always 
judiciously  sparing  in  printing  such  composures,  while  some  other 
witty  nations  have  tired  all  their  presses  and  readers  with  them." 
Life  of  Cowley,  prefixed  to  his  Works,  ed.  1669. 

1  But  in  illustrating  and  connecting  facts,  a  series  of  correspond- 
ence (like  that  of  Cicero  or  Erasmus)  is  often  of  the  highest  value. 

m  "  It  is  easy  to  awaken  generous  sentiments  in  privacy;  to  de- 
spise death  when  there  is  no  danger ;  to  glow  with  benevolence 
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The  writer  of  his  own  history,  while  he  enjoys 
the  advantage  of  a  perfect  and  indisputable  ac- 
quaintance with  every  fact  essential  to  his  work, 
has  yet  a  difficult  task  to  perform  in  maintaining 
the  character  of  impartiality.  A  cold  reserve 
only  leaves  curiosity  unsatisfied  n,  and  few  readers 
are  conciliated  by  humble  professions.  The 
most  becoming  and  manly  course,  perhaps,  which 
he  can  adopt,  and  the  most  respectful  to  the 
judgment  of  mankind,  is  to  abandon  all  such  ex- 
pedients, and  without  attempting  that  which  ex- 
ceeds human  wisdom,  to  pass  an  equitable  deci- 
sion on  his  own  merits,  assume  that  chastened 
confidence  which  Tacitus  has  called,  "  fiduciam 
potius  morum,  quam  arrogantiam,"  and  at  once, 
with  truth  and  with  simplicity,  proceed  to  the 
events  which  he  has  purposed  to  relate0.  The 
man  who  has  voluntarily  undertaken  to  lay  his 
history  before  the  world,  must  at  least  be  per- 

when  there  is  nothing  to  be  given.  While  such  ideas  are  formed 
they  are  felt,  and  self-love  does  not  suspect  the  gleam  of  virtue  to 
be  the  meteor  of  fancy."  Johnson's  Life  of  Pope. 

n  The  narratives  of  their  own  lives,  given  by  two  of  our  greatest 
historians,  present  a  striking  contrast ;  that  of  Hume,  composed 
with  singular  chasteness  and  simplicity,  but  with  a  dryness  and 
brevity  which  disappoint  the  inquisitive  reader ;  and  that  of  Gibbon, 
in  which  every  event  is  the  subject  of  a  pompous,  but  often  eloquent 
amplification. 

0  The  warmth  of  religious  feelings  has  sometimes  led  men  to  de- 
scribe with  great  force  and  frankness  their  own  infirmities,  trans- 
gressions, and  mental  struggles  : — the  confessions  of  St.  Augustine 
are  a  well-known  instance. 
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suaded  that  its  general  tenor  is  not  dishonourable 
to  him  P  ;  he  would  else  be  doubly  disgraced  in 
such  a  memorial  of  his  ignominy.  And  the  ex- 
aggerated humility  with  which  a  writer  speaks  of 
himself,  suggests  a  reasonable  suspicion,  that  he 
will  avail  himself  of  that  pretended  frankness  to 
assume  a  more  unbounded  license  of  depreciating 
others.  More  honest,  as  well  as  more  dignified, 
yet  rather  to  be  admired  than  imitated,  was  the 
pride  of  that  romantic  English  nobleman q,  who, 
professing  to  write  for  the  instruction  and  ex- 
ample of  his  descendants,  has  magnificently  and 
circumstantially  set  forth  the  extraordinary  inci- 
dents of  his  life,  and  declares,  in  one  of  his 
earliest  pages,  that  from  his  first  infancy  until 
that  hour  he  never  willingly  told  any  thing  that 
was  false.  The  writer,  whatever  may  be  his 
talents,  who  will  candidly  and  diligently  apply 


P  The  learned  and  visionary  Cardan,  though  he  appears  to  have 
entertained  no  humble  opinion  of  his  own  character,  has  pointed 
Out  its  repulsive  features  with  an  unshrinking  boldness  which  few 
would  dare  to  imitate.  Among  the  faults  avowed  are  the  following, 
"  Saevitia,  pertinacia  contentiosa,  asperitas,  imprudentia,  iracundia, 
ultionis  desiderium  etiam  ultra  vires."  "  Frigidi  sum  cordis,  timi* 
dus,  et  cerebri  calidi."  "  Illud  inter  vitia  mea  singulare  et  mag- 
num agnosco,  et  sequor,  ut  libentius  nihil  dicam  quam  quod  audi- 
entibus  displiceat. — Hoc  autem  in  meis  benefactoribus  devito, 
atque  potentibus."  "  Sed  alea  etiam  longe  deterius  cessit,  filiis  ad 
aleam  instructs,  et  domo  aleatoribus  sajpe  patefacta."  Cardanus 
De  Vita  sua,  cap.  xiii,  etc. 

1  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 
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himself  to  the  task  of  recording  his  own  history, 
has  these  great  and  certain  advantages ;  that  the 
vivid  impression  left  upon  his  mind  by  the  events 
he  is  to  relate,  will  enable  him  to  describe  with 
that  peculiar  energy  which  only  experience  can 
inspire1;  and  that  if  a  man  be  capable  of  any 
just,  great,  wise,  or  pathetic  reflection,  the  retro- 
spect of  his  own  past  years  can  scarcely  fail  to 
suggest  it. 

In  considering  impartiality  as  one  of  the  duties 
required  of  the  biographer,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
turn  the  attention  for  a  moment  to  some  beautiful 
and  justly  admired  examples  in  which  the  history 
of  a  life  is  conducted  throughout  in  a  strain  of 
elevated  panegyric.  At  the  head  of  these  ap- 
pears that  illustrious  effusion  of  eloquence  which 
immortalized  Agricola.  The  same  uniform  tone 
of  praise,  exalting  its  subject  almost  above  the 
perfections  of  humanity,  appears  in  the  life  of 
Atticus  by  Cornelius  Nepos ;  and  (to  take  an  in- 
stance from  modern  times)  in  the  elegant  sketches 
of  the  French  academicians  by  Fontenelle.  But 
works  like  these  must  rather  be  considered  as 
professed  eulogies  moulded  in  the  form  of  biogra- 
phy, than  as  the  literal  and  circumstantial  records 
of  events  occurring  in  human  life.  It  was  the 

r  Thus  Gibbon  has  related  the  incident  of  his  writing  the  last 
lines  of  his  history  in  the  garden  at  Lausanne,  with  an  eloquence 
which  rises  to  poetry.  Another  biographer  must  have  been  content 
to  express  the  facts  in  cold  and  general  terms. 
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object  of  those  writers  to  raise  monuments  to  the 
glory  of  the  men  whom  they  celebrated ;  to  ap- 
plaud, not  weigh  illustrious  characters ;  and  to 
impress  mankind  with  the  admiration  of  virtue  by 
displaying  her  in  unobstructed  splendour.  These 
are  examples  rarely  and  cautiously  to  be  imitated ; 
the  biographer  ought  to  keep  in  mind  the  nature 
of  his  appointed  task,  lest  he  should  desert  the 
fidelity  which  so  well  becomes  him,  without 
arriving  at  the  sublimity  he  would  emulate ;  lest 
his  anxiety  to  celebrate  with  unusual  honour  the 
excellences  which  awaken  his  enthusiasm,  should 
be  likened  to  that  senseless  prodigality  which 
sought  to  bestow  new  lustre  on  the  perfect  statue, 
by  incrusting  the  marble  with  gold s. 

It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  unvaried 
praise  soon  wearies  the  attention ;  that  the  works 
of  this  description  which  have  obtained  distin- 
guished success,  are  short ;  and  that  the  mind 
which  turns  with  satiety  from  the  graceful  eulogies 
of  Fontenelle,  feels  itself  braced  and  invigorated 
by  the  manly  truth  and  dignified  austerity  of  the 
biographer  of  our  own  poets. 

To  present  to  his  contemporaries  the  history 
of  one  who  is  now  no  more,  is  a  task  which  most 
naturally  devolves  upon  those  who  have  enjoyed 


s  Some  instances  of  this  practice  may  be  found  in  Pliny,  Nat. 
Hist,  book  xxxiv,  chap,  xix ;  xxxvi,  chap,  iv ;  and  Grasvius,  Thes. 
Ant.  Rom.  vol.  iii,  p.  88. 
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means  of  tracing  in  its  growth,  and  observing  in 
its  maturity,  the  character  to  be  described.  Yet 
these  are  the  persons  to  whom  the  duty  of  im- 
partiality is  most  difficult  and  ungrateful.  While 
the  fondness  so  long  cherished  is  yet  flourishing 
in  their  bosoms  ;  while  affection  is  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  the  loss  of  its  ob- 
ject ;  when  every  sense  of  imperfection,  every  re- 
membrance of  past  bitterness,  and  every  topic  of 
reproach,  are  almost  obliterated  from  the  mind, 
it  is  difficult  for  the  writer  even  to  form  to  him- 
self, much  more  to  communicate  to  the  world,  an 
impartial  and  accurate  idea  of  the  infirmities  and 
errors  which  mingled  with  the  virtues  of  his 
friend  and  early  associate.  But  whatever  indulg- 
ence or  even  respect  may  be  entertained  for  these 
natural  and  amiable  feelings,  we  must  remember 
that  biography,  as  partaking  of  the  character  of 
history,  is  subject  to  the  same  inflexible  rules, 
and  that  deviations  from  truth  even  in  favour  of 
the  warmest  friendship  are  blemishes  to  be  atoned 
for,  not  refinements  to  be  applauded. 

Had  the  melancholy  history  of  Savage  been 
traced  with  a  palliating  hand,  posterity  might 
have  thought  him  less  culpable,  but  would  have 
viewed  his  fate  with  more  indifference.  It  is  not 
only  the  eloquence  of  Johnson  that  moves  us  irre- 
sistibly to  pity  and  indignation,  but  we  lend  our 
sympathy  to  the  biographer,  because  we  are  con- 
vinced of  his  sincerity  ;  and  satisfied  with  the 
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tribute  paid  to  justice,  we  permit  ourselves  to  in- 
dulge in  unreserved  compassion. 

The  great  virtue  of  impartiality  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  confounded  with  that  mistaken  or 
pretended  candour  which  is  only  the  instrument 
of  detraction.  The  survivor  of  his  friend  may 
justly  hesitate  to  reveal  facts  yet  unknown,  which, 
while  they  illustrated  his  character,  would  dis- 
honour his  memory.  He  who  professes  to  in- 
form mankind,  is  bound  to  inform  them  truly  ; 
but  it  is  better  to  renounce  the  office  of  biogra- 
phy, when  it  offers  only  the  alternative  of  dis- 
honest concealment  or  hateful  disclosure,  than  to 
become  the  accuser  of  him  who  no  longer  exists, 
and  to  raise  up  from  obscurity  the  imperishable 
evidence  of  his  faults.  Vainly  would  it  be  urged, 
that  a  duty  to  society  requires  the  sacrifice  of 
private  feeling  to  the  interests  of  moral  and  histo- 
rical knowledge.  No  public  claim  can  have 
power  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  that  reserve  which 
affection  and  good  faith  alike  enjoin;  and  he 
whose  weakness  or  depravity  can  avail  itself  of 
such  a  pretext,  will  more  probably  corrupt  men 
by  his  example,  than  improve  them  by  his  infor- 
mation. 

In  whatever  point  of  view  we  contemplate 
biography,  a  multitude  of  interesting  topics  press 
on  our  attention.  From  those  which  have  been 
selected  as  illustrative  of  the  objects  and  duties 
of  the  biographer,  we  may  sufficiently  estimate 
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the  difficulties  of  his  task,  its  dignity  and  useful- 
ness.     To  perpetuate   the  fame  of  heroes  and 
sages,  and  to  render  those  actions  which  have 
astonished  whole   states  a  familiar  study  and  a 
salutary  source  of  practical  instruction ;  to  awaken 
emulation  or  repress  confidence  in  aspiring  ge- 
nius, by  conspicuous  examples  in  letters,  arts,  or 
sciences  ;    to   record   the    excellences    of  those 
honoured  individuals  in  every  class  of  society, 
whose  virtues   are   held  most   worthy  of  imita- 
tion, and  whose  memory  is  most   affectionately 
cherished,  are  labours  worthy  of  the  most  exalted 
ambition :  but  to  seize  upon  that  sound  and  manly 
style  of  narration  which  at  once  gratifies  and  sus- 
tains curiosity,   and  which  neither  wastes  itself 
in  frigid  generality,  nor  dwindles  into  frivolous 
minuteness ;  to  discharge  honestly  that  rigorous 
duty   of  impartial   representation   in  which   the 
moral  character  of  the  biographer  himself  is  so 
deeply  interested;  to  dismiss  prejudice,  to  sup- 
press fondness,  to  banish  affectation  even  when 
his   own  history   is  the   subject,  are  difficulties 
which  the  most  accomplished  mind  may  glory  in 
surmounting.     The  writer  who  has  approached 
perfection  in  a  species  of  historical  composition 
more  powerful  than  any  other  in  awakening  the 
sympathies,  and  disposing  the  heart  to  profound 
and  useful  reflection,  may  claim  a  place  in  the 
highest  rank  of  literature;    and  while  we  yield 
this  distinction  to  the  biographer,  we  may  with- 
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out  exaggeration  pronounce,  that  the  successful 
cultivation  and  general  encouragement  of  biogra- 
phy affords  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  genius 
and  character  of  a  nation. 

JOHN  LEYCESTER  ADOLPHUS,  B.  A. 
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IT  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  and  experience 
proves,  that  the  mind  of  man  and  all  its  efforts 
usually  take  a  colour  from  contemporary  circum- 
stances. Thus  having  ascertained  with  accuracy 
the  state  of  the  times  in  which  a  writer  has  lived, 
we  may  look  for  certain  leading  characteristics  in 
his  works  with  something  like  the  same  confi- 
dence with  which  in  physics  we  should  argue 
from  cause  to  effect.  Or,  if  indeed  there  be 
some  of  our  hardier  faculties,  which  exert  them- 
selves quite  independently  of  everything  external; 
the  same  freedom  must  not  be  expected  in  the 
productions  of  the  imagination,  which  like  the 
petals  of  a  flower  must  vary  with  every  vicissi- 
tude of  season,  though  the  branches  of  the  oak 
may  expand  and  flourish  alike  under  every  sky. 

On  a  question  then  like  the  present,  before  we 
proceed  to  discuss  it  more  directly,  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  go  back  a  little  into  the  state  of 
things  under  which  the  poets  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  severally  placed ;  for  if  ever  such  an 
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influence  as  we  have  mentioned  may  be  traced  at 
all,  we  should  be  likely  to  find  it  where  the 
parties  were  very  differently  and  very  peculiarly 
situated.  At  the  time  when  the  Grecian  poets 
arose,  poetry,  with  the  exception  of  some  distant 
eastern  nations,  seems  to  have  been  universally 
neglected,  if  not  unknown.  They  lived  in  an  age 
when,  though  this  fairy  land  was  open  before 
them,  they  had  no  guides  to  aid  them  in  explor- 
ing it,  but  were  left  entirely  to  their  own  bold 
and  sublime  adventures.  Cast  however  as  they 
were  upon  their  own  resources,  they  were  at  the 
same  time  naturally  gifted  with  endowments 
which  rendered  all  assistance  superfluous:  they 
were  solitary  indeed  from  necessity,  but  their 
elevated  minds  would  have  made  that  necessity 
their  choice a.  Owing  to  this  state  of  the  times 
their  labours  were  unassisted,  but  they  were  not 
retarded  by  indifference  or  neglect  on  the  part  of 
their  countrymen:  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
stimulated  to  exertion  by  every  honour  which  a 
generous  people  could  pay.  The  successful  cul- 
tivator of  the  fine  arts  was  second  only  to  the 


Pindar  has  nobly  expressed  their  feelings  upon  this  subject  : 

ao<pbg  o  TTO\- 
\a  eiStjjg  Qvy. 
MaQovreg  Sk,  \a(3poi 


Ato£  7rpo£  b^vi^a  Qtlov.         Olymp.  Od.  2. 
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statesman  or  the  warrior  ;  and  he  who  like 
chylus  was  to-day  triumphant  in  the  field,  was  to- 
morrow scarce  less  ambitious  of  the  poetic  gar- 
land at  the  games.  Circumstanced  then  as  the 
Greeks  were,  without  models  to  imitate,  with 
great  talents  of  their  own,  and  with  every  incite- 
ment to  cultivate  them,  they  might  be  expected 
to  impress  upon  their  writings  a  character  of 
originality,  which  succeeding  poets  could  scarcely 
attain.  For  though  to  inferior  minds  this  intel- 
lectual desertion  would  have  been  a  barrier  to  all 
excellence  ;  yet  where  there  is  a  generous  nature, 
solitude  is  not  more  useful  to  fix  and  consolidate 
the  moral  character,  than  to  excite  and  unfold  the 
genius. 

In  the  persons  for  whom  the  Grecian  poets 
wrote,  we  view  another  striking  peculiarity  of 
their  case,  which  must  have  had  a  great  influence 
upon  their  works.  They  lived  in  a  nation  univer- 
sally devoted  to  the  fine  arts,  and  would  there- 
fore expect  readers  of  every  class.  In  such  a 
situation  the  only  hope  of  success  must  have  been 
to  produce  somewhat  alike  adapted  to  all  ;  which, 
while  it  arrested  the  attention  and  delighted  the 
taste  of  the  highest  orders  of  society,  should  be 
almost  equally  intelligible  and  interesting  to  the 
mechanic  or  the  mariner.  The  result  of  this 
would  necessarily  be,  to  discard  from  their  minds 
all  undue  attention  to  temporary  caprice  and  re- 
finement; to  lead  them  to  seek  and  fix  upon 
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those  grand  and  universal  principles  of  good 
writing,  which  solicit  not  admiration  from  a 
studied  respect  to  some  prevailing  and  fashion- 
able taste,  but  claim  it  on  the  paramount  title  of 
natural  and  unchangeable  excellence  b. 

In  both  these  respects  the  situation  of  the  La- 
tin poets  was  widely  different,  and  far  less  favour- 
able both  to  the  originality  of  their  thoughts,  and 
the  vigorous  simplicity  of  their  expression.  They 
wrote  at  a  time  when  the  happiest  models  of  their 
art  were  already  before  them  ;  and  in  a  country 
where  the  great  works  of  the  Grecian  masters 
were  not  only  known,  but,  having  been  handed 
down  with  the  consenting  admiration  of  antiquity, 
were  valued  as  just  criterions  of  all  succeeding 
excellence  c. 

Among  the  Romans,  too,  a  life  of  literary  and 
elegant  pursuits  was  never  in  very  high  estima- 
tion. Nothing  can  prove  this  more  decidedly, 
than  the  very  frequent  occasion  Cicero  takes  to 
apologize  for  such  a  course  of  life,  which  at  Athens 
even  in  her  busiest  and  happiest  days  would  have 
ranked  among  the  most  useful  and  honourable  d. 


b  KoXXte  ptv  yap  eKcurrov 

VVV  TTpOff^ttTOV  kvTl  KCLl  VEOVpyOV'  OVTWQ  STTavOtl  TIQ  KaiVOTTjQ  del 
aOlKTOV  V7TO  TOV  ^QOVOV  SiaTrjpOVaa  TT/JV  OrfylV,  WtTTTfp  dllQo\f.Q 

Trvevfjia  KCCI  -fyvyfiv  dyrjptt)  Krara/j£/LuyjW£i>jjv  r&v  Ipywv  s%6vT<i)vt 
PLUTARCH.  This  beautiful  description  of  the  public  works  of  Peri- 
cles, may  be  applied  with  scarce  less  beauty  to  the  poetry  of  his 
countrymen. 

c  Vos  exemplaria  Graeca,  etc.  d  See  Sallust  also. 
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Most  of  the  Roman  poetry  also  was  written 
either  to  express  gratitude  to  a  patron,  or  to 
court  favour  from  a  prince ;  or  at  all  events,  it 
was  well  understood,  that  the  great  body  of 
readers  would  be  of  patrician  rank,  and  there- 
fore it  might  reasonably  be  feared  that  the  style 
would  be  in  too  close  conformity  with  patrician 
taste. 

But  notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  Latin  poets  enjoyed  some  great 
and  peculiar  advantages  above  the  Greeks.  The 
age  of  the  earlier  Grecian  poets  was  an  age  of 
comparatively  moral  darkness ;  and  it  is  not  with- 
out reason  that  Plato  and  Plutarch  complain  of 
this  defect  in  Homer  himself.  Most  of  his 
brightest  characters  are  tarnished  by  the  darkest 
vices ;  and  the  hero,  who  on  one  occasion  de- 
lights us  with  noble  sentiments  or  brave  exploits, 
is  discovered  in  the  sequel  to  be  the  victim  of 
envy,  resentment,  or  lust.  It  is  true  that  these 
were  more  the  errors  of  the  times  than  of  the 
poet :  but  to  whatever  cause  we  ascribe  it,  from 
these  errors  the  Roman  poets  are  free.  And  if 
their  characters  are  generally  less  original  and 
less  sublime ;  it  will  be  some  compensation  if  we 
should  find  them  such  as  we  can  contemplate 
with  less  ardent  pleasure  indeed,  but  more  un- 
mixed approbation. 

It  was   long   before    the   poets   flourished   at 
Rome,  that  the  great  critic  of  antiquity  had  col- 
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lected  from  the  writings  of  his  countrymen  those 
principles  of  taste,  which  no  nation  can  possess 
without  so  much  improvement  to  its  poetry,  as  to 
produce  order  where  there  would  have  been  con- 
fusion, and  unity  instead  of  incoherence  and  di- 
gression. In  their  days,  too,  the  critical  art  was 
much  cultivated,  and  well  understood.  But  the 
possession  of  this  single  treatise  of  Aristotle,  even 
in  its  imperfect  state,  gave  the  Latins  such  ad- 
vantages in  the  important  points  of  arrangement 
and  general  correctness,  as  would  keep  them 
clear  of  those  errors  in  which  the  bolder  and  un- 
taught genius  of  the  Greeks  was  almost  necessa- 
rily bewildered. 

It  would  seem  then  antecedently  probable,  from 
the  circumstances  of  their  times,  that  either  party 
would  have  merits  and  defects  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. In  the  Greeks  we  should  expect  all  those 
excellences  and  blemishes  which  great  yet  un- 
aided talents  among  such  a  people  could  produce. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Latins  would  be  more 
likely  to  distinguish  their  writings  by  acquired 
than  by  natural  ability;  and  if  not  remarkable 
for  such  masterly  strokes  of  genius,  they  would 
yet  be  superior  in  all  those  points  which  are 
affected  by  an  improved  state  of  education,  man- 
ners, and  taste.  It  remains  for  us  to  inquire 
whether  these  remarks,  drawn  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  are  confirmed  by  direct  proof  from  their 
writings ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  examination 
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to  strike  out  such  other  differences  between  the 
parties,  as  will  occur  by  the  way. 

To  descend  into  a  critical  investigation  of  the 
various  kinds  of  poetry  in  each  language,  or  to 
construct  such  an  argument  as  would  depend 
much  upon  the  citation  of  particular  passages, 
would  be  beyond  the  present  design.  It  will  per- 
haps be  sufficient  therefore  if,  following  that 
broad  division  made  by  Aristotle  of  the  poets  into 
the  grave  and  the  light,  we  bring  together  those 
more  general  differences,  which  as  they  may  be 
shown  without  a  lengthened  induction,  are  also 
more  truly  and  strictly  characteristic. 

In  epic  poetry  and  in  all  its  highest  excel- 
lences, invention  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  is 
most  conspicuous  and  triumphant.  There  have 
indeed  been  certain  traditions,  by  which  even 
Homer  himself  has  been  accused  of  plagiarism ; 
but  as  they  seem  to  have  been  mere  assertions, 
of  unknown  origin,  against  probability,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  best  ancient  authorities ;  so  few 
but  the  lowest  critics  have  believed  or  attended 
to  them.  Virgil,  on  the  contrary,  has  borrowed 
so  unsparingly  from  the  Grecian  remains  which 
we  have,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  so  much 
from  other  works  which  since  his  time  have  been 
lost,  that  we  may  fairly  infer  his  object  to  have 
been  not  so  much  to  invent,  as  to  select  and  com- 
pose skilfully,  and  to  express  happily :  to  bestow, 
in  short,  as  much  perfection  as  possible,  by  what- 
VOL.  n.  x 
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ever  means,  upon  the  ^Eneid  itself,  rather  than 
to  produce  a  specimen  of  what  his  own  unassisted 
powers  of  invention  could  effect. 

In  the  fable  there  is  such  a  combination  from 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  so  much  from  the 
Troades   of  Euripides,  and   probably  so   much 
more  from  a  poem  often  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients, the  lesser  Iliad,  that  but  little  credit  of 
invention  can  be  due  to  Virgil  for  the  matter  of 
his  poem.     But  in  the  arrangement  of  its  parts, 
and  in  a  just  yet  unshackled  attention  to  the  best 
rules   of  the   critics,  he  is  perhaps   unequalled. 
The  action  is  perfect ;  the  probable  and  miracu- 
lous are  most  judiciously  blended ;  and  his  epi- 
sodes and  digressions  have  a  beautiful  coherence 
with  his  main  subject.     It  is  not  contended,  how- 
ever, that  this  order  and  propriety  is  the  virtue 
of  all  the  Latin  poets,  or  of  any  to  a  great  degree 
but  Virgil :  the  sententious  digressions  of  Lucan 
in  particular  are  often  most  unnatural  and  ex- 
travagant. 

In  the  delineation  of  character,  probably  no 
one  ever  approached  the  excellence  of  Homer: 
his  variety  is  almost  endless, 'a  variety,  too,  not 
produced  from  the  same  traits  under  different 
combinations ;  but  every  deity  and  every  hero  is 
of  a  cast  peculiar  to  himself  throughout.  Un- 
questionably from  this  cause  his  characters  are 
generally  very  imperfect ;  often,  indeed,  made  up 
of  only  one  or  two  virtues,  but  these  strongly 
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marked  and  prominent.     This  is  in  unison  with 
the  morality  of  the  age,  and  produces  a  portrait 
at  least  decided  and  definite,  and  if  not  such  as 
with  our  clearer  views  we  can  approve,  yet  such 
as  we   cannot   but  admire.      Virgil   has   drawn 
/Eneas  with   infinitely  more  virtues   and   fewer 
vices  than  Homer  has  represented  either  in  Hec- 
tor or  Achilles  :  he  is  affectionate,  just,  and  de- 
vout ;    they  often  negligent  of  the  most   sacred 
duties,   yet  upon  the  whole  they  appear  to  us 
perhaps  characters  possessed  of  finer  qualities, 
and  certainly  hold  our  attention  with  a  deeper 
interest.     And  the  reason  is  plain :  the  /Eneas 
of  Virgil  combines  almost  every  excellent  quality 
which  Homer  has  been  content  to  ascribe  to  his 
heroes  separately ;  and  by  this  elaborate  produc- 
tion he  has  departed  from  nature,  and  destroyed 
character  altogether.     He  has  introduced  more 
of  the  philosopher  than  will  well  consist  with  the 
ancient  warrior :  and  he  has  represented  to  the 
Romans  their  venerable  founder  scarce  less  re- 
fined in  sentiment,  and  correct  in  conduct,  than 
courtly  flattery  attributed  to  the  ruling  emperor. 
It  is  but  seldom  that  Virgil  introduces  a  character 
of  his  own,  and  whenever  he  has  done  so,  he  ap- 
pears  to   have   failed.      Of  the   companions   of 
/Eneas,  we  only  know  in  the  general  that  they 
were   brave    and   worthy   men.      Camilla   is   an 
original  which,  however  some  ancient  and  a  few 
modern  critics  may  have  admired,  was  as  un- 
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natural  in  the  age  of  Troy  as  it  is  now,  and  is 
therefore  a  violation  of  good  taste. 

In  this  province  of  poetry  the  talent  of  Lucan 
was  so  far  above  the  lot  of  his  countrymen,  that 
perhaps  nothing  but  an  early  death  has  prevented 
him  from  rivalling  the  happiest  efforts  of  the 
Greeks.  In  his  characters  there  is  much  of  that 
distinctness  so  admirable  in  Homer;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  has  ennobled  them  by  a  loftiness  of 
thought,  which,  without  imparing  the  bold  fea- 
tures of  the  hero,  elevates  him  into  the  most  dig- 
nified example  of  moral  greatness.  It  is  only  to 
be  regretted,  that  he  has  adopted  the  less  poetical 
and  less  interesting  method  of  exhibiting  charac- 
ters by  formal  description,  instead  of  permitting 
his  personages,  like  those  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
to  speak  for  themselves. 

The  sentiments  of  Homer's  heroes  partake  of 
the  same  faults  which  we  have  observed  in  the 
characters  themselves.  The  opinions  of  the  age 
forbad  that  he  should  draw  men  more  perfect, 
and  therefore  their  thoughts  naturally  partake  of 
the  same  imperfection.  But  in  the  great  excel- 
lence of  sublimity,  no  poet  has  ever  approached 
him,  except  perhaps  our  own  countryman  Milton. 
Virgil,  indeed,  is  often  grand,  but  his  merit  con- 
sists chiefly  in  the  propriety  of  his  sentiments  ; 
and  he  had  certainly  a  juster  sense  of  the  uniform 
dignity  of  the  epic  poem,  than  almost  any  bard 
either  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 
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There  is  nothing  in  which  the  minor  epic  poets 
among  the  Latins  have  failed  so  much  as  in  the 
sentiments  which  they  ascribe  to  their  heroes, 
and  their  manner  of  expressing  them.  Ovid  is 
often  puerile ;  Lucan  is  continually  labouring 
after  turns  of  epigram  ;  and  both  Claudiari  and 
Statius  mistake  bombast  for  sublimity,  and  de- 
clamation for  poetry. 

If  it  may  seem  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
too  much  has  been  deducted  from  the  fame  of 
the  great  bard  of  Latium  ;  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  the  censure  extends  not  beyond 
his  talent  for  invention,  and  his  skill  in  the  de- 
lineation of  character.  The  ^Eneid  of  Virgil  is 
indeed  an  assemblage  of  beauties,  in  which,  as  in 
a  well-cultivated  garden,  though  we  find  not  the 
rich  but  wild  luxuriance  of  a  natural  growth, 
we  are  delighted  with  a  choice  selection  of  the 
flowers  of  various  regions,  unincumbered  with 
weeds,  and  grouped  with  the  most  tasteful  ele- 
gance. 

But  however  the  Latins  have  failed  in  some  of 
the  primary  virtues  of  poetry,  in  the  work  of 
description  they  have  even  excelled  their  Grecian 
masters.  In  this  subordinate  yet  beautiful  office 
of  the  poet,  in  presenting  a  lively  picture  to  his 
readers,  and  in  so  combining  the  outlines  of  ex- 
ternal objects  as  to  convey  a  vivid  idea  without  a 
tedious  detail,  no  writer  of  first-rate  talents,  ex- 
cept Virgil,  has  been  preeminent.  Indeed  the 
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lesser  poets  in  this  branch  of  their  art  have  been 
most  successful.  Even  Homer  himself,  exquisite 
as  particular  features  in  his  descriptions  are,  is 
not  often  happy  in  the  combination  of  a  whole. 
Probably  he  was  so  intent  upon  rousing  the  loftier 
parts  of  the  imagination,  so  interested  in  the  af- 
fections and  passions,  as  to  feel  comparative 
contempt  for  a  work  which  required  more  judg- 
ment than  genius,  more  observation  than  fancy. 

For  tragedy,  the  Romans  appear  to  have  had 
no  great  talent ;  of  the  little  they  produced  scarce 
anything  was  original,  and  even  in  their  transla- 
tions they  were  not  often  successful.  Those 
pieces  which  remain  under  the  name  of  Seneca 
are  confessedly  mere  imitations,  and,  except  for 
the  merit  of  a  few  insulated  passages,  are  de- 
servedly but  little  esteemed.  The  Medea  of 
Ovid,  and  the  Thyestes  of  Varius,  are  unhappily 
lost ;  they  appear  to  have  been  the  only  valuable 
productions  of  the  Romans  in  this  department. 
But  poetry  was  introduced  into  Rome  too  late e ; 
the  manners  of  the  people  were  too  frivolous, 
their  feelings  too  much  vitiated,  to  delight  in 
those  great  ends  which  alone  can  make  tragedy 
interesting ;  and  it  was  accordingly  soon  super- 
seded by  the  more  congenial  representations  of 
comedy. 

The  Greek  tragedians,  who  lived  in  a  later  and 

e  Serus  enim  Graecis  admovit  acumina  chartis,  etc. 
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more  improved  state  of  society,  have  escaped  for 
the  most  part  those  errors  which  are  visible  in 
Homer  and  all  the  earlier  poets.  In  arrange- 
ment, for  instance,  nothing  can  equal  the  masterly 
skill  in  the  CEdipus  of  Sophocles,  which  Aristotle 
continually  proposes  as  a  model  of  consummate 
perfection.  The  emotions  of  terror  and  pity  are 
so  strongly  excited  and  so  variously  interchanged, 
suspense  is  maintained  with  so  much  probability, 
the  plot  is  unravelled  so  skilfully,  and  every  event 
tends  so  directly  to  the  catastrophe,  that  it  must 
ever  be  considered  as  a  specimen  of  a  happily  se- 
lected subject,  conducted  with  the  most  perfect 
art. 

/Eschylus  and  Euripides  have  been  less  suc- 
cessful in  the  virtue  of  arrangement ;  and  gene- 
rally in  this  respect,  show  a  degree  of  negligence, 
only  compensated  by  the  pathetic  simplicity  of 
the  one,  and  the  bold  magnificence  of  the  other. 

In  descriptive  poetry  this  class  of  the  Greek 
poets  have  sometimes  gone  near  to  perfection :  in 
the  death  of  Antigone  there  is  a  degree  of  graphic 
skill,  which  proves  that  Sophocles,  if  he  had  ob- 
served, could  easily  have  corrected  this  defect  in 
the  writings  of  his  countrymen. 

But  nothing  is  more  admirable  in  him  than  the 
delicate  propriety  with  which  he  insinuates  his 
moral f.  While  Euripides,  at  least  among  the 

f  Sententias  interponi  raro  convenit,  ut  rei  actores  non  vivendi 
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Greeks,  and  not  a  few  among  the  Latin  poets, 
too  officiously  obtrude  their  sentiments ;  Sophocles 
conveys  his  instruction  more  elegantly,  and  not 
less  pointedly,  by  the  course  and  close  of  events : 
by  this  means  the  moral  inference  is  drawn,  and 
the  mind  of  the  reader  feels  additional  delight, 
and  receives  a  deeper  impression  from  having 
thought  for  itself. 

In  dithyrambic  poetry  every  one  has  distin- 
guished between  the  majesty  of  Pindar  and  the 
grace  of  Horace ;  but  probably  all  have  not  suf- 
ficiently inquired  into  the  cause  of  this  differ- 
ence. 

The  odes  of  the  Theban  bard  were  sung  at 
the  greatest  and  most  solemn  festivals;  and  at 
these  it  was  his  object  to  fire  his  countrymen 
with  the  love  of  glory  and  of  virtue.  This  was 
in  reality  his  primary  object ;  and  rather  by  way 
of  introduction  to  this  it  was  his  office  to  under- 
take the  eulogy  of  some  conqueror  of  the  day, 
and  thence  to  strike  off  into  the  praises  of  his 
country's  gods  and  heroes.  A  serious  purpose 
like  this,  not  only  accounts  for  the  grand  and 
often  religious  turn  of  his  poetry,  but  goes  far 
also  towards  vindicating  him  from  that  charge  of 
excessive  digression  which  modern  critics  have 
too  unsparingly  cast  upon  this  venerable  prince 
of  lyric  song. 

praeceptores  esse  videamur.  C.  ad  Keren,  lib.  4;  Arist.  Poet, 
cap.  42. 
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The  days  of  Horace  were  days  of  refinement ; 
the  heroic  character,  the  spirit  of  Grecian  chi- 
valry, was  gone ;  and  the  bard,  who  of  old  was 
bred  in  camps,  whose  darling  song  was  valour, 
and  who  himself  ranked  high  amongst  the  noble 
and  the  brave,  had  lost  all  the  magnificence  of 
his  character,  and  the  source  of  his  inspiration. 

The  ode  of  Pindar  was  a  national  lesson  of 
piety,  wisdom,  and  generosity ;  that  of  Horace 
was  written  with  no  higher  view  than  the  enter- 
tainment of  a  friend,  or  the  solace  of  his  hours  of 
ease.  Horace  was  an  ornament  of  private  life ; 
Pindar  was  a  public  good  to  the  state. 

But  whatever  praise  is  due  to  him  who  gives 
an  additional  interest  to  domestic  scenes,  and 
teaches  us  to  find  delight  in  subjects  of  daily 
occurrence  ;  that  praise,  and  surely  none  can  be 
greater,  is  justly  claimed  by  Horace.  Few  wri- 
ters have  borrowed  so  much  from  their  model, 
and  yet  been  so  nearly  original.  Horace  knew 
that  the  faults  of  the  Grecian  arose  probably 
from  the  occasional  indulgence  of  too  wild  and 
exuberant  an  imagination :  while,  therefore,  he 
has  often  approached  him  nearly  in  the  sublimity 
of  his  thoughts  and  diction,  he  has  always  sur- 
passed him  in  elegance  and  correctness. 

Didactic  poetry  was  that  in  which  the  Latin 
genius  was  best  formed  to  excel.  The  Greeks, 
indeed,  had  gone  before  them  in  this,  but  with  so 
little  comparative  success,  that  when  we  contrast 
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their  happiest  efforts  with  the  Georgics  of  Virgil, 
or  the  splendid  poetry  of  Lucretius,  their  merit 
is  scarcely  more  than  that  of  the  rustic  who  dis- 
covers the  mine ;  it  is  the  Latins  alone  who  have 
wrought  the  golden  ore  into  works  of  finished 
elegance  and  beautiful  perfection. 

Before  we  leave  this  part  of  our  subject  it 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  one  great  cause 
of  the  general  superiority  of  the  Greeks  over  the 
Latins  in  most  of  the  graver  species  of  poetry 
consisted  in  the  accidental  advantage  of  a  lan- 
guage beyond  all  others  harmonious  and  ductile ; 
a  language  accommodated  alike  to  the  refined  dis- 
tinctions and  close  reasonings  of  the  philosopher, 
the  animated  relations  of  the  historian,  the  forci- 
ble appeals  of  the  orator,  or  the  rich  and  grand 
conceptions  of  the  poet.  That  this  advantage 
was  accidental  is  clear,  because  some  of  their 
finest  compositions,  both  in  melody  and  force, 
were  written  before  the  grammarians  and  critics 
had  delivered  or  invented  the  rules  of  art.  The 
Greeks,  however,  did  not  owe  all  the  merit  of 
their  language  to  chance ;  for  doubtless  the  vigour 
of  their  expression  was  greatly  assisted  by  the 
originality  of  their  thoughts.  With  them  the 
ideas  were  vivid  and  fresh  upon  their  minds ;  and 
carried  onward  with  real  and  unaffected  enthu- 
siasm, they  proposed  to  themselves  nothing  but  a 
simple  and  bold  description  of  the  beauties  that 
won,  and  the  splendours  that  elevated,  their  own 
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imaginations.  But  to  whatever  cause  we  ascribe 
it,  no  one  can  help  feeling  that  the  Grecian  is  the 
bard  of  nature ;  who,  raised  equally  above  the 
love  of  fame  or  the  censures  of  criticism,  neither 
dreaded  the  one,  nor  sighed  for  the  other,  in 
comparison  with  the  zeal  and  responsibility  he 
felt  of  doing  justice  to  his  own  ideas.  The  style 
and  language  of  the  Latins  are  by  no  means  with- 
out their  recommendations ;  but  theirs  is  the 
beauty  of  correctness  and  propriety,  not  of  sim- 
plicity and  nature  ;  beauty,  which  if  not  left  as 
by  the  Greeks  to  please  by  its  freedom  from  the 
dress  of  art,  yet  claims  that  next  best  merit, 
where  every  ornament  is  selected  with  taste,  and 
put  on  with  gracefulness. 

Most  of  the  lighter  kinds  of  poetry  for  a  long 
time  were  neglected  among  the  Greeks,  and  of 
the  little  they  produced  this  way  our  remains  are 
small.  So  long  as  the  people  were  delighted 
with  the  high  strains  of  the  epic,  the  tragic, 
and  the  lyric  bard,  the  progress  of  comedy  must 
have  been  very  slow.  Aristotle8  seems  to  hint 
also  at  another  cause,  why  it  was  less  cultivated, 
when  he  tells  us  the  magistrate  was  late  in  ap- 
pointing comedy  a  public  performance ;  as  if  the 
well-administered  states  of  old  time  were  suspi- 
cious of  this  species  of  poetry,  and  at  last  rather 
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tolerated  than  patronised  it.  The  lax  sentiments 
soon  introduced  by  Aristophanes  fully  justified 
their  caution ;  especially  as  he  recommended  him- 
self by  a  charm  of  language,  and  a  pointedness  in 
his  wit,  most  insinuating  and  delightful.  His 
fables,  however,  are  generally  too  little  studied, 
his  fictions  often  quite  extravagant,  and  his  ridi- 
cule too  gross,  and  openly  abusive. 

Here,  as  in  most  of  their  poetry,  the  Latins 
are  defective  in  originality,  many  of  their  come- 
dies being  nothing  but  free  translations  from  the 
Greek.  Plautus  is  too  much  infected  with  the 
faults  of  Aristophanes,  though  it  must  be  owned 
his  wit  is  more  honestly  employed,  and  his  plots 
more  natural. 

Terence  we  know  was  a  copyist,  yet  he  has  the 
manner  of  an  original  genius.  He  was  the  first 
who  introduced  the  double  plot,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Andria,  which,  however  it  may  violate  the 
rules  of  art,  gives  great  spirit  and  life  to  his  re- 
presentations. His  language  is  sometimes  defec- 
tive in  vigour,  but  is  peculiarly  correct  and 
sweet ;  and  in  the  preservation  of  natural  charac- 
ter, and  in  a  happy  delineation  of  common  life, 
he  is  inimitable.  Aristophanes  amuses  us  by 
witty  incidents  and  sayings ;  Terence,  by  a  vein 
of  humour  easy  and  not  overstrained,  pervading 
a  whole  character :  the  mirth  of  Aristophanes  is 
generally  unprincipled  and  coarse ;  that  of  Te- 
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rence  always  liberal  and  refined :  Terence  writes 
with  a  neglect  of  all  morality ;  Aristophanes  with 
a  profligate  contempt  of  it. 

Of  satire  properly  so  called,  and  as  distin- 
guished from  the  satiric  drama,  the  Greeks  ap- 
pear to  have  been  ignorant,  and  the  invention 
probably  originated  with  the  Latins.  Horace 
alone  seems  to  have  understood  its  right  use  and 
end.  He  well  knew  that  there  were  vices  and 
follies  more  curable  by  elegant  raillery  than 
serious  discourse.  These  he  has  exposed  with 
so  much  good  temper  and  wit,  as  to  ridicule  the 
absurdities,  without  irritating  those  who  were 
guilty  of  them;  his  object  is  plainly  rather  to 
correct  than  to  wound.  Juvenal,  notwithstanding 
his  occasional  sublime  morality,  abounds  too 
much  with  declamatory  indignation,  and  shows 
too  little  of  that  humorous  yet  keen-edged  satire 
which  is  likely  to  reform. 

The  eclogue,  the  elegy,  and  some  smaller 
branches  of  poetry,  are  the  only  remaining  points 
of  comparison ;  and  even  in  these  we  shall  find 
strong  characteristic  differences,  and  much  re- 
sembling those  which  we  have  traced  out  in  the 
more  serious  compositions.  As  Theocritus  lived 
before  Virgil,  and  possessed  a  truly  Grecian 
genius,  he  has  left  him  but  little  room  for  origi- 
nality. The  sweetness  of  his  language,  also,  and 
the  simplicity  of  his  thoughts,  infuse  a  beauty 
into  his  pastorals,  which  Virgil  from  a  less  stu- 
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dious  attention  to  the  real  life  of  shepherds  has 
entirely  lost.  The  eclogues  of  the  Roman  poet 
in  themselves  are  most  .elegant  and  finished  pro- 
ductions ;  but  it  has  fairly  been  doubted,  whether 
they  would  not  have  been  more  admirable  under 
a  different  name,  and  perhaps  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent shape.  But  in  all  these  simpler  branches 
of  poetry  the  Latins  were  defective  from  a  want 
of  simplicity  in  their  lives.  They  lived  too  much 
in  the  world,  they  were  too  conversant  with 
courts,  and  too  fond  of  refined  dissipation,  to 
have  much  of  that  pure  and  genuine  inspiration 
which  attends  not  except  upon  the  admirers  of 
nature,  the  votaries  of  retirement,  and  the  sons 
of  peace.  Such  were  the  writers  of  these  beau- 
tiful appendages  of  Grecian  poesy;  in  which 
there  is  simplicity  and  strength  of  feeling  without 
affectation  of  sentiment,  and  a  natural  picture  of 
happy  rural  life,  by  men  who  really  enjoyed  and 
preferred  it. 

It  would  have  been  better,  probably,  if  these 
Latin  poets  had  not  attempted  to  cast  themselves 
back  into  an  age  to  which  they  did  not  belong, 
and  had  accommodated  their  poetry  more  to  the 
subjects  of  their  own  times.  It  is  by  this  means 
alone  that  these  smaller  pieces  become  most  in- 
teresting :  and  that  absurd  mixture  of  modern 
sentiments  and  primeval  scenes  is  effectually 
avoided. 

Catullus  alone,  among  all  the  writers  of  this 
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class,  has  had  the  good  sense  to  keep  close  to 
nature,  and  his  Grecian  predecessors.  He  has 
dressed  some  of  the  simplest  and  happiest 
thoughts  in  the  softest  and  most  beautiful  ex- 
pressions ;  while  Martial  and  the  rest,  for  the 
most  part,  expend  their  chief  efforts,  and  place 
their  highest  excellence  on  the  point  of  a  word  or 
the  turn  of  a  sentence. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  merits  and 
defects  in  the  poets  of  these  two  great  nations. 
Upon  the  whole  then  we  may  conclude,  that  in 
originality  of  conception,  as  it  appears  in  the 
fable,  the  characters,  and  the  sentiments,  in  a 
bold  felicity  of  expression,  in  a  just  neglect  of 
artificial  refinement,  and  a  genuine  adherence  to 
nature,  the  Greeks  have  an  unrivalled  claim  to 
our  fullest  approbation.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  in  correctness  of  taste,  in 
propriety  of  thought,  in  a  strict  perception  and 
observance  of  the  rules  of  good  writing,  and 
above  all,  in  a  peculiar  talent  for  descriptive 
poetry,  they  have  generally  been  outdone  by  the 
Latins. 

To  the  Greeks,  indeed,  we  must  ever  resort  as 
the  standard  models  of  all  the  grand  excellences 
of  poetry;  yet  as  correctors  of  their  oversights, 
and  as  guides  to  teach  us  the  right  use  and  appli- 
cation of  these  models,  we  can  recur  nowhere  so 
well  as  to  the  critical  discernment  displayed  in 
the  successful  imitations  of  the  Latins.  Let  the 
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native  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Greeks  remain 
undisputed  :  it  is  still,  however,  no  small  merit  in 
the  Latins,  that  they  possessed  judgment  to  ap- 
preciate it,  candour  to  acknowledge  it,  and  talent 
to  employ  and  not  seldom  improve  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  considerations  like 
these  without  congratulating  ourselves  on  the 
advantages  we  enjoy  in  the  possession  of  two 
such  different  yet  admirable  guides ;  or  without 
admiring  that  wise  and  judicious  proportion  of 
attention,  which,  in  the  system  of  a  classical 
education,  is  bestowed  upon  each.  Seeking  as 
we  do  our  higher  inspiration  from  the  Greeks, 
yet  correcting  their  exuberances  in  the  chaster 
and  severer  school  of  Latin  poetry,  we  are 
adopting  the  most  effectual  method  (a  method 
sustained  by  the  example  and  by  the  eminent 
success  of  Milton)  to  combine  in  the  productions 
of  our  own  country,  the  bold  genius  of  the  one 
nation  attempered  with  the  strict  judgment  of  the 
other ;  and  to  establish  for  ever  that  high  rank 
in  the  civilized  world  for  talent  and  taste,  which 
we  have  long  maintained  for  power  and  virtue. 

SAMUEL  RICKARDS,  A.  B. 

ORIEL  COLLEGE. 

1819. 
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TV   NE  CEDE  MALIS  SED  CONTRA   AUDENTIOR  1TO. 

OF  the  various  means  which  the  genius  of  man 
has  called  into  existence  to  cheer,  and  beautify, 
and  soften  life,  there  are  few  of  which  the  influ- 
ence is  so  widely  diffused  as  that  of  the  Drama. 
So  natural,  indeed,  to  imitative  man  is  the  love  of 
this  the  most  imitative  of  all  the  arts,  that  there 
hardly  ever  has  appeared  a  civilized  people  by 
whom  it  has  not  been  cultivated  with  greater  or 
less  affection.  Its  influence  too,  unlike  that  of 
most  rational  refinements,  is  not  confined  to  the 
powerful,  the  opulent,  or  enlightened,  but  de- 
scends deeply  into  the  mass  of  social  life,  per- 
vades every  order  of  the  community,  and  may  be 
shared  at  once  by  the  peasant  and  the  prince. 
Nor  is  the  sphere  of  its  general  operation  more 
wide  and  comprehensive  than  its  impressions 
upon  individuals  are  calculated  to  be  deep  and 
durable.  Of  all  intellectual  enjoyments  poetry  is 
confessedly  the  most  pleasing  and  impressive, 
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but  of  the  numerous  forms  which  it  assumes,  the 
dramatic  is  by  far  the   most   animated   and  at- 
tractive.    It  is   emphatically  the  poetry  of  life ; 
rejecting  from   its   close  accelerated  plot  every 
idle,  inactive  element,   and  including  all  that  is 
most  congenial  to  the  human  heart,  the  character, 
actions,  and  passions  of  man.     In  these  respects, 
indeed,  it  may  be  feebly  imitated  by  other  modes 
of  composition,  which  are  well  known  to  gain  in 
fire  and  energy  in  proportion  as  they  are  quick- 
ened and  invigorated  with  dramatic  spirit ;  but 
the  vivifying  accompaniments  by  which  its  lan- 
guage is  embodied  and  elucidated,  are  peculiar 
to  itself  and  wholly  incommunicable.     It  is  in  the 
theatre   alone   that  we   see    all  the  nobler  arts 
mutually  set  off,  and  recommend  each  other ;  that 
the  grace  of  architecture,  the  charm  of  melody, 
the  magic  of  scenical  illusion,  and  the  expressive- 
ness of  action,  are  limited  into  one  harmonious 
whole,  to  gratify  the  senses,  expand  and  elevate 
the  soul,  and  interpret  with  circumstantial  clear- 
ness and  visibility  the  abstractions  of  poetry  to 
the  most  ignorant  of  the  audience.     The  audi- 
ence itself,  so  vast  in  number,  so  various  in  its 
composition,  presents  to  each  individual  spectator 
a  grand  ennobling  image  of  civilized  life ;  nor  can 
we  conceive  a  sight  more  formed  to  warm  the 
imagination   and   awaken   the   sensibility   of  the 
coldest  and  most  sluggish  temperament.     While 
such  is  the  power  of  moral  sympathy,  that  senti- 
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ments,  which  in  the  solitude  of  the  closet  we 
should  glide  over  with  indifference,  are  received 
with  the  liveliest  emotions  in  the  crowded  the- 
atre, where  we  catch  the  enthusiasm  from  the 
surrounding  multitude,  and  see  it  reflected  from 
every  countenance. 

Here  then  we  at  once  perceive  the  chief  in- 
fluence of  the  drama ;  we  perceive,  too,  the  pe- 
culiar means  with  which  it  is  so  happily  provided 
to  diffuse  that  influence  throughout  society. 
Important  as  it  certainly  is  in  other  respects  to 
the  more  immediate  views  of  the  politician  and 
the  moralist,  it  is  in  its  general  power  of  soften- 
ing and  civilizing  the  manners  of  mankind — of 
exalting  their  passions,  which  in  a  state  of  ig- 
norance inevitably  decline  towards  sordid  and 
sensual  enjoyments,  to  a  relish  for  refined  and 
intellectual  ones,  that  its  beneficial  consequences 
are  most  efficacious  and  extensive.  It  is,  in 
short,  one  of  those  mighty  powers,  inherent  in 
the  moral  world,  by  which  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind  is  most  accelerated,  and  the  range 
of  mental  cultivation  most  enlarged.  Requiring 
as  it  does  for  its  due  perfection  the  amicable 
union  and  cooperation  of  all  the  liberal  arts,  it 
inspires  genius  in  all  its  varieties,  and  commu- 
nicates the  blessings  of  polished  life  to  whole 
masses  of  mankind,  to  whom  they  would  other- 
wise be  entirely  inaccessible. 

To  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  influence 
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of  the  drama  upon  the  progress  of  civilization,  we 
must   extend   our  view  beyond   the  enlightened 
period  in  which  we  live,  when  so  many  other  in- 
tellectual enjoyments  are  opened  to  mankind;  en- 
joyments which  do  not  indeed  render  the  stage 
superfluous,  but  cause  its  operation  to  be  less 
prominent  and  palpable.      We  must  regard  its 
tendency  in  earlier  ages,  when  the  materials  of 
knowledge  were   scanty,  or  the  means   of  using 
them  confined  to  few — when  the  bulk  of  mankind 
could  not  be  readers,  but  might  be  spectators ; 
and  when,  in  order  to  convey  instruction  to  the 
unlettered  multitude,  it  was   necessary  that  the 
lesson  should  be  fully  illustrated  and  explained. 
We  must  regard  it,  for  example,  in  that  critical 
moment  in  the  history  of  man,  when  the  darkness 
of  the  middle  ages  began  at  length  to  melt  into 
twilight,  and  the  first  rudiments  of  the  modern 
drama  appeared  in  the  moralities  of  our  feudal 
ancestors.     Rude  as  those  amusements  may  now 
appear,  they  were  suited  by  their  very  simplicity 
to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  contributed  in  an 
eminent  degree  to  spread  and  quicken  the  seeds 
of  future  improvements.     They  formed  an  attrac- 
tive point  of  union  to  the  insulated  inhabitants, 
accustomed  them  to  meet  together  in  social  inter- 
course, and  sympathize  in  some  degree  with  each 
other's  feelings,  diverted  them  from  the  sanguinary 
spectacles    of  former   ages,  and,   by    the  visible 
representation  of  the  history  of  our  religion,  pre- 
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pared  their  opening  minds  for  the  light  of  re- 
formation. 

It  is  indeed  one  of  the  chief  and  characteristic 
excellences  of  the  drama  that  it  is  formed  to  in- 
sinuate its  ameliorating  influence  into  those  classes 
of  society,  those  ages,  and  nations,  which  are  im- 
pervious to  almost  every  other  mode  of  civilization. 
It  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  prime  blessings 
of  a  free  and  enlightened  government  like  our 
own,  that  it  gives  full  scope  to  the  energies  of  all, 
and  presents  us  in  its  various  institutions  with 
high  and  worthy  objects  for  our  daily  contem- 
plation or  mutual  discourse.  Whereas,  one  of 
the  most  inveterate  and  vitiating  evils  of  absolute 
sway  is  the  absence  of  all  rational  excitements, 
the  mental  lethargy  which  debases  the  people, 
and  drives  them  to  sensuality  as  their  only  refuge. 
Yet  is  this  evil  in  some  degree  mitigated  by  the 
establishment  of  theatres,  the  courtly  splendour 
of  which  has  happily  reconciled  or  blinded  "  the 
jealous  instinct  of  despotism"  to  their  ultimate 
consequences.  The  theatre,  even  in  the  most 
despotic  kingdoms,  furnishes  one  object  at  least 
of  a  rational  nature  for  the  amusement  and  con- 
versation of  the  people.  One  channel  at  least  is 
opened  for  the  public  voice,  which  is  thus  par- 
tially enabled  to  control  the  manners,  the  morals, 
and  literature  of  the  age.  Eloquence  is  here  still 
suffered  to  breathe,  though  not  in  her  native 
element,  and  is  ready  to  start  forth  when  the 
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moment  of  her  emancipation  arrives,  as  the  com- 
panion and  champion  of  liberty  and  truth. 

But  the  drama  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
powerful  agents  for  the  diffusion  of  intellectual 
improvement,  it  is  also  one  of  the  safest  and  most 
governable ;  less  likely  by  far  than  any  other  of 
equal  efficacy  to  be  made  occasionally  the  vehicle 
of  error,  and  to  present  the  ingredients  of  evil, 
mixed  up  with  the  materials  of  good.  Its  excel- 
lence in  this  respect  arises  partly,  no  doubt,  from 
that  wholesome  authority,  which  the  prudence  of 
most  states  has  vested  in  their  governments,  over 
theatrical  amusements,  but  principally  from  those 
internal  checks  and  controls  which  necessarily 
result  from  the  very  nature  and  composition  of 
the  audience.  As  this  circumstance  seems  of 
vital  importance  to  the  character  of  the  drama  in 
all  its  bearings,  whether  we  regard  the  general 
refinement,  the  political  security,  or  the  morality 
of  mankind,  it  may  be  useful  to  open  and  explain 
the  principle. 

The  history  of  all  pernicious  opinions  abun- 
dantly proves,  that  it  is  essentially  necessary  for 
their  ultimate  success,  that  they  should  not  be 
referred  at  their  first  appearance  to  the  sense  of 
the  people  at  large.  By  them  they  would  in 
most  instances  be  inevitably  rejected.  Their  only 
chance  lies  in  insinuating  themselves  insensibly 
into  the  minds  of  individuals;  in  first  settling 
upon  the  tainted  spots  of  society,  and  having 
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once  established  a  nucleus  of  corruption  among 
those  who  were  already  ripe  for  their  reception, 
to  make  gradual  but  unremitted  inroads  upon  the 
rest  of  the  community.  Every  other  species  of 
literature  may  be  made  the  instrument  of  mis- 
chief on  such  occasions,  except  the  drama,  which 
must  necessarily  assimilate  its  sentiments  to  those 
of  the  public  on  all  questions  of  deep  importance. 
The  dramatist  who  ventured  to  attack  opinions 
deservedly  dear  to  the  majority  of  the  audience, 
would  immediately  be  condemned.  But  a  poem 
or  philosophical  essay,  however  its  tendency  may 
be  decried  or  detested  by  the  sounder  part  of  the 
nation,  may  still  spread  its  poison  with  unceasing 
activity  throughout  the  remainder. 

If  the  number  and  variety  of  the  audience  (a 
variety,  let  it  be  remembered,  in  which  the  more 
respectable  portion  of  society  will  necessarily 
preserve  its  due  preponderance)  compose  a  prin- 
ciple of  security  in  the  theatre,  the  peculiar  senti- 
ments, which  are  sure  to  animate  us  when  there, 
and  to  exalt  our  social  affections  beyond  their 
usual  pitch,  are  not  less  conducive  to  the  same 
beneficial  consequence.  In  the  solitary  enjoy- 
ment of  literary  pleasures  we  are  too  apt  to  feel 
as  insulated  individuals,  to  lose  sight  of  the  per- 
nicious tendency  of  the  thought  in  the  brilliant 
colouring  with  which  it  is  embellished.  To  this 
morbid  and  selfish  admiration  of  genius  in  its 
splendid  aberrations,  is  owing  that  unnatural  cur- 
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rency,  which  even  poetry  herself  has  been  seen 
to  give  to  sentiments  degrading  to  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  and  destructive  of  the  consolations 
of  life.  But  in  the  theatre  these  petty  feelings 
vanish  before  others  of  a  nobler  nature.  In  the 
theatre,  surrounded  by  our  fellow-creatures,  we 
feel  as  social  beings,  and  the  deep  sense  of  the 
perilous  consequences,  which  must  result  from 
demoralizing  opinions,  predominates  so  much  over 
any  superficial  admiration  of  an  author's  talents, 
that  we  should  condemn  without  compunction  the 
perverted  and  dangerous  display  of  them. 

And  here  we  may  observe,  that  to  the  mixed, 
miscellaneous  nature  of  the  audience,  is  also  owing 
in  a  great  degree  the  poetic  excellence  of  the 
drama,  and  the  favourable  influence  it  conse- 
quently exerts  upon  the  general  taste  and  litera- 
ture of  a  people.  The  fewer  the  persons  to  whom 
the  standard  of  taste  is  confined,  the  more  likely 
is  it  to  be  warped  from  the  genuine  simplicity  and 
rectitude  of  nature.  A  small  number  of  judges 
are  far  more  likely  to  be  biassed  by  capricious 
and  conventional  rules,  than  a  greater,  and  the 
narrative  poet,  who  writes  principally,  if  not  en- 
tirely, for  one  class  of  society,  will  usually  strike 
in  with  the  whims  and  prejudices  which  prevail 
among  them.  But  the  dramatist  must  address 
himself  to  an  audience  mixed  up  and  compounded 
out  of  every  order  of  the  community ;  in  which 
the  partialities  of  one  class  are  swayed  and  over- 
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borne  by  the  conflicting  prejudices  of  another, 
and  the  general  sentence  pronounced  upon  him  is 
the  verdict  of  the  country  declared  through  its 
most  efficient  and  authentic  organ.  He  must  at 
one  and  the  same  time  consult  and  balance  the 
refined  and  fastidious  taste  of  polished  society, 
the  sedate  and  masculine  sense  of  the  substantial 
citizens,  the  sharp  and  vigorous  instincts  of  the 
multitude : — an  arduous  attempt !  to  succeed  in 
which  there  is  but  one  sure  method — a  rigid  ad- 
herence to  the  fixed,  immutable  principles  of  our 
general  nature.  Compare  the  dramatists  of  Eli- 
zabeth's reign  with  other  contemporary  poets. 
How  quaint  and  conceited  the  style  of  the  one ! 
how  noble  and  natural  the  manner  of  the  others  ! 
The  reason  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  obvious.  Sid- 
ney wrote  for  courtiers  and  scholars,  who  were 
infected  with  the  epidemic  pedantry  of  the  age. 
But  Shakspeare  wrote  for  mankind,  and  his 
works  must  please  while  human  nature  remains 
unaltered. 

It  is,  however,  by  the  powerful  impulse  which 
the  theatre  communicates  to  national  genius,  that 
its  influence  upon  literature  is  most  sensibly  felt. 
Arduous  as  the  attainment  of  dramatic  excellence 
may  be,  its  rewards  are  the  most  brilliant  which 
the  imagination  can  desire.  It  is  the  usual  fate 
of  genius,  in  other  departments  of  literature, 
to  enjoy  the  prospect  of  glory  rather  than  the 
reality — to  watch  the  slow  and  silent  progress  of 
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its  reputation,  or  even,  when  most  successful, 
to  feel  that  the  sympathies  it  awakens  and  the 
admiration  it  commands  are,  for  the  most  part, 
solitary  and  unseen.  But  the  triumph  of  the 
dramatist,  while  it  ratifies  his  hopes  of  posthu- 
mous immortality,  is  immediate,  unequivocal,  and 
perceptible  to  his  very  senses.  He  receives  the 
plaudits  of  assembled  thousands ;  he  sees  them 
hanging  with  breathless  attention  on  his  words ; 
beholds  them  agitated  with  alarm,  or  melted  into 
pity,  or  exhilarated  with  joy,  as  the  tenor  of  his 
scene  is  by  turns  terrific,  or  tender,  or  gay. 
With  such  incentives  to  animate  their  exertions, 
need  we  wonder,  then,  at  the  unrivalled  fertility 
of  dramatic  writers,  and  the  inexhaustible  af- 
fluence of  dramatic  excellence  in  every  country 
where  it  has  been  duly  cultivated  ?  An  affluence, 
it  may  be  added,  before  which  the  stores  of  every 
other  species  of  poetry  seem  to  shrink  into  in- 
significance. In  the  golden  age  of  Grecian 
genius,  not  a  single  poet  of  distinction  was  pro- 
duced by  Athens,  except  her  numerous  and  in- 
imitable dramatists.  The  same  observation  is 
almost  equally  true  with  regard  to  Spain.  The 
poetical  spirit  of  France  has  been  confined,  with 
few  exceptions,  to  her  tragic  page :  and,  though 
England  has  displayed  the  greatest  vigour  and 
variety  in  all  works  of  imagination,  yet  her  drama 
stands  supremely  eminent,  both  in  excellence  and 
extent.  The  vast  accumulating  fund  which  is 
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thus  constantly  contributed  by  the  theatre  to  the 
common  stock  of  literature,  is  enriched  not  only 
with  the  noblest  specimens  of  wit  and  eloquence, 
but  with  the  amplest  materials  for  the  most  use- 
ful of  all  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  mankind. 
"  Were  all  human  things  to  perish,"  says  an 
eloquent  writer,  "  except  the  works  of  Shak- 
speare,  it  might  still  be  known  from  them  what 
sort  of  a  creature  man  was."  What  is  empha- 
tically true  of  the  prince  of  dramatists  may  be 
applied  with  comparative  propriety  to  the  drama 
in  general.  In  the  living  picture  which  tragedy 
displays  of  general  nature,  the  philosopher  of 
the  human  mind  and  the  moralist  find  their  ablest 
interpreter  and  guide; — while  comedy,  by  her 
minute  delineations  of  the  habits,  opinions,  and 
customs  of  particular  ages  and  countries,  is 
admirably  calculated  to  illustrate  history  where 
it  is  necessarily  obscure,  and  supply  its  wants 
where  it  is  necessarily  defective.  It  is  thus  that 
the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  mutilated  as  they  have 
been  in  their  passage  through  so  many  centuries, 
afford  us  a  clearer  insight  into  the  manners  of 
his  countrymen  and  the  internal  mechanism  of 
their  society,  than  the  long  series  of  all  their 
other  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians. 

2.  From  contemplating  the  influence  of  the 
drama  upon  the  intellectual  progress  and  general 
improvement  of  society,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
consider  its  tendency  with  regard  to  the  well- 
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being  of  particular  communities.  It  is  obvious, 
indeed,  that  to  the  politician,  who  takes  in  a  com- 
prehensive and  connected  view  of  his  country's 
interests,  it  must  be  the  highest  recommendation 
of  any  institution  that  it  is  formed  to  humanize 
the  manners  of  his  people,  to  soften  their  affec- 
tions, and  enlarge  their  understandings.  Allow- 
ing for  the  exceptions,  which  inevitably  adhere 
to  all  general  truths  regarding  a  machine  so  com- 
plex and  delicate  in  its  movements  as  society, 
he  will  recognise  in  the  advancement  of  the  in- 
genuous arts,  and  the  social  dispositions  which 
naturally  result  from  them,  the  genuine  materials 
of  national  prosperity — the  love  of  order  and 
peaceful  enjoyments — a  spirit  of  submission  to 
the  laws  which  secure  those  blessings — and  a 
sure  incentive  to  industrious  habits,  invigorated 
and  guided  by  increased  sagacity.  But,  if  these 
large  and  liberal  notions  of  human  government 
would  give  him  a  general  bias  in  favour  of  the 
drama,  there  are  other  considerations  of  a  more 
direct  and  pressing  nature,  which  must  fully  con- 
vince him  of  its  political  expediency. 

In  a  populous  and  highly  civilized  state  of 
society  the  theatre  becomes  one  of  the  most  in- 
dispensable instruments  of  preventive  policy.  By 
a  petty  republic  such  as  Sparta  in  the  ancient 
world,  or  Geneva  in  the  modern,  it  may  have 
been  omitted  with  impunity.  The  narrow  limits 
of  these  territories  enabled  each  citizen  to  be 
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the  censor  of  his  neighbour's  conduct ;  a  happy 
poverty,  which  allowed  enough  to  all  and  super- 
fluity to  none,  removed  most  of  the  incentives 
to  crime;  and  a  high-wrought  patriotism,  which 
sternly  subjected  the  feelings  of  the  individual 
to  the  will  of  the  society,  permitted  itself  to  be 
moulded  into  any  form,  however  artificial,  which 
pleased  the  caprice  or  wisdom -of  the  legislator. 
So,  too,  in  that  unhappy  portion  of  the  earth 
where  the  stern  fanaticism  or  pernicious  prudence 
of  the  Mahommedan  religion  has  never  tolerated 
the  establishment  of  the  drama,  its  immediate 
necessity  is  superseded  by  that  very  ignorance 
which  results  from  its  exclusion,  and  the  govern- 
ment derives  a  precarious  and  shameful  security 
from  the  sensual  languor  and  debasement  of  the 
people.  But  in  the  extensive  and  opulent  states 
of  modern  Europe  (and  to  them  all  our  observa- 
tions must  principally  be  referred)  the  inhabit- 
ants may  be  said  to  have  neither  the  virtue  nor 
the  vice  to  part  with  such  entertainments.  They 
possess  neither  that  uncalculating  patriotism 
which  suffers  itself,  for  whatever  may  seem  to 
the  public  advantage,  to  be  dragged  against  the 
current  of  human  nature,  nor  that  brutal  volup- 
tuousness which  confines  all  its  wishes  to  the 
degrading  gratifications  of  sense.  Rational  amuse- 
ments of  a  public  kind  they  must  have,  or,  if  de- 
prived of  such  amusements,  their  active  spirits 
will  grow  restless,  distempered,  and  ferocious. 

z3 
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To  estimate  the  real  value  of  any  existing 
institution,  we  must  ascertain  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  its  removal.  Let  those  who,  fastening 
upon  the  accidental  abuses  or  partial  evils  of  the 
drama,  pronounce  an  unqualified  censure  upon  it, 
maturely  consider  what  would  be  the  natural  re- 
sult of  abolishing  it.  It  is,  indeed,  within  the 
power  of  a  legislator,  in  the  morose  and  meddling 
spirit  of  restrictive  regulations,  to  close  the 
theatres — to  debar  the  populace  from  those 
amusements  which  relieve  the  lassitude  of  over- 
laboured industry,  and  the  dangerous  languor  of 
restless  indolence ;  but  the  passions  of  mankind, 
which  require  to  be  humoured  by  these  little 
compliances,  are  beyond  his  reach,  and  if  the  easy 
outlets  through  which  they  are  now  suffered  to 
evaporate  in  silence  be  closed  upon  them,  their 
violence  may  be  suppressed  for  a  season,  but 
cannot  be  extinguished ;  they  will  work  under 
ground,  and  explode  in  earthquakes. 

"  In  all  things,"  says  a  profound  politician8, 
"  a  lawful  and  regulated  enjoyment  is  the  best 
security  against  excess."  Were  the  drama  abso- 
lutely useless  towards  the  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement  of  a  people  it  would  still  be  emi- 
nently serviceable  in  supplying  a  source  of  con- 
stant gratification  to  them.  It  provides  a  safe 
escape  for  feelings  which,  if  not  employed  on 
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virtuous  objects,  or  suffered  to  spend  and  exhaust 
themselves  on  innocent  trifles,  assume  a  feverish 
force  and  malignant  tendency.  It  diverts  thou- 
sands, in  the  critical  season  of  total  idleness  from 
brooding  over  their  real  or  fancied  calamities, 
and  casting  about  for  lawless  means  of  redressing 
them.  In  a  great  metropolis,  the  gathering  gloom 
of  many  a  bosom  is  nightly  broken  and  cleared 
away  by  the  cordial  mirth  or  moral  melancholy  of 
the  drama. 

The  tenor  of  these  observations  is  but  too 
clearly  illustrated  by  the  most  unhappy  period  of 
our  own  history.  In  the  war  of  extermination 
which  the  Puritans  maintained  against  all  the 
decent  embellishments  of  life,  they  closed  the 
theatre  as  the  great  centre  and  spring  of  these 
unlawful  gratifications.  The  result  of  their  igno- 
rant fanaticism  in  this  and  similar  measures  was 
such  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  A  settled 
sullenness  overcast  the  natural  good  humour  of 
the  people.  Their  passions,  no  longer  enlivened 
by  innocent  excitements,  assumed  a  sour  and 
sanguinary  character.  The  arts  were  left  to 
languish  forsaken  and  despised,  and  the  country, 
which  had  lately  teemed  with  Shakspeares,  and 
Hookers,  and  Bacons,  was  rapidly  degenerating 
into  a  worse  than  Gothic  barbarism.  "  But  in- 
sulted nature  at  length  vindicated  her  rights," 
and  the  violent  reaction  which  naturally  fol- 
lowed the  reign  of  irrational  rigour,  displayed 
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at  once  the  madness  and  the  mischief  of  such  a 
system. 

In  their  proscription  of  the  theatre  the  puritans 
themselves  were  undoubtedly  guided  by  the  mere 
spirit  of  fanaticism;  but  the  long-sighted  poli- 
ticians among  them,  who  well  knew  how  to  turn 
the  torrent  of  enthusiasm  to  the  advancement  of 
their  own  political  views,  must  have  witnessed  its 
effects  on  this  occasion  with  peculiar  satisfaction. 
In  the  influence  of  the  drama  upon  national 
character — in  its  powerful  tendency  to  preserve 
and  perpetuate  the  hereditary  manners  and  senti- 
ments of  the  people,  they  must  have  foreseen  a 
principle  most  deadly  to  all  daring  innovations, 
which,  like  theirs,  are  founded  upon  the  annihila- 
tion of  all  former  attachments  and  antipathies. 
They  must  have  felt  that  the  destruction  of  the 
monarchy  was  but  half  completed  in  the  murder 
of  the  monarch,  while  the  people  would  recognise 
with  pride  and  pleasure  in  their  exiled  princes 
the  representatives  of  those  warlike  sovereigns, 
whose  gallant  achievements  and  pathetic  story 
they  would  still  learn  to  admire  and  pity  on  the 
stage. 

The  influence,  indeed,  of  the  drama  upon  na- 
tional character,  one  of  the  most  important 
points  of  view  in  which  it  can  be  considered, 
is  eminently  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  every 
government.  Idle  as  it  is  to  imagine  that  the 
stage  can  have  cooperated  in  any  country  to- 
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wards  the  original  formation  of  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  the  people  (the  primary  foundation  of 
which  has  been  laid  in  every  nation  at  a  period 
long  antecedent  to  the  introduction  of  the  drama), 
it  is  equally  unreasonable  to  maintain  that  it  does 
not  powerfully  contribute  to  their  permanence 
and  consistency.  The  masculine  sense  and  sober 
humour  of  the  English,  the  mental  elasticity  and 
politeness  of  the  French,  the  romantic  gallantry 
and  glowing  fancy  of  the  Spaniards,  had  been 
wrought  into  the  constitution  of  those  people  long 
before  the  existence  of  Shakspeare,  Moliere,  or 
Calderon ;  but  the  genius  of  these  .poets  has 
given  immortality  to  the  manners  and  sentiments 
of  their  age,  which  they  have  delineated  for  pos- 
terity with  such  captivating  truth. 

In  this  point  of  view  how  fortunate  it  is  that 
the  master  spirits  of  the  drama,  whose  works  are 
most  idolized  in  their  several  countries,  and  must 
therefore  have  the  greatest  influence  upon  all 
succeeding  generations,  have  almost  invariably 
appeared  in  an  early  period  of  the  artb,  when 
the  characteristic  virtues  of  their  country  were 
full-formed  and  vigorous,  nor  had  yet  been  re- 
laxed by  the  enervating  influence  of  luxury!  This 
observation  applies  most  strongly  to  those  nations 
which  have  possessed  a  drama  of  indigenous 
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growth,  such  as  Greece  and  England.     Unhap- 
pily for  the  Romans,  the  drama  was  not  intro- 
duced among  them  till  their  primitive  simplicity 
had  begun  to  decline ;  it  was  cultivated  only  as 
an  exotic,   and  never   struck  its  roots  into  the 
hearts  of  the  people  at  large,     Had  a  taste  for 
literature  sprung  up  among  them  previous  to  the 
corruption  of  their  manners,  and  whilst  they  still 
glowed  with  their  ancient  feelings  of  patriotism 
and  religion,   their  drama,  instead  of  being  an 
insipid  copy  of  the  Grecian,  would  have  assumed 
an  original  character  congenial  to  the  temper  of 
the  people.     It  would  have  been  founded,  not  on 
the  fabulous  mythology  of  a  nation  whom  the 
Roman  populace  knew  only  as  their  slaves,  but 
on  the  heroic  achievements  of  their  warlike  an- 
cestors ;  would  have  breathed  their  sentiments ; 
imaged  forth  their  virtues  ;  and,  while  it  diverted 
the  nation  from  the  barbarous  butcheries  of  the 
Circus,  might  have  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty 
for  ages  beyond  the  period  when,  without  such  a 
preserving  principle,  it  was  extinguished  for  ever. 
3.  To   those  who  trust   that  the   institutions 
which  conspire  to  civilize  and  polish  life,  must  in 
the  main  be  favourable  to  virtue,  by  subduing  that 
ferocity  which  is  its  greatest  enemy,  and  who  are 
deeply  convinced  that  what  is  politically  right  can 
never  in  reality  be  morally  wrong,  the  preceding 
observations  will  carry  a  conviction  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  drama  upon  the  conduct  of  individuals 
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is  probably  beneficial,  but  cannot  in  general  be 
injurious.  The  enlightened  moralist,  as  well  as 
the  politician,  will  perceive  in  the  rational  recrea- 
tion it  affords  to  multitudes,  whose  only  object  is 
to  rid  themselves  of  their  hours,  a  powerful  pre- 
ventive against  those  vices  which  such  persons 
are  otherwise  sure  to  plunge  into  for  excitement 
or  self-oblivion.  He  will  bring  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  this,  as  of  all  other  great  moral  subjects, 
that  firmness  of  eye  which  can  distinguish  pre- 
ponderating good  through  the  mixture  of  lesser 
evils,  which  will  inevitably  disfigure  it.  While, 
with  every  lover  of  decency  and  virtue,  he  laments 
that  the  theatre  is  so  often  made  the  receptacle 
of  vice,  he  will  reflect  that  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  frequent  it  are  untainted  by  the  sur- 
rounding impurity :  that  the  fault  lies  unhappily 
more  in  mankind  than  in  the  theatre,  from  whence 
if  vice  were  violently  expelled,  it  would  probably 
merely  shift  its  quarters,  and  retain  its  virulence. 
But  the  efficacy  of  the  drama  upon  the  morals 
of  the  individual  is  not  solely  of  this  indirect  and 
preventive  nature  to  which  we  have  been  alluding. 
Its  immediate  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  man- 
kind, though  it  has  unquestionably  been  over- 
rated both  by  the  zealous  partizans  and  assail- 
ants of  the  theatre,  appears  on  the  whole  to  be 
eminently  beneficial  in  inspiring  the  mind  with 
an  antipathy  to  vice  and  affection  for  virtue ;  in 
reviving  and  refreshing  the  best  feelings  of  the 
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heart ;  in  refining  the  passions  ;  and  in  ridiculing 
those  foibles  in  human  conduct,  which  are  so  apt 
to  diminish  the  lustre  and  the  use  of  virtuous 
qualities. 

The  drama,  in  its  unperverted  nature,  and  ge- 
neral tendency,  may  justly  be  considered  as  pre- 
senting a  system  of  morality  embodied  in  ex- 
amples, and  enforced  by  eloquence.  To  the 
ignorant,  whose  understandings  are  too  sluggish 
to  be  moved  by  the  force  of  abstract  reasonings, 
and  to  the  educated,  who  do  not  so  much  want  to 
be  told  what  is  right  as  to  be  stimulated  into  a 
love  of  it,  the  dramatic  representation  of  the 
good  and  fair,  of  the  base  and  vicious,  is  ad- 
mirably formed  to  convey  the  lessons  of  virtue  in 
their  most  intelligible  and  impressive  form.  There 
are  few  so  rude  or  so  unfeeling  who  may  not  learn 
to  abhor  depravity  in  the  person  of  lago — to  wor- 
ship patriotism  in  the  image  of  Cato — and  to 
weep  over  afflicted  innocence  in  the  death  of  Des- 
demona. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  by  the  moral  lessons  it 
inculcates,  as  by  the  moral  feelings  which  it 
awakens,  that  the  influence  of  the  drama  is  most 
effectual.  In  the  ordinary  tenor  of  our  daily 
avocations  those  finer  emotions,  which  are  the 
spring  of  all  exalted  virtue,  and  the  great  safe- 
guards against  everything  mean  and  selfish,  are 
too  apt  to  languish  in  inactivity.  But  the  sub- 
lime and  serious  view  of  life,  which  the  drama  in 
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its  nobler  form  exhibits,  awakens  these  dormant 
energies  into  new  life  and  vigour;  it  raises  the 
mind  "  above  its  visible  diurnal  sphere"  to  the 
contemplation  of  high  passions,  and  heroic  ac- 
tions, and  ennobling  sentiments.  It  sinks  every 
sordid  particle  of  the  soul  in  the  overpowering 
sympathy  for  suffering  virtue,  or  the  generous 
indignation  against  successful  crime. 

It  is  the  triumph  of  religion,  and  of  all  rational 
morality,  to  subdue  the  presumptuous  pride  and 
confidence  of  man ;  to  teach  him  in  the  moment 
of  his  brief  authority,  and  petty  prosperity,  that 
his  power  is  unsubstantial,  his  pursuits  but 
shadows  !  And  where  shall  we  find  these  awful 
truths  more  awfully  exemplified  than  in  the 
scenes  of  imperial  tragedy,  where  the  mind, 
amidst  the  ruin  of  all  earthly  grandeur,  is  every 
instant  warned  of  its  essential  imbecility,  and 
alarmed  into  a  wholesome  conviction  of  the 
nothingness  of  man  ? 

There  are  some,  indeed,  who  object  to  the 
drama  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  cultivate 
and  cherish  these  very  emotions  which  we  have 
praised  it  for  exciting,  and  who  conceive  that 
nothing  is  to  be  more  avoided  than  that  fine 
sensibility  of  disposition  which  it  encourages; 
but  those  who  understand  the  general  nature  of 
man,  will  not  give  much  weight  to  such  a  charge. 
A  morbid  sensibility  is  the  disease  of  a  few,  but 
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selfish  insensibility  the  malady  of  almost  all.  A 
general  remedy  must  be  adapted  to  the  general 
wants,  and  cannot  provide  for  those  anomalous 
cases  upon  which  that  acts  as  a  poison  which 
is  an  antidote  for  all  the  rest.  In  the  vast 
variety  of  a  crowded  audience  there  will  always  be 
be  some  whose  feelings,  already  too  tremblingly 
alive,  will  be  still  farther  confirmed  in  their  sickly 
irritability  by  the  pathos  of  a  deep  wrought 
tragedy ;  but  there  is  little  cause  to  apprehend 
that  this  exquisite  sensibility  will  too  much  affect 
the  rough  and  boisterous  tempers  of  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind. 

Comedy,  which,  as  the  image  of  past  and 
present  ages,  and  as  serving  to  fix  and  refine  the 
language  of  common  life,  is  superior  to  any  other 
species  of  literature,  cannot  put  in  such  lofty 
claims  to  moral  utility  as  its  rival.  Yet,  in  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  character  of  individuals,  it  is 
qualified  to  reach  those  defects  which  lie  below  the 
range  of  tragedy ;  nor  has  there  ever  been  contrived 
so  powerful  an  instrument  to  enforce  those  daily 
duties  and  decencies  (so  necessary  to  the  happi- 
ness of  social  intercourse)  which  compose  the 
lesser  morality  of  life.  It  maintains  a  constant 
and  successful  warfare  against  the  peculiarities 
of  different  professions,  ranks,  and  characters; 
peculiarities  which,  in  rendering  those  who  are 
subject  to  them  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ridi- 
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culous,  detract  on  many  occasions  from  the  effi- 
cacy of  virtue,  and  from  the  reverence  which 
should  always  accompany  it.  The  ridiculous 
qualities,  it  may  be  added,  are  perpetually  giving 
scope  to  the  vicious ;  the  dexterous  knave  could 
not  exist  without  the  coxcomb  whose  vanity  he 
plays  upon.  If  there  were  no  Thrasos  the  race  of 
Gnatho  would  speedily  disappear. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  take  a  rapid 
but  comprehensive  survey  of  the  influence  of  the 
drama  in  the  principal  points  of  view  which  it 
naturally  presents.  We  have  considered  in  what 
manner  it  contributes  to  the  general  improvement 
of  society — to  the  political  well-being  of  civil 
government — and  to  the  immediate  moral  im- 
provement of  individuals.  It  is  in  its  powerful 
tendency  to  promote  the  first  of  these  important 
objects,  that  its  efficacy,  as  was  before  observed, 
seems  most  unequivocal  and  extensive.  We  can 
conceive  that  there  may  be  candid  and  enlight- 
ened reasoners  to  whom  the  moral  lessons  of  the 
drama  may  appear  at  best  but  languid  and  pre- 
carious ;  who  believe  that  the  salutary  amuse- 
ments it  affords  the  people  might  be  supplied 
through  some  other  medium  :  but  where  shall  we 
discover  another  institution  so  admirably  suited 
to  awaken  genius  of  every  kind,  to  call  forth  and 
combine  all  the  graces  of  art,  and  infuse  the 
softening  virtue  of  their  united  influence  into  the 
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rude  ungentle  natures  of  ordinary  men  !     Indeed, 
when  we  contemplate  its  boundless  influence  in 
this  respect;  when  we  reflect  that  there  never 
has  appeared  a  truly  civilized  people  who  have 
not  enjoyed  its  benefits,  we  almost  feel  convinced, 
that  to  agree  with  Rousseau  in  his  condemnation 
of  it,  we  ought,  in  consistency,  to  believe  with 
him,  that  the  progress  of  art,  and  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  far  from  being  beneficial  to  human 
happiness,  are  essentially  destructive  of  it.     But 
the   voice   of  nature    exclaims    against    such    a 
doctrine !     The  noble  instinct  by  which  we  are 
impelled   not   only   to  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge,  but   the   communication   of  it — the    con- 
senting voice   and   practice   of  all    ages — these 
venerable   institutions,    around   which   the    best 
feelings  of  our  hearts  are  attracted,  which  have 
been  established  by  the  piety  and  wisdom  of  suc- 
cessive generations,  for  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge as  the  guide  to  truth  and  the  friend  of 
virtue,  refute  the  degrading  paradox  with  over- 
whelming  validity.      Let   those   who   have    the 
coldness  of  heart  or  perversion  of  understanding 
to  maintain  it,  turn  their  eyes  for  a  moment  from 
enlightened  Europe  with  all  its  partial  evils ;  let 
them  behold  the  unmixed  misery,  the  inveterate 
crime,    the    total    turpitude   which    result    from 
mental  degradation  in  Africa  or  Asia,  and  "in 
the  silence  of  their  hearts"  adore  that  Providence 
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who  has  placed  them  amidst  the  blessings  of 
polished  life,  of  ingenuous  knowledge,  and 
rational  religion ! 

ALEXANDER  MACDONNELL, 

CHRIST  CHURCH, 

1820. 


THE  STUDY  OF  MODERN  HISTORY. 


QUO  SPECTANDA   MODO,  QUO  SENSU  CREDTS,  ET  ORE?       HOR. 
UNDE  NECESSE  FST,  INDE  INITIUM   3CMATUR.       CIC. 

THE  direction  of  our  studies  is  usually  deter- 
mined, not  so  much  upon  grounds  of  abstract 
dignity  or  usefulness,  as  by  the  comparative 
importance  of  different  pursuits  with  reference  to 
our  views  in  life.  The  philosophy  of  man — in 
other  words,  the  philosophy  of  history,  is  almost 
the  only  study  at  once  so  comprehensive  and  so 
necessary,  as  to  command  the  attention  of  every 
one  who  is  to  reason  or  to  act.  Whoever  would 
speculate  upon  the  safe  foundations  of  induction, 
or  avoid  in  practice  the  errors  incident  to  ig- 
norance, must  explore  the  principles  of  human 
nature  as  they  are  developed  in  the  annals  of 
mankind,  and  investigate  the  past  as  the  great 
index  of  the  probable. 

But  in  order  to  derive  the  highest  possible 
advantage  from  the  moral  and  political  lessons  of 
history,  the  attention  should  chiefly  be  confined 
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to  those  systems  of  affairs,  and  expositions  of 
character,  which  are  traced  out  for  our  examina- 
tion in  all  their  bearings,  and  subject  to  the  test 
of  our  familiar  and  distinct  conceptions.  Man  is 
so  much  the  creature  of  circumstances,  that  to 
theorise  upon  any  notions  independent  of  these, 
is  a  certain  road  to  be  deceived.  However  uni- 
form the  original  principles  of  his  nature  may 
remain,  their  influence  and  operation  must  be 
perpetually  modified.  As  the  current  of  events 
rolls  on,  the  sources  that  supply  it  may  be  fixed 
and  immutable,  but  its  channel  will  be  for  ever 
shifting,  and  its  aspect  varied  by  continual  alter- 
ations. The  agency  of  external  and  contingent 
causes  has  power  to  control,  diversify,  transform. 
Characters  or  actions  which  have  little  real  dissi- 
militude, will  be  attended,  under  changes  of  era 
or  condition,  with  very  opposite  appearances,  and 
widely  discrepant  results.  The  tyrant  of  one 
century  would  be  the  fool  of  another :  the  action 
that  at  one  period  might  be  excused  as  a  harm- 
less license,  or  recognised  as  a  legitimate  pro- 
ceeding, would  be  sufficient,  at  a  different  epoch, 
to  kindle  the  flames  of  revolution,  and  deluge  a 
nation  with  blood. 

Hence  arises  the  peculiar  and  paramount  im- 
portance of  Modern  History.  To  govern  conduct 
by  example,  to  judge  of  the  probable  issues  of 
affairs  by  the  rule  of  experience,  being  the  grand 
ends  of  historical  study,  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
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model  to  be  imitated,  a  perfect  comprehension  of 
the  case   to  be  applied,   are   primary  and  most 
essential  steps.  Reasoning  from  analogy  is  always 
a   method    of  much    nicety.     If  a   due   caution 
against  oversights  be  not  observed,  and  a  pru- 
dent horror  of  precipitate  conclusions  maintained, 
it  may  become  a  method  of  much  danger.     In  its 
comparisons,   the  omission  of  a  single  term  will 
vitiate  the  entire  proportion :  in  its  combinations, 
admit  the  slightest  mixture  of  an  unwarrantable 
element,  and  you  destroy  the  whole.    Yet  analogy 
is  the  only  medium  for  converting  history  to  use ; 
the  preparatory  ordeal  through  which  her  stores 
must  pass,  before  they  will  be  clear  of  doubt  or 
fit  for  application.     No  aid  should,  therefore,  be 
neglected   that   can  promote   the   safer  manage- 
ment of  so  indispensable,  but  so  delicate  a  pro- 
cess.    It   is  wise  to  afford  the  judgment  every 
chance  of  security ;  and  where  the  materials  for 
employment  are  almost  without  limit,   to   select 
for  closer  operation  that  portion  whose  properties 
and  relations  we  can  most  fully  appreciate  and 
understand. 

It  will  not  be  inferred  from  this,  that  the 
portion  of  history  which  treats  of  a  condition  of 
the  world  slenderly  related  to  its  existing  state, 
has  no  claims  to  be  considered  of  importance. 
The  importance  of  ancient  history  rests  upon 
a  basis  too  secure  to  be  undermined,  and  fortu- 
nately too  evident  to  be  otherwise  than  wilfully 
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mistaken.  For  general  examples  of  vice  or  virtue, 
folly  or  wisdom,  strength  or  weakness,  it  forms  a 
vast  and  inexhaustible  repository.  It  reveals  the 
secret  springs  of  human  conduct:  it  abounds  in 
every  thing  to  warm  the  fancy,  inform  the  memory, 
and  elevate  the  taste.  Stamped  by  the  all-power- 
ful hand  of  genius  with  the  characters  of  truth,  it 
retains  that  everlasting  impress  which  confers  a 
value  where  currency  is  lost. 

Even  the  science  of  political  philosophy  had 
made  a  wonderful  progress  among  the  ancients. 
They  supply  the  student  of  history  with  more 
than  bare  materials;  and  speculate  as  well  as 
describe.  The  unostentatious  wisdom  that  min- 
gles with  the  details  of  their  professed  historians 
is  uniformly  fraught  with  instruction;  while  the 
just  and  comprehensive  views  upon  political  sub- 
jects taken  by  their  philosophers  are  frequently 
astonishing.  Thus  Archytas  could  deduce,  though 
from  a  defective  model a,  the  splendid  doctrine  of 
a  balanced  government,  which  it  has  been  the 
work  of  centuries  to  realize  in  the  most  perfect  of 
modern  constitutions.  Thus  the  piercing  saga- 
city of  Aristotle,  from  an  extensive  range  of  labo- 
rious researches,  drew  that  analysis  of  practical 
philosophy  which  has  been  compared  to  the  work 
of  Montesquieu  b,  and  which  Locke  recommended 


*  The  constitution  of  Sparta,     See  Pythag.  Fragmenta  Politica. 
b  Miller's  Philosophy  of  Modern  History. 
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as  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  study  of  history 
and  politics0.  And  even  the  errors  into  which 
the  mystical  imagination  and  lofty  abstractions  of 
Plato  betrayed  him,  are  not  unmixed  with  con- 
clusions at  once  accurate  and  sublime.  Nor 
should  it  ever  be  forgotten,  in  considering  the 
useful  lessons  to  be  derived  from  the  details  of 
antiquity,  that  Machiavel,  so  pernicious  a  writer, 
where  he  argues  from  modern  events,  and  the 
transactions  of  his  own  country,  has  found  a 
beneficial  scope  for  his  transcendent  talents  in 
reasoning  upon  a  portion  of  the  ancient  annals b. 

But  something  like  the  discernment  and  abili- 
ties of  an  author  whom  Harrington*  has  cha- 
racterized as  the  only  politician  of  later  ages,  is 
requisite  for  the  safe  accomplishment  of  such  a 
task  as  Machiavel  performed.  It  is  too  hazar- 
dous for  common  understandings.  The  danger  is, 
lest  by  too  ardent  and  implicit  an  attention,  too 
intense  a  study  of  the  ancient  models,  the  dis- 
criminating sense  should  be  gradually  blunted, 
until  self-deception  become  pleasing,  and  the 
labour  of  separating  illusion  from  reality  at  once 
disagreeable  and  difficult.  To  discover  an  ex- 
ample of  such  danger,  and  of  its  fatal  effects, 
we  need  only  turn  to  the  great  instance  of  the 


c  Letter  to  Mr.  King  from  Locke. 

d  Discourses  on  the  first  Decade  of  Livy. 

e  See  Harrington's  Oceana. 
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French  revolution.  Amid  the  mingled  horrors 
and  absurdities  of  that  disgusting  scene,  it  is 
easy  to  detect  an  anxious  imitation,  though  it 
produced  nothing  better  than  a  distorted  re- 
semblance, of  a  classic  original.  When  the 
minds  of  men  are  once  heated  with  a  favourite 
notion,  its  influence  grows  soon  predominant. 
The  idea  is  cherished  until  what  was  at  first  an 
institution  of  reason,  or  perhaps  a  movement  of 
caprice,  ends  in  a  principle  of  passion :  and  its 
force  is  entirely  uncontrolable,  because  every 
opposing  consideration  is  either  constrained  to 
fall  in  with  the  domineering  fancy,  or,  if  stubborn 
and  untractable,  is  thrown  out  of  sight,  and 
altogether  disregarded. 

To  erect,  in  this  manner,  a  standard  borrowed 
from  antiquity,  and  to  adopt  with  unhesitating 
zeal  what  should  be  scrutinized  with  cautious 
scrupulosity,  is  thus  strikingly  preposterous.  As 
well  may  the  traveller  hope  to  direct  his  route 
with  certainty  through  an  unknown  country,  by 
a  chart  whose  divisions  are  obsolete  and  very 
names  forgotten,  as  the  statesman  expect  to  be 
guided  with  plainness  and  precision,  by  examples 
which  must  often  be  imperfectly  applicable,  and 
often  indistinctly  apprehended. 

Modern  history,  at  whatever  era  we  may  fix 
its  commencement,  displays  a  striking  and  ex- 
tensive change  in  fhe  condition  of  the  world. 
Even  if  we  descend  with  Bolingbroke  to  the 
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close  of  the  fifteenth  centuryf,  we  shall  perceive  a 
vast,  though  not  a  total,  alteration.  New  series 
of  events,  and  new  systems  of  causes,  connected 
by  a  very  sensible  and  intimate  relation  with  the 
present  disposition  of  human  affairs,  begin  at 
that  epoch  to  appear.  From  that  epoch  too  it 
is  more  requisite  to  study  history  in  detail.  The 
different  powers  of  the  civilized  world  are  thrown 
into  closer  connection  with  each  other;  the  veil 
is  drawn  away  from  many  objects  formerly  ob- 
scure ;  and  the  genius  of  governments  and  growth 
of  constitutions  in  the  several  countries,  while 
they  become  a  more  necessary,  become  also  a 
more  easy  and  more  open  topic  of  inquiry. 

But,  in  order  to  consult  the  grander  views 
of  political  philosophy,  and  to  afford  the  student 
of  history  a  completer  survey  of  that  great 
machinery  which  has  produced  such  wonderful 
effects,  it  is  proper  to  ascend  to  a  much  higher 
period  than  Bolingbroke  has  marked.  The  sub- 
version of  the  western  empire,  in  the  year  of  the 
Christian  era  47G,  presents  a  point  at  which  the 
change  is  almost  perfect,  and  from  which  nearly 
every  step  in  our  observations  must  be  pro- 
gressive. The  exterminating  swords  of  the  bar- 
barian conquerors,  as  they  urged  the  work  of 
desolation,  left  scarcely  a  vestige  of  former  sys- 
tems behind  them.  A  deluge  passed  over  the 

f  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History. 
VOL.  II.  B  b 
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face  of  the  earth,  and  its  moral  aspect  was  trans- 
formed. Looking  forward  from  this  point,  we 
perceive  mankind  acting  under  impulses,  and 
placed  in  situations,  which  were  previously  un- 
known. They  come  upon  the  stage  with  a  change 
of  character,  of  appearance,  and  of  attitude;  a 
wider  theatre  is  opened,  and  unexpected  scenes 
expand.  History  becomes  a  study  of  augmented 
interest ;  and  the  political  philosopher  acquires  a 
field  for  speculation,  at  once  altered  in  its  nature, 
and  enlarged  in  its  extent. 

It   is   no   longer,    as   in   the   early   history  of 
oriental  countries,   a  succession   of  broken  and 
confused  traditions,  a  series  of  gorgeous  but  un- 
certain and  unsatisfactory  pictures,  that  is  hardly 
to  excite,  or  poorly  to  repay,  his  attention.     It  is 
no   longer  Greece,   with  her  feverish  and  fluc- 
tuating destinies,  her  perplexed  politics  and  end- 
less divisions,  her  gleams  of  grandeur  and  long 
tracts    of  gloom,    whose   records   are    to    appal 
while  they  instruct,  and  to  instruct,  for  the  most 
part,   by   negative   examples.      It   is   no   longer 
Rome,  in  her  gradual  rise,  her  broad  dominion, 
and  her  slow  decline, — a  brilliant  illustration  of 
the   Polybian  theory  of  constitutions8,   but  too 
engrossing  to  afford  variety,  and  too  singular  to 
bear   comparison; — that   is,   to   confine   his   ob- 
servation to  one  system,  simple  in  its  principles, 

s  Polybii  Hist.  lib.  vi. 
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and  sure  in  its  results,  described  in  a  line  by 
Virgil,  and  comprehended  in  a  paragraph  by 
Tacitus.  Countries,  disregarded  in  the  huge 
and  cumbrous  mass  of  Roman  territory,  unfold 
their  energies,  and  assert  their  dignity.  Na- 
vigation spreads  a  bolder  sail,  and  adventure 
finds  a  way  to  shores  whose  existence  had  never 
been  suspected.  The  Hercynian  Forest  teems 
with  empires;  —  isles,  which  Roman  contempt 
would  have  banished  almost  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  world,  assume  a  more  imposing  attitude ; 
and  we  hail  with  patriotic  exultation  the  pro- 
gressive advancement  of  Great  Britain  to  that 
station  of  eminence,  from  which  her  laws  have 
been  dictated  to  wider  regions  than  Rome,  at 
the  zenith  of  her  greatness,  ever  knew. 

To  this  creation  of  fresh  dynasties  and  rise  of 
powerful  states,  where  ancient  history  had  de- 
picted barbarians  or  neglected  slaves;  to  the 
gradual  process  of  civilization  and  discovery, 
which  enlarged  the  sphere  of  human  action ;  and 
to  the  attendant  variety  of  growing  causes  and 
new  interests,  which  advancing  time  was  to  bring 
into  collision,  we  must  ascribe  not  only  the  pri- 
mary impulse  that  gave  birth  to  a  different  order 
of  things,  but  likewise  the  first  origin  of  those 
additions  to  the  objects  of  historical  study,  which, 
as  much  as  the  argument  already  drawn  from  the 
uncertainties  of  analogical  reasoning,  bestow  im- 
portance on  the  consideration  of  modern  trans- 
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actions.  —  Such   an   extension,   in   the    scope   of 
historical  study,  has  been  followed  by  a  similar 
extension  in  its  aims :  the  science  has  found  new 
subject-matter,   and  the    subject-matter   has  re- 
acted on  the  science.    Two  chief  and  remarkable 
additions  at  once  present  themselves  to  notice. 
The  doctrine  of  the  equipoise  of  power,  as  it  is 
now  understood  and  established,   and  the   doc- 
trines   of   political   economy,    form   branches   of 
practical  philosophy,  which  cannot  be  overlooked 
with  impunity  by  any  one  whose  historical  re- 
searches have  a  higher  end  than  the  mere  satis- 
faction of  curiosity,   and   which   may  easily   be 
traced,  in  their  first  elements,  to  the  causes  spe- 
cified above. 

When  the  pressure  of  universal  dominion  has 
once  been  removed ;  when  the  province  has  risen 
into  the  kingdom  ;  and  tributary  states  have 
become  independent,  nations  quickly  learn  to 
measure  their  own  strength  with  that  of  others, 
to  be  jealous  of  their  separate  rights,  and  to  con- 
front with  resistance  the  attempted  inroads  of 
aggression.  This  is  the  mere  spirit  of  self-pre- 
servation ;  the  rudest  policy  which  danger  dictates 
to  man.  To  discern  the  approach  of  danger, 
while  its  actual  assault  is  directed  against  a  dif- 
ferent quarter,  and  to  lend  a  timely  succour  in 
the  quarter  assailed,  lest  the  next  step  of  success- 
ful violence  should  be  planted  on  its  own  territory, 
is  a  farther  lesson  which  experience  teaches  to  a 
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government,  and  an  advance  in  the  refinements  of 
policy.  From  the  want  of  appreciating  its  utility, 
as  the  candid  Tacitus  has  not  scrupled  to  con- 
fess*1, the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  ancient 
world  fell  successive  victims  to  the  ambition  of 
Rome.  The  riper  politicians  of  antiquity,  how- 
ever, were  far  from  being  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
this  lesson.  Grecian  statesmen  and  Persian 
satrap  were  equally  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
practising  it :  as  the  arguments  of  Corcyra  ',  the 
speeches  of  Hermocrates k,  and  the  artful  waver- 
ings of  the  crafty  Tissaphernes l,  without  citing 
another  example  from  the  instructive  details  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  are  sufficient  to  attest. 

But  to  descry,  in  periods  of  tranquillity,  the 
latent  seeds  of  future  disturbance ;  to  display  the 
wisdom  of  prospective  policy ;  and  to  exert  the 
great  right  of  mutual  interference  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  general  safety,  was  a  step  beyond 
the  actual,  perhaps  the  possible,  attainment  of 
ancient  communities.  The  fifth  book  of  Thu- 
cydides  alone,  that  singular  epitome  of  Grecian 
politics,  contains  enough  to  convince  us,  that  al- 
though the  acutest  politicians  of  the  ancient  world 
might  appreciate  the  value  of  a  balance  of  power, 
it  was  but  a  temporary  balance  they  ever  wished 
to  create :  and  that,  although  they  had  wished  to 

»  Vita  Agricolas,  cap.  xii.  '  Thucyd.  lib.  i. 

k  Thucyd.  lib.  iv.  and  vi.  l  Hellen.  lib.  i. 
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make  it  permanent,  systematic  bad  faith  and  rest- 
less jealousies  must  have  balked  their  best-con- 
certed plans.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the  go- 
vernments of  the  modern  world,  acting  in  a  sphere 
too  wide  for  animosities  as  rancorous,  and  interests 
as  complicated,  as  debased  and  obstructed  the 
international  arrangements  of  ancient  Greece,  to 
erect  the  precautionary  system  of  the  equipoise  of 
power :  and  even  in  modern  history  we  perceive, 
that  though  the  elements  of  the  system  were  so 
early  formed,  it  required  a  long  course  of  cen- 
turies to  ripen,  and  the  agency  of  very  powerful 
stimulants  to  bring  them  into  steady  and  effectual 
operation.  The  great  religious  revolution  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  among  its  other  glorious  re- 
sults, gave  being  to  the  system  of  the  law  of 
nations,  which  Grotius  moulded  into  form  m,  and 
to  the  fuller  recognition  and  establishment  of 
those  reciprocal  rights  and  obligations,  upon 
which  the  beautiful  structure  of  balanced  power 
reposes.  The  lasting  principles  of  division  and 
mutual  resistance  furnished  by  the  same  cause 
have  hitherto  contributed  to  maintain  the  fabric  ; 
while  events  of  a  still  more  recent  date  have  im- 
pressed upon  all  countries  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving it  entire.  The  lesson  has  been  read  to 
more  than  diplomatists  ;  and  maxims  that  would 
sacrifice  the  independence  or  integrity  of  the 

m  Miller's  Philosophy  of  Modern  History. 
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meanest  state  to  the  aggrandizement  of  another, 
are  spurned  in  the  cottage,  if  admitted  in  the 
cabinet.  May  ambition  never  again  have  the 
power  of  throwing  Europe  into  a  convulsion  like 
that  from  which  she  has  recovered !  May  its  un- 
principled designs,  whether  displayed  in  the  open 
aggressions  of  a  single  usurper,  or  lurking  in  the 
plausible  pretences  of  a  despotic  alliance,  be  ever 
baffled  by  the  awakened  vigilance  of  freedom ! 

The  science  of  political  economy,  if  philosophi- 
cally traced  to  its  virtual  sources,  will  be  found 
to  be  derived  from  the  same  division  of  interests, 
enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  human  affairs,  and 
consequent  improvement  of  mankind  in  just  views 
and  liberal  opinions,  from  which  have  been  de- 
duced the  first  principles  of  the  equipoise  of 
power.  In  a  technical  light,  it  has  indeed  been 
rightly  termed  the  offspring  of  that  increased 
commercial  activity  n,  which  has  so  much  affected 
the  character  of  nations,  as  to  render  new  com- 
binations of  philosophy  necessary  for  their  direc- 
tion0. It  was  this  gave  rise  to  the  essay  of 
Raleigh,  the  first  methodical  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  was  combated  at  a  much  later  day  by 
the  agricultural  theory  of  Quesnay.  But  it  is 
chiefly  from  their  expositions  of  its  intricate 
details,  and  various  projects  for  surmounting  its 


n  Ganilh's  Inquiry  into  the  various  Systems  of  Political  Economy. 
0  Miller's  Lectures. 
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practical  difficulties,  that  the  celebrated  writers 
on  political  economy,  from  Raleigh  to  Smith,  and 
from  Smith  to  philosophers  of  recent  eminence, 
can  be  styled  the  authors  of  the  science  itself. 
Viewed  in  its  noblest  character,  as  the  science 
which  professes  to  regard  the  happiness  of  whole 
populations,  and  to  devise  means  for  its  support, 
political  economy  had  begun  to  exist  in  reality, 
before  it  was   thrown  into   a  regular  shape,   or 
spoke  in  a  technical  language.     Notwithstanding 
the  long  prevalence  of  feudalism,  with  its  oppres- 
sive and  degrading  maxims,  the  division  of  the 
great  western  empire  into  a  variety  of  independent 
states,  at  the  commencement  of  the  modern  era, 
prepared  the  way  for  improvements,  such  as  the 
world  had  never  known,  and  which  were  to  in- 
crease the  general  sum  of  human  felicity.     Dis- 
pelled by  those  powerful  causes,  which  have  been 
traced  by  the  sagacity  of  Robertson p,  the  feudal 
darkness  at  length  disappeared;  the  subjects  of 
every  country  began  to   acquire  a  growing  im- 
portance; the  slave  became  the  citizen;  the  citizen 
obtained  a  right  to  have  his  interests  consulted ; 
and  the  arrangements  of  government  were  directed 
with  a  view  to  the  widest  diffusion  possible  of 
wealth  and  happiness  among  the  governed.    Even 
the  increased  spirit  of  commercial  activity,  if  it 
must   be   allowed  to   have   been   the   immediate 

P  Charles  V.  vol.  i. 
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parent  of  political  economy,  owes  its  rise  to  the 
prior  causes  here  alleged.  For,  while  the  mul- 
tiplication of  independent  states  enhances  the 
necessity  of  mutual  exchange,  the  extension  of 
personal  freedom,  that  nurse  of  every  virtue, 
gives  new  life  to  the  pulses  of  industry;  the 
former  is  the  shape  which  commerce  assumes, 
the  latter  is  the  animating  principle  that  in- 
vigorates and  sustains  it.  Under  either  aspect, 
the  doctrines  of  this  science,  as  well  as  those  con- 
nected with  the  balance  of  power,  are  a  creation 
of  modern  times :  since  both  the  international 
arrangements  of  ancient  dynasties  were  without 
the  security  of  good  faith,  and  their  interior  sys- 
tems of  government  were  in  no  instance  founded 
upon  equitable  and  comprehensive  maxims  of 
genuine  liberty. 

Such  are  some  of  the  chief  claims  advanced  by 
modern  history  to  the  diligent  and  earnest  atten- 
tion of  the  statesman  and  political  speculator. 
But  it  is  not  only  for  the  statesman,  who  is  to 
guide  the  helm  of  government,  or  the  philosopher, 
the  soundness  or  futility,  adoption  or  rejection  of 
whose  theories  is  to  affect  the  happiness,  perhaps 
the  very  being,  of  millions,  that  she  unrols  her 
ample  page.  There  is  scarcely  a  profession  of 
any  description,  scarcely  an  intellectual  pursuit, 
that  can  be  successfully  prosecuted  without  con- 
stant application  to  the  rich  and  varied  stores 
which  that  page  contains.  To  the  patriot  it  must 
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be  superfluous  to  point  out  those  attractions  which 
the  history  of  his  own  country,  in  all  its  branches, 
cannot  fail  to  present.  Is  there  a  right  exerted — 
is  there  a  privilege  enjoyed,  which  will  not  call 
back  to  his  grateful  memory  those  glorious  events, 
the  landmarks  of  time,  and  those  illustrious  cha- 
racters, the  boasts  of  human  nature,  to  whose 
united  influence  he  owes  their  existence?  To 
him  who  considers  how  much  the  records  of  dif- 
ferent countries  are  formed  to  throw  light  upon 
each  other,  it  must  be  equally  superfluous  to  sug- 
gest that  his  historical  views  are  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  those  of  a  single  nation ;  especially  from 
that  period  which  Bolingbroke  selected,  and  since 
which,  the  universal  progress  of  science,  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  and  other  obvious  causes, 
have  filled  the  world  with  such  a  multiplicity  of 
authentic  documents,  that  mistake  is  nearly  im- 
possible,— such  a  variety  of  materials  to  be  com- 
pared, that  truth  must  flash  from  their  collision. 
To  all  it  must  be  needless  to  remark,  what  the 
occurrences  of  every  day  will  of  themselves  suf- 
ficiently declare,  that  for  information  on  most 
topics  of  curiosity,  and  direction  in  most  cases  of 
interest,  it  is  modern  history  which  must  supply 
the  reference,  even  in  that  earlier  portion  of  its 
transactions,  during  which  a  considerable  dark- 
ness is  spread  over  objects  of  minuteness,  and  it 
is  only  on  the  more  prominent  and  striking  points 
that  the  eye  of  observation  can  repose. 
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Those    laws,   for   example,    which   affect    the 
course  of  inheritance  and  the  settlement  of  pro- 
perty, objects  of  great  and  universal  concern,  lead 
us  back  to  a  review  of  the  feudal  enactments, 
formally  commencing  in  the  heart  of  Lombardy, 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century q,  which 
spread  over  Europe  with  so  swift  and  steady  a 
progress,  and  have  been  distinguished  by  such 
durable  effects.     The  superior  humanity  which 
attends  the  operations  of  modern  war;  the  sensi- 
bility of  honour,  and  the  refinements  of  gallantry, 
by  which  manners  have  been  polished,  and  social 
happiness  increased  ;  if  they  place  us,  in  some 
important  respects,  above  the  highest  attainments 
of  a  classical  antiquity,  are  to  be  traced  to  that 
whimsical,    but  useful,   institution   of  chivalry r, 
which  was  the  real  author  of  these  beneficial  re- 
sults.    Literature  will  own  its  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  exertions  of  her  oriental  protectors,  who, 
by  providing  in  the  erection  of  Bagdad9,  which 
the  eighth  century  saw  completed,  a  retreat  for 
the  learning  of  Europe,  preserved  the  precious 
stores,  which  as   soon  as   the   confusion  of  the 


<»  The  convention  of  the  thirty-six  dukes  of  Lombardy  with  their 
sovereign,  A.  D.  584,  is  reckoned  by  Miller  the  formal  commence- 
ment of  the  feudal  law  of  Europe.  Butler  agrees  with  him,  while 
Craig  would  carry  us  back  to  the  days  of  Tacitus.  Cragii  Jus 
Feudale. 

r  Robertson's  View  of  the  State  of  Europe,  etc. 

s  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol  v. 
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middle  ages  should  begin  to  subside,  were  to  be 
rolled  back  upon  the  west.  And  religion,  while 
she  exults  in  the  great  event  of  a  more  recent 
period,  which  purged  her  holy  flame  of  its  impu- 
rities, must  yet  revert,  with  reverent  emotions,  to 
that  powerful  and  pervading  influence  of  the 
papal  authority,  which  kept  it  burning  through 
the  season  of  moral  degradation. 

An  infinite  number  of  more  petty,  but  obvious 
relations,  connect  us  with  the  same  series  of 
transactions  which  has  furnished  these  mighty 
links.  The  soft  drapery  and  fragrant  balm  recall 
to  memory  those  concurring  causes,  that  made 
Genoa  and  Venice  the  emporia  for  eastern  traffic. 
Nor  has  commerce  converted  one  luxury  of  former 
ages  into  a  comfort  of  the  present,  that  does  not 
remind  us  of  the  fortunate  discovery  which  gave 
navigation  a  guide  in  the  widest  seas,  and  of  the 
adventurous  courage  which,  carrying  the  mari- 
ners of  Europe  into  the  remotest  climes,  has  made 
the  treasures  of  both  hemispheres  our  own. 

Thus  are  we  united  to  the  system  of  modern 
affairs  by  such  an  immediate  and  personal  con- 
nection as  ancient  history  cannot  supply.  Except, 
perhaps,  that  influence  of  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dence perceptible  in  the  legislative  codes  of  Eu- 
ropean nations,  we  can  detect  no  chain  to  bind 
the  ancient  to  the  modern  world.  The  separation 
is  immense:  there  lies  a  gulf  between  them.  We 
peruse  the  records  of  the  former  with  curiosity, 
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with  interest,  almost  with  passion ;  but  it  is  only 
while  the  picture  is  fresh  and  glowing  in  the  eye, 
while  the  eloquence  is  sounding  in  the  ear,  while 
the  enchantment  lasts,  which  reflection  will  weak- 
en, if  it  do  not  wholly  destroy  it.  We  turn  to 
the  annals  of  the  latter  for  causes,  of  which  we 
are  actually  feeling  the  effects :  here  it  is  expe- 
rience itself  that  drives  us  to  the  oracles  of  his- 
tory. To  us  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  know, 
that  the  liberties  of  Greece  were  saved  at  Mara- 
thon, which  we  now  see  struggling  with  far  worse 
barbarians  than  thronged  the  legions  of  Darius ; 
that  customs  were  common  which  have  ceased  to 
influence  ;  or  dynasties  established  which  no 
longer  exist.  To  contemplate  the  transactions  of 
antiquity,  however  disastrous,  or  however  bene- 
ficial, at  the  time  when  they  took  place,  is  but  to 
gaze  upon  a  scene  where  we  know  storms  to  have 
raged  that  have  left  no  vestige  behind  them,  or 
plenty  to  have  once  gladdened  what  may  now  be 
a  waste  of  desolation.  How  different  the  impres- 
sion, when  we  look  on  the  fresh  prints  of  the 
earthquake,  with  the  ground  yet  trembling  under 
foot,  or  welcome  the  dawn  of  the  sunshine  that  is 
to  enrich  while  it  illumines,  to  fertilize  as  well  as 
to  delight ! 

There  is  one  light  in  which  modern  history  has 
been  considered,  that  cannot  properly  be  omitted 
in  a  review  of  the  study,  although  it  may  appear 
to  argue  more  of  piety  than  of  judgment  in  the 

VOL.  II.  C  C 
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persons  with  whom  it  has  originated.  It  is  the 
professed  object  of  several  writers,  and  especially 
of  a  recent  author*,  to  treat  the  whole  series  of 
modern  events  as  a  scheme  of  providential  go- 
vernment, laid  down  with  all  the  coherence  and 
the  unity  of  a  moral  drama.  But  though  few  will 
be  found  hardy  or  impious  enough  to  deny,  that 
the  disposition  of  human  affairs,  in  all  ages  and  in 
every  country,  must  be  under  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  the  divine  control,  and  that  there  must 
exist  some  grand  and  ultimate  aim,  to  which  the 
various  combinations  of  events  are  slowly  and 
silently  directed,  it  seems  too  arduous  an  under- 
taking to  analyze  the  system  of  providential 
agency,  or  to  point  out  with  absolute  precision 
the  result  it  is  intended  to  produce.  Distinct 
and  minor  portions  of  modern  history  may,  in- 
deed, afford  fit  subjects  for  an  attempt  that  is 
always  laudable  in  the  design,  if  not  always  happy 
in  the  choice  of  materials.  Thus  the  History  of 
the  Reformation,  for  instance,  will  yield  an  ex- 
ample, where  the  aim  of  divine  interference  is 
clearly  discernible,  and  the  means  employed  are 
strongly  and  distinctly  marked.  As  a  splendid 
episode  in  modern  annals,  it  may,  with  this  view, 
be  very  usefully  contemplated. 

But  it  is  ancient  history,  in  reality,  that  pre- 
sents the  most  favourable  field  for  observations 

1  Miller's  Philosophy  of  Modern  History, 
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of  such  a  tendency.  Looking  to  the  most  impor- 
tant and  interesting  event  that  ever  took  place  in 
the  annals  of  mankind,  as  the  end  proposed  by 
Providence,  there  is  a  regular  system  of  converg- 
ing causes  plainly  and  palpably  exposed.  It  is  a 
drama  complete  in  all  its  parts.  Each  separate 
incident,  on  this  magnificent  scale  of  action,  evi- 
dently tends  towards  the  awful  and  sublime  ca- 
tastrophe: and  no  sooner  is  the  end  accomplished, 
than  the  system  begins  to  dissolve!  The  seeds 
of  ruin  had  already  begun  to  unfold  themselves  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Roman  empire,  while  Judea  was 
witnessing  the  fulfilment  of  those  great  designs, 
in  aid  of  which  that  empire  had  been  suffered  to 
obtain  successive  mastery  over  all  her  rivals,  and, 
in  the  words  of  one  of  her  own  Caesars  u,  to  arrive 
at  such  a  satiety  of  glory  as  made  her  willing  to 
give  peace  to  the  world.  This  striking  and  illus- 
trious fact  may  also  serve  to  explain,  why  the 
Christian  religion,  the  establishment  of  which  was 
one  conspicuous  result  of  the  event  alluded  to> 
cannot  be  considered,  like  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  law,  a  bond  of  connection  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  systems.  Although  founded 
under  the  first,  its  chief  operation  and  authority- 
have  been  reserved  to  adorn  and  benefit  the  last. 
From  the  time  of  its  earliest  appearance,  the  his- 
torian has  to  relate  the  gradual  decline  of  Roman 

B  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xii.  cap.  xi. 
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dominion,  until  the  period  when  it  was  finally 
subverted,  and  modern  history  commences. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  likewise,  that  for  thus 
examining  the  plan  of  the  divine  dealings  in  the 
ancient  world,  there  is  an  unerring  guide  to  regu- 
late inquiry.  An  interpretation  not  to  be  mis- 
trusted accompanies  the  volumes  of  antiquity. 
The  predictions  of  the  inspired  writers,  and 
especially  the  famous  prophecies  of  Daniel,  form 
a  key  to  the  most  remarkable  and  authentic  facts 
which  are  recorded  in  them.  The  fated  revolu- 
tions of  empires,  the  destined  agents  to  be  em- 
ployed, the  very  times  of  action  appointed,  are 
specified  with  a  boldness  which  bespeaks  the  con- 
fidence of  truth,  and  an  accuracy  which  must 
confound  the  Pyrrhonist  whom  it  fails  to  con- 
vince. We  are  left  to  wander  in  no  labyrinth  of 
conjecture :  the  path  is  open,  and  the  clue  is  in 
our  hands. 

There  is  no  such  assistance  to  direct  our  efforts 
in  unravelling  the  providential  scheme  of  modern 
history.  The  attempts  of  ingenious  men  to  apply 
the  book  of  Revelations  to  this  purpose,  have  not 
been  characterized  by  much  success,  nor  produc- 
tive of  any  certainty.  In  contemplating,  from 
that  earliest  point  which  has  been  fixed  for  their 
commencement,  the  succession  of  modern  trans- 
actions, we  look  along  a  vista  whose  termination 
cannot  yet  be  ascertained.  No  event  that  has 
hitherto  occurred,  within  the  period  designated, 
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can  be  compared,  in  its  magnitude  or  its  effects, 
to  that  which  has  been  pointed  out  as  the  grand 
end  of  the  divine  government  throughout  the  ages 
of  antiquity,  though  it  might  not  exactly  synchro- 
nise with  their  conclusion :  and  our  prospective 
view  is  necessarily  bounded  and  obscure.  In 
treating  of  particular  cases,  the  philosophy  which 
teaches  by  examples  may  sometimes  be  pro- 
phetic ; — but  how  shall  it  presume  to  sketch  out 
a  general  plan  for  Almighty  wisdom?  how  pre- 
tend to  fathom  the  uncompleted  counsels  of  Om- 
nipotence ? 

Since,  then,  modern  history  presents  no  entire 
and  absolute  whole,  upon  which  reason  might  be 
exercised  with  confidence  ;  and  since  all  light 
from  higher  sources  is  either  withheld,  or  only 
partially  vouchsafed ;  speculations  of  this  nature 
are  better  restricted  to  a  more  suitable  and  cer- 
tain range.  The  absurdities  into  which  the  most 
powerful  and  philosophic  minds  have  been  be- 
trayed, in  the  endeavour  to  apply  the  study  we 
have  been  considering  to  an  object  for  which  it  is 
not  adapted,  denote  the  futility  of  the  attempt. 
But  there  is  at  least  one  grand  and  interesting 
corollary  to  be  drawn  from  its  details,  which  may 
be  announced  without  the  fear  of  seeming  vi- 
sionary, and  affirmed  without  the  rashness  of  pre- 
sumption. If  analogy  instruct  us  to  believe,  that 
the  destined  end  of  the  present  system  of  affairs 
will  display  at  once  the  wisdom  and  benevolence 
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of  the  great  Being  by  whom  its  operations  are 
controlled, — patriotism  may  teach  us  to  hope, 
that  a  country,  which  has  hitherto  sustained  so 
proud  a  part  in  modern  history,  will  not  be  with- 
out a  most  important  share  in  adjusting  the  final 
dispositions  of  the  world  ! 

D.  K.  SANDFORD,  B.  A. 

CHRIST  CHURCH. 
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